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Page v 
Foreword. 


In the present volume the operations of the U-boats against the enemy trade begin. 
Almost every trip places high demands on body and mind due to the struggle with the forces of 
nature and the overcoming of many technical difficulties. Tenacity, dedication to full 
commitment are demonstrated everywhere, but only the combat operations and the events that 
influenced the results of the operations and were decisive for the nautical and tactical handling of 
the U-boats could be described. 

In general only the names of the Commanders of the U-boats have been mentioned; 
because as on his other warships of the navy, the commander of the submarine embodies and 
inspires the weapon, in the attack under water only his eye sees the enemy, he leads the boat to 
the shot, the success of the hit depends on his security, calmness and experience. But as on his 
other warship, every man in command of the submarine is constantly of paramount importance 
to the success of the whole. Unfortunately, it was not possible to pay due tribute to everyone who 
has done something worthy of praise at their post and to name them. This applies to a large 
extent to the engine room personnel and the chief engineers. 

The attached maps are an important addition to the brief description of the activities. 
Special value was placed on this map material. The monthly starts show the routes of the boats 
and their locations at the time of each act of war and at every other hour. With a few exceptions, 
the sunk merchant ships listed on the maps and in the text have been identified. In part, this has 
only been possible recently, when the sources of the foreign states became available.* 


Page vi Foreword. 


The Historical Department of the English Admiralty and the French Ministry of the Navy have 
gratefully supported the Naval Archives. 

The political focus in the depiction of submarine warfare occupies a considerably greater 
extent than is otherwise the case in military historiography. It is not a matter of military merit to 
quarrel with politics, so only the political facts as such have been given. In the case of submarine 
warfare, politics is not in the background, but forms an essential part of the conduct of the war. 
The U-boat war has been strongly influenced by politics, but this also by the U-boat war. For this 
reason the most important political notes, reports and memoranda have mostly been included in 
their entirety directly in the text itself in small print. Reading the documents in the course of the 
action should help to make the development of the military and the political as understandable as 
it arose from the thoughts of the responsible personalities. However, not all political notes etc. 
connected with the U-boat war have been reproduced, but only those which had a direct 
influence on the conduct of the war. 

Frequently, in connection with ship sinking, the print "according to price rules". The 
prize order was according to the rules of international law for a trade war with cruisers. There 
was no internationally recognized right in the sense of the Prize Ordinance for the U-boats. The 
U-boat first had to create such a customary law for itself. The Prize Ordinance gave the 
commanders of the warships the right to stop and search enemy and neutral merchant ships for 
the duration of a war and to confiscate and exceptionally destroy them as well as the enemy and 
neutral goods on board if the prize was brought in for military reasons was not possible. The 
prize regulations contained a number of provisions about the exceptional destruction and the 
treatment of all persons on board, which the submarine was only able to fully comply with in 
rare cases. 


Page vii Foreword. 


Therefore, when the expression is used that a U-boat acted "on the prize order," it means that it 
attempted, as far as possible, to mimic the procedures of a surface cruiser. 

The further development of submarine construction has not been dealt with in this 
volume, since there was nothing essentially new to report in the period from February to 
September 1915. 

The volume shows how the leadership faced the unknown in all areas of submarine 
warfare, military, technical, political and economic. The limits of what could be achieved only 
had to be found during the course of military operations. This explains some of the uncertainty 
and some of the mistakes made in making decisions. If such is stated in this work on naval 
warfare, it was never done in order to criticize the people involved, but only to derive useful 
lessons from it.” 
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1. The war structure of the German submarine forces 
and their bases for the trade war from February to 
September 1915. 


When the U-boat trade war began in February 1915, all 21 U-boats (1) available for use 
in the waters around England were assigned to the command of the High Seas Forces and 
concentrated in their bases in the German Bight of the North Sea. The strategic position of this 
starting position was as unfavorable for a trade war against England as it was for German naval 
warfare against England in general. The main currents of the English sea supply came from the 
west, striving in overwhelming for the Thames and the large ports of the English west coast, 
Liverpool, Bristol-Cardiff. On the other hand, imports to the ports on the east coast of England 
dropped considerably. The commander of the U-boats of the High Seas Fleet, Korvettenkapitan 
Bauer, had already prefaced his fundamental report of December 27, 1914 (2) with the 
corresponding statistical calculations (3). The English Channel and the entrances to the Irish Sea 
had accordingly been envisaged from the outset as the main areas of U-boat activity. However, 
the distance from Helgoland through the Dover Strait to the middle of the English Channel was 
450 nm, 750 nm to the southern entrance to the Irish Sea, from the Ems only 50 nm less; it was 
considerable marching distances that demanded the stamina of personnel, machinery, and fuel 
just to get at the enemy's path. 


1) On February 26, 2015, this number increased to 22 boats due to the addition of "U23" from the Baltic 
Sea. 

2) See Navy Archives, “Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten”, Volume 1, p. 217. 

3) From the report of F. d. U.: 


Newcastle, 14% million tons trade, 
Hull, — 8 

Theme 24 

Southampton 11 

Plymouth Tr 


Bristol and Cardiff. 29% 
Liverpool 26” 


Page 2 __1. The war structure of the German submarine forces and their bases. 


The occupation of the Belgian coast and its sally ports towards England—Bruges, 
Zeebrugge, and Ostend—had immediately set the Admiralty in Berlin into lively motion. Several 
memoranda by the Admiralty from October 1914 bear witness to the thoughts of the naval 
warfare leadership on how the clearly emerging strategic value of the Belgian ports could be 
used for German naval warfare as quickly and effectively as possible. The fastest possible 
transfer of submarines for use in the English Channel was the first and most important of the 
plans. 250 nm approach from Helgoland, 200 from the Ems could be saved, 400 to 500 nm in 
total for each U-boat operation going far through the Dover Straits. A substantial extension of the 
U-boats' period of activity off the enemy coast and an increase in their range to the west were 
thus in the offing. On October 17, 1914, while the occupation on land was still being developed, 
four days before the headquarters of the Marine Division was transferred from Antwerp to 
Bruges, the Marine Division had been requested by the Admiralty by telegram to inform them 
immediately and telegraphically about the usefulness of the Flanders coast as a base for to report 
submarines. 

The technical suitability of the ports was soon clear. Surprisingly, it turned out that the 
enemy had left the port and shipyard facilities in Ostend, Zeebrugge and Bruges unscathed. It 
then turned out that Ostend had readily available the most necessary resources for the 
maintenance of submarines, which could be completed in a short time to perfection, so that 
Ostend was the given shipyard for submarines. Along with Ostend, Zeebrugge offered itself as a 
port of call and reception; Bruges, the location of the General Command of the Marine Division, 
later Marine Corps (1) — connected to Zeebrugge and Ostend by sufficiently deep canals — was 
protected against bombardment from the sea by its rearward location and could be used, except 
for repairs, as a resting point as well as to equip and supply the submarines as well as other 
armed forces. 

On the other hand, the security of the Flanders coast from the sea and from the air was 
weak at first. Shelling of the coast and land positions by English naval forces were often repeated, 
air raids from the nearby enemy land front were always to be expected, and there was also a 
danger of mines in front of the harbor entrances. 


1) The “Marine Corps” was created from the “Marine Division” by cabinet order of 
November 8th, 2014.'° 
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Page 3 The first submarines in Flanders Winter 1914/15. 


With great emphasis and supported by the active support of the Admiralty staff and the State 
Secretary of the Reich Navy Office, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, however, all the naval resources 
were used to make the post that had been won, which was advanced furthest to the west, a secure 
and strong bulwark for the naval war against England (1). 

In unmistakable contrast to the momentum of attacking thoughts, which supported the 
construction of the Flanders sea front in the sense of the Admiralty, the implementation of these 
ideas stood in reality. It is true that in November, December 1914 and January 1915, isolated 
submarines of the High Seas Fleet were made available to the Marine Corps at the instigation of 
the Admiralty for the protection of its coast (2) since the land front in the Nieuport area had 
repeatedly suffered from English bombardment from the sea, and the Chief of the Admiralty at 
Headquarters was approached by the General Staff's request that the Navy should intervene here 
with submarines. But the great aim of using Flanders as soon as the safety of the harbors was at 
all guaranteed, to direct the U-boat force for a more effective thrust against England, became the 
subject of a protracted written exchange of views between the Marine Corps and Admiral Staff 
with the Command of the High Seas Forces, whose certainly not large number of U-boats should 
have suffered a noticeable weakening in favor of Flanders. 

After "U 12", Kapitaénleutnant Forstmann, was the first U-boat to enter Zeebrugge on 
November 9th, 2014 — 2 days after the entrance was clear of enemy mines — after the same 
excellent U-boat commander on November 11th, in a short, bold advance, only 29 hours after 
leaving Zeebrugge, in the Downs, the narrow passage from Dover to the Thames, sunk the 
English gunboat "Niger" (3) and through this quick success made the invaluable advantage of the 
location of the Flanders base obvious, urges the Chief of the Admiralty, Admiral v. Pohl (5. and 
13. 12, 14), the Fleet Command to relocate a half-flotilla of 5 U-boats to Zeebrugge "as soon as 
possible". 


1) The first expansion of the Coastal Defense of the Marine Corps in Flanders up to 
March 1915 can be seen from Marine-Archiv, "Der Krieg zur See 1914-1918, Nordsee", Volume 
4, Page 132. 

2) See Navy Archives, "Der Krieg zur See 1914-1918, Nordsee", Volume 3 and Volume 
4: Deployment of U-boats "U 11", "U 5", "U12”, "U 24", "U 29" and "U 14" at the disposal of 
the Marine Corps. 

is 3) See Marine-Archiv, "Der Krieg zur See 1914-1918, Nordsee", Volume 2, pp. 280- 

200: 
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Page 4 __1. The war structure of the German submarine forces and their bases. 


The Commanding Admiral of the Marine Corps, Admiral v. Schroder, supports (4, and 13. 12, 
14), Fleet and Naval Staff may decide to double the number of boats; The sooner the transfer to 
Zeebrugge takes place, "the sooner the great advantages can be exploited that this advanced post 
of our warfare at sea can bring". The Marine Corps as well as the Admiralty had it in mind that 
in future U-boat operations to the English Channel and the Irish Sea would generally have to be 
launched from Flanders. 

However, the command of the High Seas Forces urgently advised the Admiralty against 
such a step in a detailed explanation of 14 December 1914, in which it was primarily argued that 
it was necessary to continue in anticipation of an English blocking attack against the German 
Bight of the North Sea required 4 submarines in Heligoland and 2 in the Ems to be kept ready. 
Since according to the calculations of the Fleet at that time, on average about half of all U-boats 
were withdrawn from use due to repairs in the shipyard, 12 U-boats were required to fulfill the 
condition that the Fleet Command placed in the foreground. Of the 18 boats that remained in the 
fleet after giving up 3 for Flanders, it was thought that 12 alone would have to be used for 
defense in home waters. Under these circumstances, the High Seas Forces firmly refused to hand 
over any further submarines to another theater of war. 

It is striking, after all that the Admiralty of the Navy had said in Berlin from the first day 
they set foot on the Belgian coast, that the objection of the Fleet now (December 19, 14) found 
its approval without further ado. A decision of fundamental importance had thus been made. 
Finally, we will return to his justification and responsibility for him. A new turn in the spirit of 
the Marine Corps seemed to be about to take place when, at the end of January 1915, 
preparations were made for a U-boat blockade of the French Channel coast (1) and the number of 
Flanders U-boats increased to 5, also by the Fleet Command (22.1.15 ) was envisaged. However, 
an extremely unfavorable coincidence would have it that in the night from February Ist to 2nd an 
enemy aircraft bomb hit the "U 14" lying on the pier of Zeebrugge, which had just arrived there 
the day before from the Fleet, and damaged it so much that it was incapacitated for a long period 
of time. 


Be Marine-Archiv, "Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten", Volume 1, pp. 62/63, 66/67 and 
85/86. 
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Page 5 Marine Corps requests more submarines for Flanders. 


Immediately after the arrival of this news, the Commander of the Submarines, the Fleet and the 

Naval Staff were certain that no submarine would be sent to station in Belgian ports until it had 

been established that the boats lying there were sufficiently safe. Again it went the long way of 

the reports. In his palpable way, Admiral v. Schréder expresses his concerns about commitment 
and success: 


4.2.15, Marine Corps to Fleet: ".... The General Command of the Marine 
Corps has always been aware that a submarine station, which is about 40 km from 
enemy lines, exposed to attack by enemy aircraft. There is no unconditional 
security from the enemy either for the person or for the war material. In Ostend, 
the boats would not be safe either, since the port facilities in this city are only 
about 17 km away from the enemy... Every effort is being made to .... to reduce 
the danger to the boats to the lowest possible level, as far as is practicable; an 
absolute guarantee that an air raid will not be successful one day cannot be 
guaranteed under the same conditions in the future either. I would regret it if the 
factor of securing the U-boats became so important that the wartime use of this 
offensive weapon suffered as a result." 


22.2.15, Marine Corps to the State Secretary of the Imperial Navy Office, 
Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, who was always very concerned about the creation and 
equipment of the Marine Corps: ".... All measures that seem possible to protect 
against air raids by the U-boats stationed here are partly taken, partly in the 
process of being implemented.... In my opinion, the Chief of the High Seas Forces 
overestimated the dangers that U-boats lying in Flemish ports could run into. It is 
quite natural that boats lying in a base 40 km from enemy lines, 50 km from 
enemy airfields should be exposed to such dangers as such proximity to the 
enemy entails in war. Even if air raids are counteracted with all conceivable 
artillery defenses, means of protection and other measures, nobody can give an 
unconditional guarantee that one or the other air raid will not even be successful... 
But if one considers, on the other hand, that the route from Helgoland to the 
English coast is more than 200 nm greater than that from the Flanders coast to 
England, the operational area of the boats, then this enormous advantage must far 
outweigh the disadvantage of the possible endangerment of those in Flanders 
lying boats predominate.””* 
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Page 6 1. The war structure of the German submarine forces and their bases. 


“In my opinion, when we are determined to damage the enemy with the surface 
forces stationed in Flanders, a certain amount of risk must always be taken.... The 
material damage (caused by enemy aerial bombs) has so far been quite low, despite the 
numerous attacks. A pilot once succeeded in hitting the stern of a U-boat ("U 14") at 
night; but I would like to count this success, as well as the other successes of the enemy 
airmen, more among the unavoidable accidents of the war. If you want to be successful in 
war, you must not be disconcerted by small casualties.... I would be greatly indebted to 
Your Excellency if Your Excellency would allay the misgivings which seem to exist 
among the authorities (Fleet, Naval Staff) about the stationing of U-boats in Flanders; in 
fact, the expected benefits outweigh the potential risk.” 


Even if Admiral v. Schréder did not succeed in dispelling the objections he had in this 
case, he still had the satisfaction that the immediate future proved him right, that the readiness 
for war of the Flanders submarine Flotilla, which was later assigned to him, was maintained 
throughout the war enemy air threat in the bases has never been significantly affected. 

The other objection of the Fleet Command, mentioned above and recognized by the 
Admiralty, that U-boats had to be constantly ready to secure the North Sea Bay in anticipation of 
a British attack and that for this reason the delivery of further U-boats to Flanders did not seem 
possible be passed without objection. When enemy naval forces broke into the German Bight 
quickly and in the manner of an ambush, it was not to be expected that U-boats lying ready in 
harbors would reach attack positions in time. The speed of the submarines was not sufficient for 
this. Even boats that were already lying on the outskirts hardly ever had a chance of getting a 
shot at fast targets. The first months of the war had already brought enough experience. But to 
ward off an attempted English blockade of the estuaries of the North Sea, as was at times 
expected, the fleet had other effective means of defense at its disposal.’ 
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Page 7 Decision on distribution of submarines. 


If it had to be considered whether 12 of 18 U-boats should be retained for such a security case 
that might occur or whether they should be used for promising offensive tasks, the Admiralty 
should undoubtedly not have decided in the sense of the Fleet Command, without a doubt, the 
Admiralty should not have decided in favor of the Fleet Command, which was naturally closest 
to its own area of responsibility. 

It cannot be ruled out that things would have taken a different course if there had been a 
period of calm reflection and more thorough preparation between the decision to go into 
submarine warfare and its beginning in February 1915. For the Admiralty, however, February 
was a month of great events rushing past. On February 1, the Chief, Admiral v. Pohl, surprising 
his own staff, obtained the Reich Chancellor's approval of submarine warfare, and on the 4th that 
of the Kaiser; on the 8th, Admiral Bachmann took over as Chief of the Admiralty; on the 12th 
the ominous objection note from the United States against submarine warfare arrives. Then came 
the first serious dispute between the Admiralty and the political offices of the Reich about the 
content and form of the response to the American Note; meanwhile, the Fleet Command is 
holding back the submarines that are ready to go, which calls into question the announced 
opening of the trade war. Finally, on February 22nd, the Kaiser’s approval was obtained for the 
start of submarine operations, subject to certain restrictions. This may well explain why the 
question of using Flanders as a base for U-boats was pushed into the background at the decisive 
moment by everything that stormed the Admiralty at the same time. Otherwise it would have 
been recognized that the decision to use submarine warfare created a different situation for 
taking up arms. Without taking full advantage of Flanders' strategic position, the commercial war 
in the waters around England was launched from the rear positions in the German Bight of the 
North Sea. Initially, only the small UB and UC boats (1), which gradually came to the front from 
the end of March 1915, were intended for the Marine Corps. There was no experience of their 
wartime value, but of their performance, given their small dimensions, his great expectations 
could be entertained. 


1) The information about the UB and UC boats as well as about the other U-boat material 
used for the U-boat war in 1915 can be found in the Navy Archive, "Der Handelskrieg mit U- 
Booten", Volume 1, p. 167/168.'° 
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Page 8 1. The war structure of the German submarine forces and their bases. 


It was the voices of the outstanding Front Command of the High Seas Forces and its first 
submarine expert that finally made the difference here. It is true that the responsibility rested 
“Departmentally” on the Admiralty; however, even during the preparations for the U-boat war, 
there was reason to point out the weak position of this naval authority, which embodies the naval 
war command, based on the pre-war organization (1). The change of their Chief at the decisive 
moment of the beginning of the submarine war also contributed to making planned work more 
difficult. 


In 1915, the U-boats of the High Seas Fleet were divided into 4 U-Half-flotillas, which 
were commanded by the aforementioned U-boat Leader (F. d. U.), Korvettenkapitian Bauer. 
While the peace organization, which envisaged combining two half-flotillas into one U-Flotilla, 
initially existed at the beginning of the war, on August 21, 1914 a unified command of all U- 
boats under the senior flotilla commander as F. d. U. (Chief of the 1st Submarine Flotilla Bauer) 
created and on December 10th, 1914 with the simultaneous dissolution of the command of the II. 
Submarine Flotilla. The III. and IV. U-Half Flotilla to the F. d. U. been directly assumed. 
Location of the F. d. U. and his cruiser "Hamburg" was Wilhelmshaven, the seat of the command 
of the High Seas Forces, to which the F. d. U. was at the same time the responsible adviser on all 
questions relating to the use of the new submarine weapon. 

As a base served the I. and I. and IV. the Ems, Borkum Reede and Emden. In these 
places the boats were generally ready for use. Both places offered the necessary opportunity to 
subject the submarine's machinery to careful testing after the repairs had been completed in the 
shipyard, to carry out the necessary diving and gunnery exercises for the training of the 
commanders and to carry out the final equipment of the boats before they were sent to the 
operations, which usually demanded the utmost in terms of personnel and material. The direction 
and supervision of this uninterrupted military and technical work on the readiness of the U-boats 
was the main task of the Half-Flotilla Commanders and the Half-Flotilla Engineers of their staff. 


1) Volume 1, p. 144, provides detailed information on this.’° 
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Page 9 War Organization of the U-Boats of the Fleet. 


Submarines of the High Seas Fleet 


(from February to September 1915). 


Leader of the U-Boot (F.d.U.); Korvettenkapitin, from April 16, 2015 
Fregattenkapitiin, Bauer. 


Admiral Staff Officer: Kapitaénleutnant Liitzow, - Flotilla Engineer: 
Naval Staff Engineer Volkmann. 


Flag Lieutenant: Oberleutnant zur See Sachse. 


Flagship: Light cruiser "Hamburg", commander 
Korvettenkapitin v Gaudecker (Wilhelmshaven). 


I. Half-Flotilla: 


Half flotilla commander: Kapiténleutnant Miihlau until 5.6.15 (loss of "U 14"), 
from 29.6.15 from Kapiténleutnant Pasquay. 
Half-Flotilla Engineer: Chief Naval Engineer Sembill. 
Command boat: "T 109”. 


"U 6" Oberleutnant zur See Lepfius 15.9.15 torpedoed and sunk by English Submarine. 

"U 8" Kapitaénleutnant StoB .....4.3.15 rammed and sunk by English destroyer. 

"U 9" Oberleutnant zur See SpieB 7.7.15 assigned to the Baltic warfare. 

"U 10" Kapitanleutnant Stuhr .... 7.7.15 assigned to the Baltic Warfare. 

"U 12" Kapitaénleutnant Kratzsch... 10.3.15 rammed and sunk by English Destroyer. 

"U 14" Kapitaénleutnant Droéscher, as of 15.4.15 Oberleutnant Hammerle on 5.6.15 sunk in 
Battle. 

“U 16” Oberleutnant zur See Claus Hansen, from 4.3.15 onward Oberleutnant zur See 
Hillebrand. 

"U 17" Oberleutnant zur See Feldkirchner, from 08.3.15 onwards Kapitaénleutnant Hans 
Walther. 


The petrol engine submarines “U 12”, “U 14”, “U 16” and “U 17” are on March 4, 1915 transferred from 
the II. U- Half Flotilla, to which they had belonged until then, to the formation of the 1st U-Half Flotilla.’ 
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Page 10 1. The war structure of the German submarine forces and their bases. 


I. Half-Flotilla: 


Half flotilla commander: Korvettenkapitin Spindler until 2.9. 15, 
then Kapitaénleutnant Pasquay, at the same time Chief of the I. Half-Flotilla. 
Half-Flotilla Engineer: Chief Naval Engineer Gille. 
Command boat: "T 99", 

"U 34" Kapitanleutnant Riicker... 4.8.15 withdrawn for use in the Mediterranean. 
"U 35" Kapitanleutnant Kophamel 4.8.15 likewise. 
"U 36" Kapitanleutnant Graeff... 22.3.15 joined the Ist sub-flotilla. 24.7.15 sunk in battle with submarine trap. 
“U 37” Kapitanleutnant Wilcke ... 27.2.15 joined the II. U-Half Flotilla. 
"U 38" Kapitanleutnant Max Valentiner 24.3.15 joined the II. U-Half Flotilla. 
"U 39" Kapitanleutnant Forstmann 1 1.4.15 joined the II. U-Half Flotilla. 27.8.15 withdrawn for use in the 

Mediterranean. 
"U 40” Kapiténleutnant Gerhard Fiirbringer 9.6.15 joined the II U-Half Flotilla. 23.6.15 sunk by English 

submarine. 
"U41" Kapiténleutnant Claus Hansen 17.4.15 joined the II. U-Half Flotilla 24.9. 15 in combat with Engl. Baralong 

in submarine trap sunk. 


Up to 4.3.15, the petrol engine submarines "U12", "U14", "U16" and "U 17" had also belonged to the II. U-Half 
Flotilla (See I. U-Half flotilla.) 


II. Half Flotilla: 


Commander-in-Chief: Kapitanleutnant Gayer. 
Half-Flotilla Engineer: Naval Chief Engineer Papenberg. 
Command boat: "T 100", from 16.3.15 from "G 137". 

"U 19" Kapitanleutnant Konstantin Kolbe. 
"U 20" Kapitanleutnant. Schwieger. 
"U 21" Kapitanleutnant Herfing. 25.4.15 withdrawn for use in the Mediterranean. 
"U 22" Kapitanleutnant Hoppe. 
"U 23" Oberleutnant zur See SchultheB 26.2.15 kicked to II. U-Flotilla. 20.7.15 Torpedoed and sunk by English 
Submarine 
"U 24" Kapitainleutnant Schneider.. 


IV. Half-Flotilla: 


Half flotilla commander: Lieutenant Commander Prause. 
Half-Flotilla Engineer: Chief Naval Engineer Rusche. 
Command boat: ''T 101". 


"U 27" Kapitaénleutnant Wegener 19.8.15 sunk by English submarine trap ''Baralong". 

"U 28 Kapitanleutnant Freiherr v. Fortner. 

"U29” Kapitanleutnant Otto Weddigen 18.3.15 rammed and sunk by English Battleship "Dreadnought". 
"U 30" Kapitanleutnant v. Rosenberg- Gruszezynski 22.6.15 on Borkum Roadstead sunk due to accident. 
"U 32” Oberleutnant zur See Freiherr v. Spiegel. 

"U 33” Kapitanleutnant Gansser. 28.8.15 withdrawn for use in the Mediterranean Sea.'* 
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Marine Corps Submarines. 


U-Flotilla Flanders 
(March 29 to September 1915). 


Chief: Kapitaénleutnant, from 18.9.15 by Korvettenkapitén Barkenbach. 
Fleet Engineer: Chief Naval Engineer Auguftini. 
Flag lieutenant: Oberleutnant zur See Kiel. 

"UB 2" Oberleutnant zur See Werner Fiirbringer 10. 5.15 Arrived by sea in Zeebrugge. 
"UB 4" Oberleutnant zur See GroB... 23.3.15 commissioned in Antwerp 15.8.15 sunk in battle 
"UB 5" Oberleutnant zur See Smiths. 25.3.15 put into service in Antwerp. 
"UB 6" Oberleutnant zur See Haeker.. 8.4.15 put into service in Antwerp. 
"UB 10" Oberleutnant zur See Steinbrinck 15. 3.15 put into service in Antwerp. 
"UB 12" Oberleutnant zur See Nieland. 29. 3. 15 put into service in Antwerp 
"UB 13" Oberleutnant zur See Walther Gustav Becker 6.4. 15 entered service in Antwerp. 
"UB 16 Oberleutnant zur See Hans Valentiner 12.5. 15 entered service in Antwerp. 
"UB 17" Oberleutnant zur See Wenninger 4. 5.15 put into service in Antwerp. 
"UC 1" Oberleutnant zur See v. Werner arrived at U-Flottilfe Flanders in Zeebrugge on 25.6.15. 


"UC 2" Oberleutnant zur See Mey.... Arrived in Zeebrugge on February 26th, 2015. 2.7.15 
probably sunk by own mine. 


"UC 3" Kapitanleutnant Weisbach ..... 30.6.15 arrived in Zeebrugge. 

"UC 5" Oberleutnant zur See Pustkuhen arrived in Zeebrugge on 27.7.15. 

"UC 6" Oberleutnant zur See Graf v. Schmettow arrived in Zeebrugge on July 31, 15. 
"UC 7" Oberleutnant zur See Wager .. Arrived in Zeebrugge on 12.8.15. 

"UC9" Oberleutnant zur See Schiirmann arrived in Zeebrugge on September 23, 2015. 
"UC 11" Oberleutnant Walter Schmidt arrived in Zeebrugge on May 26, 2015.'° 
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In the course of the later years of the war, facilities were created in Heligoland and 
Emden which made it possible to save a great deal of time by carrying out small-scale repairs to 
the ship and mechanical engineering in these U-boat berths. However, the main repair site for the 
submarines returning from the sea after prolonged use was and remained the Wilhelmshaven 
Imperial Shipyard. In exceptional cases, the Imperial Shipyard in Kiel was also called upon to 
relieve the burden. 


Surrounding is the war structure of the U-boats of the High Seas Fleet used until the end 
of September 1915 for the trade war in the "war zone" around England and the Flanders U- 
Flotilla belonging to the Marine Corps and put into service on March 29, 1915. Outside the area 
of the U-boats of the High Seas Fleet and the Marine Corps — the war zone around England — 
two more theaters of the U-boat trade war arose by September 1915: in the area of the 
Mediterranean Division in Constantinople — Aegean and Black Sea, for the trade war of 
subordinate importance — and in the Mediterranean itself, where the Austro-Hungarian war 
ports of Cattaro and Pola served as bases for the German submarines gathering there. On 1.7. 15, 
the command of the "German U-Half Flotilla Pola", which was subordinate to the Admiralty, 
was formed. 


Submarines of the Mediterranean Division in Constantinople. 


"U 21" from the I. U. Hfl.: 5.6.15 arrived in Constantinople. 

"UB 3" Oblt. z. S. Siegfried Schmidt 5/23/15 started the march from Cattaro to Asia 
Minor, lost on the way. 

"UB 7" Obit. z.S. Werner 13. 6.15 arrived in Smyrna. 

"UB 8" Oblt. z. S. v. Voigt...... 4.6.15 arrived in Constantinople. 

"UB 14" Oblt. z. S. v. Heimburg arrived in Orak (Keinasien) on 24.7.15. 

"UC 13" Oblt. z. S. Kichner...... Arrived in Orak on 26.8.15. 

"UC 14" Oblt. z. S.. Caesar Bauer arrived in Orak on 18.7.15. 

"UC 15" Oblt. S. v. Dewitz ..... 20.7.15 arrived in Orak.”° 
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German U-Half Flotilla Pola. 


Half Flotilla Commander: Kapitanleutnant Adam. 


"U 33" from the IV. U, Hfl. Arrived in Cattaro on 16.9.15. 
"U 34" from II. U. Hfl. Arrived in Gattaro on 23.8.15. 

"U 35" from IL. U. Hfl. Arrived in Cattaro on 23.8.15. 

"U 39" from II. U. Hfl. 15.9.15 Arrived in Cattaro '. 

"UC 12" Oblt. z. S. Palis 27.6.15 put into service in Pola. 


Finally, it should be added that in August 1915 a temporary and small-scale commercial 
war was also waged with U-boats against shipping to Russia in the eastern Baltic Sea. Apart 
from "U 9", which was handed over to the Baltic Sea Forces on July 7th, 15 by the 1st U-Half 
Flotilla, there was also "U 26", Kapitanleutnant Frhr. v. Berckheim, involved, who failed to 
return with his boat from the Gulf of Finland merchant war operation at the end of August 
1915. 
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2. The trade war of the U-boats of the High Seas Fleet 


from early February to early April 1915. 
Maps | to 3, 


The Prelude. ''U 16", Kaptlt.Hansen, 9-21. 2. 


After the important decisions that were made on February Ist and 4th, 1915 in Berlin and 
Wilhelmshaven, "U 16" set sail on February 9th as the first boat from Helgoland to the English 
Channel to open the trade war. However, the activity of "U 16" in enemy territory had to end 
before February 18, the announced date of the start of the trade war. '"U 16" is therefore the only 
boat that was still given the implementing regulations of the Admiralty for the U-boat blockade 
of the French north and west coasts (1), regulations which were soon overtaken by the orders for 
the trade war itself. Nevertheless, there is reason to place the operation of "U 16" at the forefront 
of the U-boat war, since its entire implementation differs in nothing from the following and the 
result was not the sinking of transport ships but of merchant steamers - a confirmation the 
experience that, given the conditions in the English Channel, it was generally not possible for U- 
boats to determine whether they were dealing with merchant ships or military transports. The 
main points of the implementation regulations for the U-boat blockade in the Channel issued by 
the Admiralty on February 2 were as follows: 


"In order not to endanger merchant ships who may have become aware of the warning 
issued at sea, only those who want to enter French ports and who have the impression of make 
transport steamers. At night this will be acceptable to any major steamer wishing to enter a 
French port.” 


1) See Marine-Archiv, "Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten", Volume 1, p. 85/86." 
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"From February 16th, all ships to be destroyed near the French coasts which, by their size, 
their appearance and the circumstances in which they are encountered, give rise to the suspicion 
that they are troop-transport steamers or are carrying war material." 

"As the English Government has recommended that their ships fly a neutral flag, the 
neutral flag alone is not proof of a ship's innocence." 


The F. d. U. in a special order dated February 6, 15 for "U 16": 


"Intelligence from the enemy: The main landing sites for troop transports are: Boulogne 
and Le Havre, as well as Calais, Dieppe, Fecamp, Cherbourg, .... Task: U 16 is to search the 
ports on the north coast of France according to the instructions of the Admiralty. Stop at 
individual ports at their own discretion based on observations. . . .. 

"Execution: .... Great care when passing the Dover Strait and the fairways to the east 
thereof (1). It is not improbable that the English will guard the road itself and the approach 
courses with submerged U-boats. It is therefore perhaps advisable to pass the endangered area 
with the current on the courses previously recognized as mine-free.” 


On February 9, “U 16” set off from Helgoland directly through the Hoofden onto the 
Dover Straits. On the afternoon of the 10th the meeting took place with the English steamer 
"Laertes" going from the Thames to Holland (2). The English steamer came into view with the 
Dutch flag and immediately at the first attempt by a U-boat to engage in a trade war fueled the 
distrust spread among the Admiralty, the fleet and in U-boat circles that the official English radio 
message issued on January 31st Advice to English ships to evade attack by German U-boats by 
flying neutral flags would be generally followed. As already reported, the steamer "Laertes" 
immediately turned around as "U 16" approached and tried to escape when the U-boat took up 
pursuit and finally opened machine gun fire. 


1) This refers to the English mining area east of the Dover Strait according to the English 
Admiralty's announcement of October 2nd, 2014. — Navy Archives, “The U-Boat Trade War”, 
Volume 1, Pages. 1 and 3: 

2) Cf. Marine-Archiv, “Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten”, Volume 1, Pages 105/ 106.7 
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The steamer was able to do this because the old petrol engine submarine neither had sufficient 
engine power nor was it equipped with a gun. 

11. 2. During the day north of the Ruytingen Bank surface levels of a mine barrier were 
passed, the location of which was not yet known from earlier U-boat reports. Reached Calais on 
the evening of the 11th but observed his shipping there during the night of the 12th. Went 
through the Dover-Calais road in the morning of the 12th in bad weather; strong ground contact 
under the French coast in the area of Cape Blanc Nez (east of Gris Nez). The boat pushes itself 
out of the water with tower and forecastle and, in this disabled state, is in danger of being noticed 
and destroyed by an approaching destroyer. By using engines, "U 16" manages to get free of the 
sand just in time and, albeit with damaged rudder gear, gain the free fairway between Gris Nez 
and the Colbart-Grund. 

13. In the morning, in the dark, an overwater attack on the steamer; torpedo miss. 
Because of frequent machine failures, the commander decides not to go beyond Cherbourg. 

14. stormy weather, its possibility of attack. 

15. In the evening at night on the French coast near Cape d'Antifer, a heavy-armed attack 
on a steamer without insignia. torpedo hit. Steamer sinks, lifeboats are picked up by destroyers, 
nationality and name of the ship could not be determined by the submarine. It was the English 
steamer "Dulwick", 3289 T. 

16. Afternoon north of Barfleur pursued steamer without flag. Ship stops and is 
abandoned when prompted. French steamer "Bille de Lille", 997 T, sunk by opening the valves 
and an explosive shell. Lifeboats are fitted out from the submarine and towed near shore. 

17. In the Seine Bay, storm, engine trouble. 

18. In the morning, between Fecamp and Dieppe, in the dark, an attack by overwater on 
an unknown steamer without markings. Torpedo hit. French steamer, "Dinorah", 4208 T, did not 
sink, but was towed in. 

18. Afternoon forced by the proximity of English destroyers to remain permanently under 
water. Several attempts at steamers do not lead to a shot, as they are recognized in good time as 
neutrals. On the evening of the 18th, constant machine failures forced the operation to stop. 
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19. Headed for Dover Street in the morning after dark on the return march. Meanwhile, 
near the Varne bank, attacked a steamer of unknown nationality without insignia afloat. Sinking 
could not be observed because the fairway was too busy. 

The torpedoing of this steamer, whose name remained uncertain at first, was to have a not 
unimportant diplomatic aftermath. As it later turned out, it had been the Norwegian tanker 
"Beltridge", 7OOOT, which was able to reach an English port - the first neutral ship to be affected 
by the submarine warfare. 

Running under water, the "U 16" then crossed the Dover Strait without incident. — 
March 19th in the morning through the English mining area. North of Ruytingen-Bank, as if on 
the way, steered through the holes of the mine barrier visible on the surface, irregularly laid, and 
at times very dense. 

On the march through the Hoofden on the 20th only a few neutral steamers stopped, 
papers checked; otherwise its events. 

21. 2. arrived Helgoland. 

From the Commander's final report: The success of the operation suffered from 
predominantly unfavorable weather - either low visibility or heavy seas - and from continued 
engine failures, which eventually led to early abandonment. The smoke that is typical of petrol 
engines was perceived as a constant danger when working above water during the day. 

Passing through the English mine area is only considered safe when the weather is clear 
and calm, if the enemy mines lying on the surface can be expected to be recognized in good time. 

The surface attack at night seemed particularly promising to the commander. "In many 
cases, the sub-arms attack (during the day) will not lead to the goal because of the low speed." 


The Command for the U-Boat Trade War. 


Two days after "U 16" set sail for its Channel operation, "U 30" followed for the first 
actual attack on enemy merchant shipping according to the Admiralty's war zone declaration of 
February 4th. For "U 20" as well as for all other U-boats of the High Seas Fleet, a detailed order 
of the F. d. U. of February 8th, approved by the Fleet Command, applied in the first phase of the 
U-boat war now beginning, which, in addition to later additions, remained the general basis and 
essentially contained the following in an abbreviated, verbatim form:” 
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"1. The following blockade positions are planned and are to be manned by one submarine 
each:" 


"a) the far coast of England, 
"b) South Coast (English Channel), 
"c) East coast of England between the Firth of Forth and the Tyne. 


"Regarding a): Boats from "U 19" upwards (diesel boats) come into consideration. The 
Irish Sea and the Bristol Channel are alternately occupied. Round trip through the Strait of Dover 
or around Scotland is left to the discretion of weather conditions.” 

“Regarding b) the boats “U 6” to “U 17” (petrol motor boats) are planned. — 
Commercial traffic coming from afar is gathered at the Isle of Wight and then follows the 
English Channel coast towards Dover. Weather permitting, advance to the starting point: English 
warships can be hit in Lyme Bay. Southampton and Newhaven have recently been cited as 
departure points for transport ships to France.” 

“Regarding e), the submarines that are new to the Fleet (not yet battle-tested) are to be 
used. — Shipping from the Skagerrak heads for Farn Island, thence heavy traffic to the Firth of 
Forth and south under the English coast.” 


"2. Apart from the general allocation of the blockade areas, the above information should 
only be considered as a guide. The behavior of the boats must be based on the weather, 
observations of commercial traffic, hostile hostility, etc. Principle: damage to enemy trade as 
severely as possible in as many different places as possible." 

"3. Greatest caution when passing the English Channel. It is to be expected that the 
blocking of this road will be a primary means of keeping U-boats off the main English roads. In 
addition to the previously known mine barriers, heavy guarding by torpedo boats and submerged 
submarines must be expected.” 

"4. Calling at Zeebrugge not desired due to the danger of planes and the risk of being 
reported to England, which may result in tightening of Channel security.” 
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Start-up left to “if special reasons make this desirable, e.g. refilling of material, etc., also if bad 
weather on the way out makes it dangerous to pass through the suspected mine area. 

5. To retain as many torpedoes (for the return march, when leaving the "area of activity") 
as are necessary for one's own safety, as well as for any attack if warships are hit on the way 
back - i.e. generally one bow and one stern torpedo.” 

“Tn addition, the destruction of small vessels by explosive cartridges or by; artillery. The 
greatest caution here, since unexpected artillery or rifle fire, the presence of destroyers, 
submerged submarines and finally attacks by other steamers in sight are to be expected.” 

"6. Objects of Attack find Ships bound for and coming from England; with the same 
prospects of attack, ships bound for England are to be preferred. The aim is to sink the largest 
and most heavily laden steamers possible.” 

"7. Messages to the U-boats on the way are sent via the Norddeich radio station and are 
to be picked up if possible.” 


From this order it is clear that the F. d. U. had decided to drop one submarine position 
when occupying the blockade positions around England compared to the plan he had originally 
drafted on December 27, 14 (1), which envisaged the deployment of 2 submarines for the west 
coast . Incoming, in the diary of F. d. U. from February 5, 1915 apparent considerations as to 
what could be obtained from the available submarine material give the reason: For the voyages 
to the west coast, at the beginning of February 10 diesel boats of the fleet (2) were to be assessed 
as capable. The round trip to and from the west coast was estimated at around 14 days, the stay 
in the area of activity at only 4, and the maintenance at the shipyard after each trip at an average 
of 28 days. According to this, there was a 46-day interval between the start of two consecutive 
operations by one and the same submarine. If only the one planned position on the west coast 
was to be kept permanently manned and a new boat was sent to relieve it every 4 days, the 10 
boats suitable for the west coast were used to the last in the 46 days mentioned. 


1) Volume 1, pp. 220/221. . 

2) “U 19”, “U 22”, “U 24”, “U27°—U30”, “U35”. — "U32" was being repaired from 
February 9th to March 21st, "U 33" was provisionally only suitable for use in the North Sea Bay, 
"U 34" only for trips to the English east coast.”’ 
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Same calculation for keeping the channel occupied: 7 petrol boats were considered 
available (1). Round trip 10 days, stay there at most 6 (16 days of sea endurance was estimated 
quite favorably for the petrol boats), repair 28, altogether 44 days from the start of a boat's 
voyage to renewed readiness. Sending out a boat every 6 days for 44 days required the 7 petrol 
boats available. 

According to these calculations, which were only intended to be a very approximate 
estimate, the number of U-boats was just enough to keep the open seas and extensive maritime 
trade routes on the English west coast and in the English Channel one boat each. 

It should also be noted about the order of F. d. U. dated February 8th, that it contains its 
guidelines, as well as the first instructions (2) issued on February 2nd by the Chief of the 
Admiralty for U-boat Warfare, how the U-boat commanders should behave towards the neutral 
flags. Only when it became known that neutral shipping lines would identify their ships with 
special badges on the ship's side did the F.d.U. on February 11 the following addition to his order 
of the 8th: 

"On the occasion of the newspaper report that individual neutral states want to make their 
merchant ships recognizable not only by the flag but also by painting parts of the ship's hull in 
the national colors, the Chief of the High Seas Forces ordered: 

"The attacks of the U-boats should primarily be directed against English ships (3), and 
those flying the neutral flag without the above-mentioned insignia, so with a high degree of 
probability they are to be considered English." 

"In the second place, ships with the above-described insignia are also to be destroyed, 
since there is certainty that England will not imitate these insignia as well." 


It was entirely uncertain how the recognition of foreign merchant ships by the flag and 
the newly devised insignia day and night would prove to be in reality at sea. 


1) "U6", "U8", "U9", "U10”, "U12", "U16", "U17”. — "U14" was hit by an air bomb in 
Zeebrugge on 2.2. and put out of action until the end of April 1915. 

2) Volume 1, p. 9. 

3) Ships flying the English flag are meant.”® 
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According to all available information (1) the Navy must have been in the mood for unlimited 
suspicion that English shipping would be expected to engage in any kind of deceptive manoeuvre. 
Wide freedom of action for the U-boats seemed indispensable under such circumstances if the 
blow to enemy commerce was to strike safely and effectively. The wording of the order of 
February 11 corresponded to this. It remained to be seen what the U-boat commanders would 
make of it and what their actions would achieve. 


"U 30", Kaptlt. v. Rosenberg, 11.-28. 2. 


As the first boat to the trade war in the Irish Sea left the Ems on February 11th. Approach 
through Dover Strait. 13" at Noord-Hinder and in the Ruytingen-Bank area, in moderate sea 
conditions, crossed the mine barriers visible on the surface surfaced. After that without staying 
13th in the evening, steering for depth, with the current through the Dover Strait. The Gris Nez 
beacon and the Port of Dover searchlights, clearly visible through the periscope, provide good 
guidance for otherwise difficult underwater navigation in the strong current. 

14"-17" March far through the channel, hampered by stormy seas, occasionally heaved 
to, mostly at depth at night to rest the hunted. On the way his possibility of attacking due to the 
prevailing lack of sight and the impossibility of keeping the submerged boat at periscope depth 
for torpedo firing. 

17th/18th night in St. George's Canal, surface attack on dimmed ship, 2 funnels visible, 
but uncertain whether war or merchant ship. Torpedo miss. 18th, on the day of the opening of the 
U-boat war, in Liverpool Bay. Since "U 30" is not yet equipped with a cannon, only the unseen | 
attack (2) with torpedo can be considered. With the limited visibility through the periscope of the 
submerged boat, the overview of the steamer routes is imperfect. Apart from a number of small 
ships, only one worthwhile incoming steamer is sighted, but at too great a distance to reach her. 
So this important day before Liverpool passes uneventfully. Also on the 19th he had an 
opportunity to shoot. 


1) Volume 1, pp. 104 106. 
2) |= under water; + = over water.”” 
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20" |- Attack without warning on incoming steamer without flag and insignia. Torpedo 
hit. Ship is sinking. English steamer "Cambank", 3112 Tons. 

When his other ship came into sight in Liverpool Bay in the hours that followed, the 
commander of "U 30" suspected that traffic had been diverted by radio telegram after one of the 
steamers had been sunk, and he closed the Irish Sea through the northern entrance left, expecting 
to find valuable incoming ships there. 

On the march on the 20th near the Isle of Man, the 337 Ton English steamer 
"Downshire" was stopped by warning machine gun shots and sunk after the crew disembarked 
with explosive cartridges. 

21st and 22nd in waiting position in front of the North Canal. As in Liverpool Bay with 
no result. With several attempts to attack incoming steamers, the boat cannot come within 
torpedo range due to the low | speed. When another storm came up on the 22nd and the high 
Atlantic sea made handling the U-boat at periscope depth hopeless, the commander decided to 
march back north around England. 

Arrived in Wilhelmshaven on February 28th. 

17 days underway, 5 of them in the area of the English west coast in front of the gates of 
the largest ports of the island kingdom, only 2 of 7 torpedoes fired, 2 enemy merchant ships with 
a total of 3449 Tons sunk - this moderate result of the first operation after the Irish Sea is mainly 
attributed to the submarine commander's assumption that the overseas connections of a world 
trading center like Liverpool could be diverted in the short term. Otherwise, apart from the 
February storms, the circumstance had an unfavorable influence that the equipping of the boats 
from "U 19" onwards with 8.8 cm guns (1) on "U 30" could not yet be carried out. Hence the 
described disadvantages of underwater observation on the steamer route and underwater attack, 
disadvantages that the commander of "U 16", Kaptlt. Hansen, immediately secured success by 
surface attacks at night in the manner of torpedo boats. 


1) "U 6" to "U 17" were armed with 3.7 cm or 5 cm guns, depending on the weight and 
stability of these boats.*” 
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Page 23 "U 8" — 13th to 26th. 2. 
"U 8", Kapfit. StoB, 13th—26th 2. 


13.2. departed from Helgoland to the trade war after the English Channel. Since heavy 
seas on the 14th made crossing the mine area inadvisable, "U 8" arrived in Ostend on the 15th to 
wait for better weather. There, on the 16th, "U 8" received the order from the Chief of the High 
Seas Forces (1) that the beginning of the trade war was temporarily postponed as a result of the 
American note of 12 February and that further instructions would have to be awaited. On 20" 2. 
"U 8" received the order from the Chief of the Admiralty (2) through the Marine Corps that the 
U-boat war had to begin in the North Sea and in the English Channel, but that ships flying the 
American and Italian flags were to be spared if they were not surely recognized as hostile. 

On the 21st, "U 8" continued the westbound operation from Ostend, which had been 
interrupted for 6 days. On the same day march through the English barriers, which are visible 
again on acalm sea. At night 21./22. U-boat grounded west of barrer to pass Dover on 22nd at 
day |. During this passage only a few trawlers observed as guards on the French side. 

23. In the eastern part of the Channel, on the shipping lane under the English coast, 
forced into constant submersion by enemy guards, destroyers, and armed trawlers. Heavy 
steamer traffic at Beachy Head. There, on the 23rd, three underwater attacks with torpedo fire 
without warning on steamers without flags and insignia, which were mistaken for Englishmen. 
First attack: torpedo hit, ship sank immediately; English steamer "Branksome Chine", 2026 Tons. 
Second attack: torpedo miss. Third attack: hit, ship sunk; English steamer "Dakby", 1976 Tons. 
Even among the other numerous steamers between Beachy Head and Dungeness, the U-boat had 
hardly noticed one with a neutral flag and neutral colors on the ship's side that day. Almost all of 
them drove without a flag and without any other identification of their nationality and, according 
to the commander of "U 8", were to be addressed as Englishmen. A noteworthy observation that 
gave the leadership of the U-boat war to think! 

The events of the following day should confirm that observation. 


1) Volume 1, p. 116. 
2) Volume 1, p. 135, quoted verbatim.”! 
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After resting briefly on the bottom, "U 8" tried to continue the attacks at the same spot on the 
night of the 24th, but was forced to dive by the guards. On the other hand, the U-boat's daytime 
activity on the 24th on the steamer lanes near Beachy Head was again successful. In the course 
of less than 3 hours, 3 steamers were sunk without warning by a torpedo shot in an underwater 
attack. All 3 without flag and insignia, and all 3, as suspected, of English nationality: the 
steamers “Rio Parana’, 4,015 Tons, “Western Coast”, 1,165 Tons and “Harpalion”’, 5,867 Tons. 

With 6 of the 8 torpedoes carried, 3/2 days after leaving Ostend, 5 enemy ships totaling 
15,049 Tons were sunk. Due to the detonation of the torpedoes, however, the gyrocompass of the 
boat had suffered a disturbance, which caused the commander to forgo using his 2 remaining 
torpedoes and to break off the operation. 

On the return march on the 25th, there was an encounter with the English hospital ship 
“St. Andrew" instead, which must be quoted because the official English naval history (1) 
contains the statement that "U 8" made an attempt to attack the hospital ship. On the other hand, 
it can be stated that the commander of "U 8" according to his clear report had no thought of an 
attack on this ship, which he recognized as a hospital ship, and that the U-boat carried out its 
movement, which should have served in some way for the attack be able. 

Submerged by day on the 25th through Dover—Calais on the French side; on the 26th 
through the visible mine barriers, entered Ostend on the same day. 


The loss of "'U 8", 4.3.15. 


In the few days from February 27 to March 3, Kaptlt. Sto® overhauled the engines and 
the damaged compass system of his boat in Ostend, replenished his supply of fuel and torpedoes 
as well as the other equipment and was thus ready again in the shortest possible time for new 
undertakings with the same goal. 

Together with "U 20", which was destined for the Irish Sea, "U 8" left from Ostend to the 
west on March 4. 


= 1) Corbett, "Naval Operations", Vol. 2, p. 274. — Longmans, Green and Co., London 
1921. 
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The facts of the destruction by destroyers guarding Dover were immediately published by the 
English Admiralty, but the German side was dependent on guesswork about the process itself 
and the conclusions to be drawn from it, until Kapitaénleutnant Sto8 left Rotterdam on July 15, 
1918 after the end of his captivity could send an in-depth report. This reads: 


“Leaved Ostend on March 4th, 15, 7:00 with the intention of entering the English 
Channel, destroying as much as possible there and returning to Ostend for re-equipment as soon 
as possible. The drive to the first enemy mine barrier at Ruytingen-Bank was carried out together 
with "U 20". There they parted ways because "U 20" wanted to use the Calais fairway. In 
addition to the first mine barrier, which was already known from earlier trips, an extraordinarily 
dense, second mine barrier was encountered. When the last barrier was passed, it became 
invisible. It was therefore decided to stay on the water for as long as possible in order to get as 
precise a point of departure as possible before commencing the underwater journey through the 
Strait of Dover. As the insight increased, the boat was grounded near South Foreland. However, 
the position of the boat on the bottom was so precarious due to the rocky bottom and the strong 
current that it had to be surfaced again and sailed westwards over water. The boat remained as 
submersible as possible; it was driven electrically.” 

"At | o'clock it suddenly flared up. An enemy destroyer was sighted at a distance of 
about 1.5 nm and another at 4 nm. The former immediately set course for the boat at full speed. 
Noch just managed to get to the necessary depth.” 

"The U-boat was thus discovered at the entrance to the narrows, behind which lay the 
mine barriers, which could not be passed over water again because of enemy counteraction. The 
stream was to capsize in an hour and then sweep in a westerly direction. Laying aground was out 
of the question because of the rocky seabed and strong current.” 

"The whole destroyer flotilla from Dover was mobilized. Whenever the periscope was 
deployed to determine location because of the difficulty of the water, the boat seemed to be 
spotted by some destroyer. = 
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The weather became very clear, the wind “further decreased, there was no swell. The submarine 
was run over countless times by destroyers. 

"It was therefore decided not to fiddle with the periscope any more and to walk at 20 m 
water depth to about abeam of Dungenefi. 

“During this time, destroyers were continually heard sailing at full speed... . At 3:30 an 
explosion was heard throughout the boat, but it must have been quite far away. At 5:30 [heard a 
relatively faint but bright sound from the tower, which seemed suspicious...... Irregular sides 
were noticed in depth controls... ... I went to the forward torpedo room to observe the screw 
noises. At that moment, at about 5:45, there was a violent explosion that shook the boat violently. 
All lamps were destroyed. . .. Heavy masses of water penetrated the boat at various points. A 
strong fire broke out behind the starboard control panel in the control room, which also indicated 
that water had penetrated through the pressure hull. All electrical operating equipment failed. 
The hydroplanes worked their magic. The boat became heavily bow-heavy as a result of the 
penetrating water. The force of the inflowing water and the rapidly expanding hey in the control 
room persuaded the chief engineer, Nav.-Eng. Pelz, to turn on compressed air to blow out the 
diving tanks before I could get into the tower from the forward torpedo room. The situation in 
the control center and the report from the chief engineer that the machine announcement had 
failed made me decide, in the interest of maintaining the hunt, to continue to have compressed air 
given.... This increased the previous inclination to 50-60°... The accumulator battery overflowed 
and spread suffocating gases with the overflowing water. 

"The boat shot up quickly and, having reached the surface, righted itself again at about 
25° pitch. Immediately after surfacing, a shell hit the front edge of the tower. ... Immediately 
after surfacing, I looked through the tower windows and observed several destroyers in a circular 
arc in the immediate vicinity. Resistance was out of the question. The torpedoes and their tubes 
were not in immediate readiness for attack. The boat's inability to maneuver and the forward 
inclination prevented any possibility of a shot. I had the tower hatch opened with the intention of 
sinking the boat.”** 
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The hunt for "U 8" succeeded in leaving the sinking boat, except for the man who was 
alive; it was taken up in full by the English destroyers. After the compressed air was switched off, 
the flooding of the diving tanks and the water that had penetrated the pressure hull caused the 
boat to sink quickly. 

The official report of the English Admiralty, which is important for completion, states: 

"U 8" was first sighted by the destroyer "Viking" of the VI. Destroyer Flotilla near the 
Barne Bank lightship around noon on March 4th. "Viking" opened fire and the submarine dove. 
At 1:26 p.m. reported a drifter (guard vehicle) that a display net was moving 6 miles northeast of 
Barne Bank. During the hunt that followed (in which, according to the Admiralty report in The 
Times of 3/9/15, a total of 12 destroyers were involved) (1) the periscope was seen three times. 
Around 5 p.m. the destroyer “Ghurka” detonated its towed gear. The submarine came to the 
surface at an angle of about 45°. The "Maori" and "Ghurka" opened fire, one shot each, and hit 
the conning tower of the submarine... 4 officers and 25 men were captured. The submarine sank 
within 10 minutes (2).” 

The loss of "U 8" and its commander, who was clearly about to start a series of ventures 
of his own accord that might have been groundbreaking, is particularly regrettable. It was 
unfavorable weather conditions that determined the first, incidental arrival of "U 8" in Ostend. A 
quick, undisturbed march then takes the boat in less than 2 days from Ostend through the English 
mines and the Strait of Dover to the almost uninterrupted shipping traffic flowing towards the 
Thames in the area of Beachy Head, which from there crowded together as in a channel the war 
measures of the English Admiralty, past Folkestone and into the Downs, into the gap in the 
English blockade. The gun is hardly missed on "U 8"; the heavy enemy guard would not have 
allowed the boat to make much use of it afloat for stopping merchant ships. 


1) Except for the three mentioned; the destroyers "Nubian", "Mohawk’, "Falcon", 
"Kangaroo", "Cossack", "Leven", "Fawn", "Syren" and "Ure". 
2) See also Corbett, “Naval Operations”, Vol. 2, p. 276. 
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But, unlike what happened to "U 30" off Liverpool and in the Irish Sea, the steamer courses 
converge so closely in the easternmost corner of the English Channel that even the low mobility 
of the U-boat under water is its obstacle. The offered targets in their multitude cannot escape the 
torpedo shot. No wasted attempts; and all ships without a flag appear English. 

Kapilt. StoB recognizes that every hour of travel far away is a waste of military time, that 
he can nowhere do his job as quickly and safely as at this point. In just under 28 hours, 6 
torpedoes were fired, and when the compass malfunction forced him to return, the commander 
was only striving after the impressive experience he had gained: to the nearest base in Flanders 
— not back to the distant North Sea shipyard — to speed up preparation for the new voyage in 
the so favorably located hunting ground. With the same guiding principle: "sink as much as 
possible in the channel and return to Ostend for re-equipment as quickly as possible", the 
commander of "U 8" sets sail to the west for his second operation, which will be his last. 

The commands for the submarines should not be rigidly bound with each letter. They 
were, like the F.d.U. in his instructions of 8.2. had emphasized should generally be regarded as 
indicative. In enemy territory, the commanders of the U-boats themselves had to find the ways in 
which the new weapon could have the greatest effect in an unprecedented form of warfare. It was 
The Kapilt. StoB’s own realization. and his purpose, clearly stated in word and deed, to take 
advantage of the situation in Flanders. The F.d. U. had warned of the danger of planes in the 
ports of the Marine Corps and before approaching, but he allowed "U 8" to do it, and success had 
to decide. It does not seem out of the question that the independent action of one boat would 
have paved a new way for the trade war farther afield, that the question of bases for the U-boats, 
which has already been shelved in the spirit of the leader of Flanders, Admiral von Schroder, 
would have revived if the first exemplary thrust by "U 8" had been followed by further rapid 
strikes, if the randomness of the war had not played a role here again, just as strange and 
paralyzing in the same way as the air bomb that fell on February 2", met “U 14” in Zeebrugge. 

The F. d. U. estimated for the channel operations from the North Sea, "U 8" had taken no 
more than 5 days from Ostend in total.*° 
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This fact, together with the irrefutable advance of air defenses in the ports of Flanders, might 
have led to new decisions if fully evaluated. 


At about the same time as the "U 8" Channel operation, two U-boats were marched to the 
east coast of England. However, technical problems forced the early termination of the first 
attempt in that part of the war zone. 


"U 34", Kapilt. Riickders, 21-26. 2. 


First war use of the boat, which was put into service on October 5th, 2014 and went to the 
front on January 13th, 2015. 21.2. departed from Helgoland to the trade war on the English east 
coast. On the 23rd in the North Sea |- torpedo attack, as "U 34" still had no guns against a 
trawler that seemed suspicious of being an enemy guard. Missed. 

24. Retreat due to engine trouble before the English coast is reached. 26. Helgoland. 


"U 9", Obit. z. S. SpieB, 25.2.-1. 3. 


13.2. Takeover of the formerly of Kaptlt. Otto Weddigen gloriously led boat by the 
previous watch officer of "U 9". 

25.2. Departed from Helgoland with the same destination as "U 34". 27th due to compass 
failure in heavy seas, wind force 9-11, retreat. 1.3. in Heligoland. 


"U 6", Obit. z. S. Lepsius, 25. 2,-5. 3, 


25.2. from Helgoland to the English Channel. 

26. Crossed the enemy mine area under water in the evening in unusually rapid advance 
without having seen a mine or touched an anchor line. Submerged through Dover-Calais on the 
French side at night of the 27th. On the 27th already on the English coast at Beachy Head. 

28. |- Attack on unmarked steamer, which makes the U-boat's approach more difficult 
due to noticeable course changes. Shortly after the torpedo shot, which failed, "U 6" was rammed 
by the steamer, but the turret was not seriously damaged. But since both periscopes were 
destroyed, the operation must be broken off. 

The English naval war work (1) contains a description of the typical event, which was 
also praised in English newspapers immediately after the event. 


1) Corbett, "Naval Operations", Vol. 2, pp. IAI 
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After that, the Captain of that steamer, the English steamer "Thordis", 501 Tons, noticed the 
submarine periscope at the beginning of the attack and turned towards it. After apparently 
unsuccessfully attempting to attack the steamer's starboard side, the U-boat repeated the attack 
from the port side and fired the torpedo. When the periscope became visible again at close range 
after the missed shot, the steamer Captain turned after it, rammed the boat and assumed that he 
had definitely destroyed it. A gift of money from the Admiralty "in recognition of his skillful 
leadership in saving his ship" and a decoration were his reward. 

The mentioned official English naval wartime value mentions in this connection that 
already on February 14, 15 the English Admiralty issued confidential instructions to the English 
merchant ships, which allegedly were not intended to attack and destroy German U-boats, but 
were destined only for the safety of the English shipping. However, the fact that the decisively 
recommended turning of a steamer towards the periscope of a U-boat in sight ahead should not 
be used to ram and sink the enemy, but only for the safety of one's own ship, does not appear to 
be quite understandable from the German point of view. In fact, the English Admiralty also 
counted on the destruction of "U 6", praised and rewarded the deed, spurred them on to emulate 
it and within a short time was able to record the probably not undesirable success that the 
Captains of the English warfare ships stopped, joined in the beginning trade war as non- 
combatants, rather eagerly went over to be extremely active against the German U-boats. 

On March Ist "U 6" steered in an uninterrupted 14-hour dive without a periscope through 
Dover-Calais and the mines area adjoining to the east and entered Heligoland on the 5th. 


Since February 20, the Irish Sea was and remained unoccupied by submarines - a 
noticeable consequence of the diplomatic objection of the United States of February 12. 

When finally the Imperial consent of the 22nd gave freedom of action to the west coast 
again on condition that the American and Italian Flags be spared, on the 23rd an order was issued 
by F. d. U. to "U 20" and "U 27" to set off at the same time with the following special order:** 
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"Since the English overseas trade through F.T. being directed along certain routes - at the 
moment it is going north around Ireland - find certain observations on the subject desirable. 
Therefore, and in order to take action as energetically as possible in this initial period, this time 2 
submarines are to go to the Irish Sea, "U 27" and "U 20", one the northern half including the 
entrance to Glasgow, one the southern half including the Bristol Channel watch. Since, according 
to newspaper reports, the intended protection of the American Flag has become known to the 
public as a result of a message from the German Ambassador, extensive misuse of the American 
Flag in particular must be expected." 


"U 20", Kaptlt. Schwieger, 25.2.-17.3. 


25.2. sailed from the Ems to the southern part of the Irish Sea. 26. into Zeebrugge to fix a 
leak in the boat with shipyard equipment. 27. Left Zeebrugge, but called at Ostend because of 
rough seas in view of the mine area. As a result of the persistence of bad weather, the march to 
Weiten was not continued until March 4th together with "U 8". 4. by two mine barriers at 
Ruytingen-Bank. "The mines lay at irregular intervals and could only be seen very late in a sea 
of force 4. The boat passed a pair of pairs at a distance of 2 m., since these mines were almost 
constantly being washed over by the sea.” Nevertheless, “U 20” got through the barriers without 
damage. Then on the 4th under water along the French coast through the Dover Strait and 
surfaced near Boulogne about midnight. 

5. Headed for the English coast. South Isle of Wight | Attack without warning on 
steamer, who, having no flag or insignia, is believed to be English. Torpedo miss. 5th and 6th 
march to Weiten. Several larger steamers are let past, partly because of too great a distance — 
"U 20" still has its gun to stop — partly because of neutral markings. The area between Start 
Point and Lizard Head is described as a favorable attack area, but "U 20" strives in literal 
interpretation of its mission to the Irish Sea. 

6. At Lizard Head |- torpedo miss on unflagged steamer. It was the English steamer 
Grimsby Hall. 

7. Bristol Channel reached, there 4 attack without warning on steamer with no flag, no 
insignia, no name. Torpedo hit. English steamer "Bengrove", 3840 tons, sunk.*” 
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During the onward march through St. George's Canal, we did not get a shot at some steamers 
because heavy seas prevented the boat's depth control. 

9th in Liverpool Bay | attack on unmarked steamer. Torpedo hit. English steamer, 
"Princess Victoria", 1108 Tons, sunk. In anticipation of increased enemy counter-attacks, the 
commander left the promising position in front of Liverpool in order to advance towards the 
northern entrance to the Irish Sea, although the northern part of the area was assigned to "U 27". 

10. Arrived in the North Channel; there a strong line of trawlers, which seem to protect 
against submarines with towed search equipment; but no steamer traffic. So march back south 
again. 10th/11th at night several large steamers in sight coming from Liverpool towards the 
North Channel. No attempted attack, "because the night was too dark and accompanying 
destroyers could not have been identified in time". 

11. In the evening in the dark f-attack on steamers without markings. Torpedo hit. 
English steamer "Florazan", 4658 Tons, sunk. 

12. Headed back east through the English Channel. 

A | attack south of Start Point on an English steamer of the Royal Mail Line is thwarted 
because, in the manner of the steamer Thordis, the latter turns toward the periscope visible on 
smooth seas. 

A lot of fog on the march. 

14. Dove through the Dover Strait. Then through the visible mine barriers, and in the 
evening of the same day we called at Ostend to give the boat a brief rest and to get news of any 
new mine barriers. 

16. Departed from Ostend. 

17. Arrived on the Ems. 


"U 27"", Kaptlt. Wegener, 25.2.— 17.3. 


25 February left the Ems for the northern part of the Irish Sea. Route through the North 
Sea around Scotland. 27th through the Fair Isle Narrows between Orkneys and Shetlands. 1.3. 
Arrived before the north entrance to the Irish Sea. From the Ist to the night of the 4th, waiting 
outside the North Channel to observe the shipping route leading from the north into the Irish Sea, 
as ordered. Little traffic these days, mainly smaller ships, his shooting opportunity.*° 
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4. Steered into the North Channel, observed irregular guard lines from trawlers during the 
day, here and there also destroyers. 4th—6th In the North Canal his traffic of larger liners, 
smaller liners mostly under the Nordic flag, no attack. 

7th/8th entered the Firth of Clyde leading to Glasgow under water; Lively steamer traffic, 
but mainly smaller ships. 7th in the morning in the dark and also on the 9th in the morning a 
torpedo miss in the surface attack on two steamers. On the 9th an English ship of the line was 
sighted during the day. Attempt at attack fails due to high enemy speed Since the commander 
expects further opportunities to attack enemy warships in this area, he decides to spend the 
following days there as well; but without success. 

11 Morning on busy Glasgow steamer route surface water attack on large dimmed 
steamer. Torpedo hit. English auxiliary cruiser "Bayano", 5948 Tons, sunk immediately. 
According to newspaper reports, only 26 of the 200-man crew of this auxiliary warship were 
rescued. 

12. Some unsuccessful attempts to attack due to course changes of the steamers or too 
great a distance. 

13. At dawn ¢ approach against steamer, which sights the submarine and turns away, 
later turns towards the boat for ramming. U-boat dodges, catches up with the steamer at high 
speed and shouts several times to stop. Since the steamer cannot be persuaded to do so by 
machine gun fire due to the lack of a gun, a f= torpedo is fired. Hit. Crew goes into boats; ship is 
sinking. English steamer "Hartdale", 3839 Tons. The U-boat commander then decides to return, 
which is covered from the 13th to the 17th on the same route as the outward march without 
incident. 17. Ems arrived. 

This double operation of "U 20" and "U 27" to the Irish Sea also brought its satisfactory 
success. Only 4 torpedoes were used from each of the two boats during a voyage of around 25 
days. The resourcefulness of the U-boat Commanders to find their way to the great steamer 
routes still needed to be developed. In addition, a significant increase in performance could be 
expected from the forthcoming installation of the gun. i. 
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The seaworthiness and the diving characteristics of the submarines had proved themselves well 
in these far-reaching undertakings, even in the high Atlantic seas of the stormy season. 

It was also noteworthy that the commanders of "U 20" and "U27" reported a consistent 
observation of the signs of the sighted merchant ships: steamers with neutral flags were only 
occasionally encountered in the Irish Sea, English ships, on the other hand, seemed to be 
recognizable by that they carried his flag. 


The loss of ''U 29"",, Kaptlt. Wedding, on March 18th, 1915. 


On February 13, 2015, Captlt. Weddigen assumed command of the submarine 
"U 29", which had previously been commanded by Kaptlt. Plange. 


4.3. sailed from the Ems to the Irish Sea. Approach through Dover Strait. Arrived in 
Ostend on the 6th due to engine trouble. As a result of an easterly storm only 10.3. March 
continued west. 

“U 29” did returned from this venture. English and French shipping bulletins, however, 
give a fairly complete picture of the boat's course and activity (1). 

11.3. The English steamer "Adenmwen", 3798 Tons, is stopped northwest of Cherbourg 
by "U 29" by star signals and shouting. The ship, which initially tries to escape, only stops when 
it is overtaken by the submarine and threatened with torpedo fire. The steamer's lifeboats are 
towed by "U 29" to a Norwegian steamer. Explosive shells are detonated on "Adenwen". 
However, the ship was later found sinking by a French destroyer and brought to Cherbourg. 

The French steamer "Auguste Conseil", 2952 Tons, is also stopped near the start point of 
"U 29" on March 11 and sunk by explosive shells after leaving. 

On 12.3. "U 29" sank about 10 nm south of the Isles of Scilly the English steamer "Jndian 
City", 4645Tons, and "Headlands", 2988 Tons, also 25 nm WNW of the Scillies the English 
steamer "Andalusian", 2349 Tons. 


1) Z.B. Hurd, "The Merchant Navy", Volume 1, p. 299 ff. — John Murray, London 1922. 
Gibson and Prendergast, The German Submarine War, p. 33. — Constable, London 1931. 
prable Chatterton, “Q-Ships and their Story”, p. 9. — Sidgwick and Jackson, London 
1922. 
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In these three cases, too, "U 29" managed to stop the ships, even though the boat did not yet have 
a gun. The first two, lying stopped after the crew disembarked, were brought together by the U- 
boat with a torpedo shot, the so-called "torpedo catch shot", the latter, "Andalusian", by opening 
the valves. "U 29" must then have started the march back around Ireland and Scotland without 
having penetrated the Irish Sea, because on March 14 the armed English steamer "Atalanta", 519 
tons, west of Ireland, 12 nm WSW of Inishturk Island, attacked by a German submarine which 
can only have been "U 29", brought to a halt and set on fire. However, the steamer did not sink, 
but was towed in. 

On 26.15, when there was still little concern about the return of "U 29", the Admiralty in 
London suddenly made the unclear radio telegraphic announcement that "there is reason to 
assume that "U 29" had sunk". The news came later, but without further details, "U 29" was 
rammed in the North Sea by the English battleship "Dreadnought" and none of the boat’s crew 
was saved. It was only to the exchange of information with the historical department of the 
English Admiralty, initiated in the post-war period, that the naval archive owes the following 
detailed description of the tragic event, which took place on March 18, 1915 in the northern 
North Sea, at about 38° 20' N and 0° 57° E (1). 

The official English report reads: 

"The Ist and 2nd Battle Squadrons of the Grand Fleet, which had been conducting 
exercises in the North Sea under the command of the Commander-in-Chief, were in divisional 
lines and steering WNW at 15 kn on zigzag courses, course near Scapa Flow. At 1:15 p.m. (2) 
the “Marlborough” leading the port wing column sighted a periscope. The weather was nice, cold, 
visibility very high. A torpedo was fired at “Neptune”, the rear of the port column, shot and 
passed 30 yards aft of the ship's stern. “The Ist and 2nd Battle Squadrons turned 12 points to 
starboard and increased speed to 17 kn. 


1) The attack and loss of "U 29" on March 18. 15 have already been presented by the 
Navy Archives in connection with the naval events in the North Sea — Volume 4, pp. 52 to 54. 
However, the information used here from the Admiralty in London was not yet available at the 
time. So here is the repetition in a new, complete form. 

2) Times in Central European Time. : 
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The IV Battle Squadron was detached to Cromarty at noon. It had swerved and was 1:15 p.m. 
about to pass behind the I. and IL. Battle Squadrons. At 1:20 p.m. the [IV Squadron had begun to 
set a WSW course when a signal from Marlborough reached the IV Squadron: "One U-boat right 
ahead of you." 1:28 p.m. the port wing ship, the "Dreadnought", sighted a periscope 1,200 yards 
to port, raised the red flag (submarine in sight), and, increasing speed to utmost power, the ship 
headed for the periscope. The submarine's course was changed several times, but the main 
direction was a southerly one. At 1:35 p.m. the "Dreadnought" reached the submarine and 
rammed it, apparently on its starboard side. The conning tower of the submarine did not appear. 
But its bow came out of the water at an angle of about 30 degrees, revealing about 30 feet of 
forecastle. The number "U 29" could be seen in raised characters painted over just before the 
boat sank." 

"The cruiser Blanche stayed where he was and reported back "3:10 p.m.: 

"Large amounts of wreckage, a piece of clothing, a lot of oil on the surface. No 
survivors.” 


How the U-boat commander may have seen the changing situation through his periscope 
can only be speculated upon. The first part of his approach seems clear. "U 29" stopped to attack 
between the two southern divisional columns and, on a parallel counter-course against the rear 
ship, probably fired an angle shot that missed the target. Weddigen's further intentions, when he 
apparently turned to a southerly course after the "Neptune" column had passed, cannot be 
assessed. It is possible that he wanted to launch a new attack against the approaching 4th Battle 
Squadron, if he still had a torpedo on board, and that he missed the "Dreadnought" turning to 
ram it at the last moment before the intended shot. Or, after the shot at "Neptune", Weddigen 
turned to starboard after the attacked 1st Squadron, his entire attention was focused on these 
ships in anticipation of any new course changes, and in doing so he did not see the 4th Squadron 
standing to one side, because it may have been obscured by clouds of smoke from the numerous 
ships moving at high speed.“* 
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Sketch #1 (1). 
Attack of "U29" on the "Grand Fleet". 
March 18, 1915. 


1:25 Signal from "Marlborough" 
to "Benbow" (Sturdee): 
Submarine ahead of you. 


IV. Brit Battle Squadron 
(On the way to Comarty) 
se / 


/ 


1:20 Course 
change to WSW 


i ,"Temeraire” follows "Dreadnought". 
: + |"Dreadnought" sights submarine port ahead 
2 


and tums on for ramming. 
17°, u29" 


1° "Dreadnought" Rams "U 29" (58° 20' N, 0° 57" E) 5 1900 20030008 


1) Sketch No.1 is copied from an official English sketch; the presumed route of "U 29" 


was entered. See also "The War at Sea, North Sea", Volume 4, p. 53.° 
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Or a failure of the depth control had occurred, the U-boat commander at the crucial moment 

prevented from avoiding the ramming blow by bringing the boat to a greater depth. The slightest 

glitch in the gears of this elusive weapon can spell failure in the critical position of the attack. 
That was the end of Kapitdnleutnant Otto Weddigen. 


The loss of ''U 12", Kaptlt. Krahtzsch, on March 10th. 15 


On February 10th, 1915, Kaptlt. Kratzsch the command "U 12" from Kaptlt. Forstmann 
taken over and ran on 4.3. for his first commercial war operation from Heligoland to the east 
coast of England. 

10.3. was announced by the English Admiralty that "U 12" was sunk by the destroyer 
"Ariel". 10 survivors in captivity. From later reports by the watch officer of "U 12", Lt. z. S. 
Seeburg, and the helmsman Rath has learned about the last trip and the end of the boat: 

6.3. arrived at the Scottish coast near Aberdeen. 

8th in the evening after dark t- Missing torpedo shot at steamer. 

9. gone south off the Firth of Forth; approach to incoming English cruiser there, — 
according to “Naval Operations”, Volume 2, armored cruiser “Leviathan” —; but couldn't get a 
shot. On the other hand, one of two steamers sailing near the cruiser was hit by a torpedo. 
English steamer "Tangistan", 3738 tons, sunk in a few minutes. 

10. Little sea in the morning, hazy. A destroyer in sight, attempted to attack but couldn't 
get close. Surfaced. Two hours later another destroyer in sight. Shortly before diving, it is 
noticed that 3 destroyers are approaching the submarine in a wide search formation. Kaptlt. 
Kratzsch attempted to attack the destroyer, deceptively inattentive. The rest is described in the 
report of the helmsman Rath, who experienced the events in the tower at the side of the fallen 
commander: 


“In no time the boat was at a depth of 13m after sighting the destroyer. Simultaneously 
with the diving maneuver all 4 tubes were made ready for firing. ... When the boat was steered to 
13m, the commander ordered: slow speed, and: go to 10m..... The periscope was extended, the 
commander looked through it, from fore to starboard aft.“° 
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“When the periscope pointed about 3 points astern, the Commander: "Destroyer!" I quickly 
looked through the periscope myself and only recognized the black side of the destroyer. In order 
to get free, the Commander ordered: hard starboard, engines to the utmost power, use 
underpower and all hands to the front! At the same time a tremendous detonation was heard. The 
first thought was: torpedo hits. Almost at the same moment the boat was rammed near the tower, 
with such force that the boat probably turned 80°. Immediately thereafter, an equally strong 
ramming impact on the forecastle. The light went out immediately, water rushed into the tower 
and the headquarters. Holding the boat seemed impossible. The Commander therefore ordered 
the tanks to be blown out with compressed air and explosive cartridges to be attached to safely 
destroy the submarine. The boat shot to the surface through the compressed air and the order to 
abandon the boat was given. Meanwhile, the destroyers opened up gunfire. A hit in the turret 
killed the commander and caused further devastation. During the rapid sinking of "U 12" which 
then followed, a total of 10 crew members managed to get out of the boat and picked up with the 
boats launched by the destroyers. Due to the bent periscopes, it was only partially possible to 
open the tower hatch to exit the boat." 


The English report also states: 


“On March 10 at 9 a.m. (Greenwich time) the trawler (guard vehicle) May Island 
reported a submarine at about 56° 15'N, 1° 56° W. 3 destroyers of the Ist Flotilla immediately 
went to the reported spot. At 10:10 p.m. the destroyers "Acheron", "Attack" and "Ariel" marched 
at 20 knots on a NE course across the line, 1 nm apart. Weather was hazy, wind force 2, smooth 
sea when at 10.10 a.m. the "Attack" 2 points sighted a U-boat on the port side. The U-boat 
steered NW, roughly perpendicular to the destroyer's course. The destroyer opened up the 
expensive and made for the boat with extreme force. 2 minutes later, the "Ariel" sighted U-boat 
2, points to starboard, followed by the "Acheron", 2 nm away. All 3 destroyers were now 
heading towards the U-boat with utmost force. This appeared... . "Ariel" noticed the periscope 4 
points to starboard, 200 yards away. The destroyer turned towards it, saw the tower just flooded, 
rammed it at an angle of about 70° and ran over it... . About 2 minutes after the submarine was 
rammed, it came to the surface.*” 
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Fire was opened on the "gun of the submarine." (The bent periscope of "U 12" must have been 
mistaken for a gun.) "The crew came on deck and surrendered, boats were launched and took on 
10 crew members. The submarine sank at 10:30 am.” 


Neither the above report of the Admiralty nor the English Naval History (1) mention that 
the destroyers to destroy "U 12" towed and ignited an underwater explosive device of the kind 
used by the Dover flotilla against "U 8". However, both Lt.z.S. Seeburg and Helmsman Rath 
agreed and independently of one another that a heavy detonation had occurred immediately 
before "U 12" was rammed. Furthermore, after the submarine sank on board the destroyer on 
which they were taken, both were able to convince themselves of the presence of the search 
device. 

It can therefore be assumed that the explosive device and the ramming maneuver to sink 
"U 12" worked together here. However, each of the two weapons alone might have had a fatal 
effect. The strength of the ramming blow against the submarine turret is evident from the fact 
that the destroyer "Ariel" was so badly damaged on the keel that it had to be towed in. 


"U 35"", Kaptlt. Kophamel, 7th-20th March. 


First commercial war operation of the boat, which was put into service on November 3rd, 
14 and went to the front on January 13th, 1915. "U 35" is equipped with a experimental 7.5 cm 
gun. 

7.3. Sailed from Heligoland to the English Channel. 

8. Arrived in the Hoofden in the English mine area, but sighted his mine in the swell. 
Therefore dived to pass the barriers at 20 m depth. 2 mine detonations heard while underwater, 
probably caused by the mines heeling in the rough sea. When surfacing, the boat is in the middle 
of a minefield, so the journey is swept away to 20 m. 8. In the evening in the dark after a reliable 
localization by the lighthouses on the English and French coasts, about 4 hours of diving through 
the Dover Strait. 

9th in the morning after dark between Dungeness and Beachy Head ¢ Attack on 
unmarked steamer. torpedo hit. 


1) Corbett, "Naval Operations", Vol. 2, p. a7 
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English steamer "Bladmwood", 1230 tons, sunk. On the same day, first a 4-torpedo miss on the 
steamer at Beachy Head, then a small French steamer, "Gris Nez", 208 tons, stopped by warning 
shots, sunk with shells. 

10th to 16th in the eastern part of the canal. Scattered attacks are affected by prevailing 
fog. Little traffic observed due to low visibility. Frequently forced to dive by enemy guard; dived 
63 times in these days. In this way, during the 13-day operation, the submerged journey took 6 
days and 16 hours. 

14. 1 |- torpedo miss each on 2 steamers without insignia. 

15. | Attack without warning on steamer without a flag. Torpedo hit. Crew goes in boats. 
Since ship has not sunk after 1 hour, U-Boot tries to sink it t with gun but is prevented from 
doing so by 4 armed guards. English steamer "Hyndford", 4286 tons, has been towed. 

16. |-Torpedo miss on steamer. Then march back. 

17th by day through Dover—Calais. At night 17./18. crossed the mine area east of Dover 
again underwater at a depth of 20 m. The touching of a mine anchor rope sliding along the 
submerged boat was clearly noticed. 

20. arrived Helgoland. 


Since February 20, 15, the local restriction had applied to submarine operations in the 
North Sea and on the English east coast: in a strip from the Skagerrak to the Tyne, merchant 
ships flying a neutral flag could be attacked under the circumstances, not even by mines (1). 
Negotiations with the Nordic states and England had been initiated with the intention of 
providing security for neutral shipping through the North Sea in the manner indicated, if a 
guarantee could be created for German naval warfare that this measure would not lead to the 
transfer of contraband to England would be exploited. Since the negotiations in question fell 
through, an Imperial order of 7.3. the restriction of the neutral strip for submarines lifted, and by 
order of 30.3. also for mining operations. 


1) See volume 1, pages 135, 137.” 
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"U 23", Oblit.z. S. SchultheB, 9.-17. 3. 


First commercial warfare operation to be carried out on the east coast of England. "U 23" 
was only on 26.2. moved from the Baltic to the North Sea front, still had his gun. 

Leaving the Ems on March 9th. 

11. Arrived on the east coast of England near Whitby, there on the 11th and 12th the 
weather was extremely unfavorable for daytime attacks by U-boats: smooth sea, very poor 
visibility, fog at times. This affects success. On the 11th a |- torpedo miss each on 2 steamers 
without flag and insignia. 12. Another torpedo miss on the steamer, which sees the torpedo path 
when there is no wind and turns away. 

13. At first several steamers with neutral markings sighted near the Tyne and further 
north. Then |-attack on a steamer without flag and insignia. Torpedo hit. English steamer 
"Invergyle", 1794 tons, sunk quickly. After the sinking, trawlers and destroyers will soon be 
there. 

14th and 15th The unfavorable weather continues. Calm, fog. On the 15th close to shore 
| attack on steamer without a flag. Torpedo hit. English steamer "Fingal", 1562 tons, sunk. 

Then on the 15th — according to the instructions of F. d. U. from 2/8 — retreat started, 
"since only 1 bow and | stern torpedo on board". 

17th entered the Ems. 

On the just-mentioned point of the order issued to the U-boats for the trade war, which 
caused "U 23" to leave its area of activity after only 6 days of travel and to bring 2 of 7 torpedoes 
- its almost only weapon - back into port, will have to be addressed later. 

From the report of "U 23" the summarized observations, which are of importance for the 
U-boat war, about the shipping traffic on the English east coast should be mentioned: 

“Extremely brisk steamer traffic observed under the east coast of England, but almost 
exclusively small vessels. 90 % all steamers ever seen fly neutral flags and insignia, mainly 
Norwegian and Swedish. Flag abuse certainly seems to be present in many cases.”*” 
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Page 43 “U 23” — March 9th to 17th "U 34" - 13. to 25.3. 
"U 34", Kaptlt. Riickers, 13-25 3. 


March 13 sailed from Helgoland to the English Channel — still without gun. 

15. passed the visible mine barriers north of the Ruytingen Bank in calm seas, 16. 
through the Dover Strait, partly |, partly t due to poor visibility. In the narrow a few destroyers 
and guarding trawlers, some of the latter with clearly recognizable trawls. Headed for the English 
coast at Dungeness in the afternoon. 

17-22 on the steamer route between Dungeness and Isle of Wight. 

17. Fog. 

18. | Attack on steamer without flag and insignia. torpedo hit. English steamer 
"Glenartney", 5201 tons, sunk. Then a torpedo miss on another steamer. Then a torpedo hit in the 
| attack on an unflagged steamer. Not observed sinking due to the onset of darkness. English 
steamer "Blue Jacket", 3515 tons, not sunk but towed in. 

19. Suspended attack activity due to heavy seas. 

20. One torpedo miss each on 2 steamers. 2 others not within shooting range. Observation 
made difficult by destroyers repeatedly appearing along the coast, which forced diving. 

21. Passed some steamers with neutral badges. Then | attack on steamer with English 
flag. hit. English steamer "Cairntorr", 3588 tons, sunk. 

22. Attack on steamers without a flag. Hit. English steamer "Concord", 2861 tons, sunk. 


Since all 7 torpedoes were fired, the retreat started. Still on the 22nd by Dover Street. 
There encountered stronger guard by destroyers and trawlers sailing in groups. 

23. Passed 4 mine barriers east of Dover-Calais in calm seas, as well as several drifting 
mines. 

25. Arrived Helgoland. 


The experience of "U 34" was the same as that of "U 8": Best exhibition for U-boats 
between Dungeness and Beachy Head. The execution of the operation of "U 34" was very 
similar to that of "U 8".”! 
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"U 9", Obit. z. S. SpieB, 18-27. 3. 

18.3. sailed from Helgoland to the northern part of the English east coast. Armed with 
3.7 cm Rev. Cannon. 

19. In the evening when heading for the English coast in the dark, 2 ¢ attacks on one 
steamer each. 2 torpedos misses. 

20-25 Between Firth of Forth and Tyne. Mainly steamers with neutral flags and 
insignia. One of them stopped by warning shot on the 20th; Danish nationality found in order 
according to the checked papers that were brought in the boat. — Destroyers and other guard 
vessels several times near the coast. 

21st |- Torpedo miss on English steamer. 

25. |- Torpedo miss on steamer with Norwegian markings but sailing without flag and 
therefore assumed to be English. 

Since fuel is running out and there are only 2 torpedoes left, the commander decides to 
retreat. 

27th in Helgoland. 

A first-time venture that has to bring experience to the commander. 


The loss of "U 37", Kaptlt. Wilcke, early April 1915. 


On December 9th, 2014 "U 37" went into service, on February 27th, 2015 went to the 
front, without guns. 

March 20 from Heligoland to the English Channel; first venture of the boat. 

“U 37” never returned from this trip. A number of reliable messages provide clues as to 
the activity of the boat in the eastern part of the channel. 

25.3. a submarine stopped the English steamer "Delmira", 3459 tons, 23 nm NNE of 
Cape d'Antifer and tried to sink it with explosive shells. Steamer not sunk, later towed. 

31.3. at Beachy Head French steamer "Emma", 1617 tons, and 1.4. English steamer 
"Seven Seas", 1194 tons, sunk by torpedo fire from a U-boat without warning. 

These 3 attacks can only have been carried out by "U 37", since otherwise only "U 33" 
was there from German U-boats on the days in question, "U 33" did not come into contact with 
the 3 ships mentioned.” 
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Erroneous news was circulating about the destruction of "U 37": An English steamer 
"Lizzie" from Liverpool claimed to have met the submarine on March 25 when it was towing the 
lifeboats of the "Delmira" ashore, and the captain boasted that he had used the opportunity to 
send “U 37” down by ramming, for which there was a high reward. Werner had received a 
French newspaper report that the French steamer "Sainte Jehanne" ran over a submarine at full 
speed near the French coast between Fécamp and Dieppe on March 30, 2015 while it was about 
to dive to avoid the guard have. In response to an inquiry from the French Navy Ministry on 
November 13, 1928, information describing all the details of the encounter was received, to the 
effect that the guard ship "Sainte-Jehanne" on March 30, 2015, 31 nm NE of Dieppe, caught a 
submarine that could only have been "U 37", which allegedly went under water in a remarkably 
unsafe manner when it approached, and that the attempt to ram it was made. However, the 
French ship did not feel a jolt when crossing the diving site. 

Incidentally, it is now clear that "U 37" neither on 25 nor on 30.3. may have been 
destroyed, since on 31.3. and on 1.4. nor the two mentioned steamers were undoubtedly 
torpedoed by "U 37". 

Uncertainty remained about the origin, type and location of the loss of "U 37". The 
Admiralty in London, as they have expressly stated, has no knowledge of the boat being 
destroyed, so English forces - as with "U 8" - or an attacking steamer cannot have been involved. 
Exact investigations have shown that "U 37" undertook more attacks on merchant ships after 
April Ist, 1915. It is therefore reasonable to assume that the boat will soon after April Ist. 
retreated and perished in the mine area east of the Dover Straits (Diagram No. 2, page 61).* 


"U 17",", Kaptlt. Walter, 23.-27. 3. 

23.3. sailed from Helgoland to the trade war in the North Sea between Lindesnes and 
Scotland. The operation should be used for the preliminary exercise of the new commander, who 
on March a had taken over the boat, and at the same time to search the northern North Sea for 
English warships.”* 

* Around April 30th 1915, U-37 was mined while she was homebound, near the Sandettie Bank, Straits of Dover. 
All 32 hands lost. There is defintely positive ID from divers, diving the wreck a few years back (2007) that this is U- 


37. The wreck on this position, by some sources mentioned as the UB-37 is not the UB-37, but the U-37. The wreck 
is also too big to be the UB-37. Read more at wrecksite: https://www.wrecksite.eu/wreck.aspx? 1589 
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On 25.3. the trip had to be aborted prematurely because the shaft of the front hydroplane 
broke in stormy seas and the submersibility of the boat was severely impaired as a result. 

27.3. entered Heligoland. 

The commander who stopped 4 Danish and | Norwegian steamers in the North Sea, 
checked the papers and found them in order reported: 

"From questioning the stopped steamers I have the impression that the very busy traffic 
to and from the east coast of England is carried on almost entirely by neutral steamers." 


"U 28", Kapilt. Frhr. v. Forstner, March 16-7 4. 


Stays from 19-23 April 3 and 2—5.4. in Flanders. 

16.3. sailed from the Ems to the Irish Sea, with 8.8 cm gun. 

17. Stopped in den Hoofden on the way Thames-Holland 2 steamers with Dutch 
markings, papers checked, in order. After that steamer without flag and insignia sought to stop 
by signal. Steamer turns away, stops only after 3 warning shots. English steamer “Leeuwarden", 
990 tons; sunk with shells after crew disembarked; Lifeboats towed to Maas lightship. 

18. The two Dutch steamers "Batavier V", 1569 tons, and "Zaanstrom", 1657 tons, 
stopped, after determining the cargo from the papers - groceries to England - manned by the U- 
boat's prise crew and taken to Zeebrugge. 18. Zeebrugge arrived. By judgment of the German 
prize court, "Batavier V" was released, part of the cargo was released from "Zaanstrom", and the 
ship was confiscated. — 

19-23 Equipment and repair Zeebrugge, Ostend. 

24. From Ostende sailed, passed 2 mine barriers at Ruytingen-Bank f, then | through 
Dover-Calais on the French side. 

25. Dutch steamer "Medea", 1254 tons, stopped at Beachy Head by signal, checked the 
papers brought in the boat: groceries to London. Since it was not possible to seize it, it was 
decided to sink it.”* 
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Steamer sunk by shells (1). Crewed boats towed near English guard ships. In the evening after 
dark t- Torpedo miss on unmarked steamer. 

26. march to west. Wind force 7, strong swell. Torpedo miss on steamer without 
insignia. Several English steamers at Lizzard; not attacked, as the gun crew was ruled out in the 
high seas running over the boat and depth control uncertain. 

27. In the Bristol Channel, steamer without flag and sign, ordered to stop by signal, 
seeking to escape. Pursuit taken up, fire opened. Despite heavy seas, the U-boat succeeds in 
scoring 4 hits in pursuit, while steamer, which flew the English flag after the first shots, held out. 
Since the submarine is hardly superior in speed in the sea on the opposite side and because of the 
high consumption of ammunition, the pursuit is finally given up. The submarine commander 
comments: "The In any case, the captain of the steamer behaved in the most fearless manner and, 
if he should have got through with his ship, probably deserves a recognition from his 
government." 

However, as later became known, the steamer did not reach the port. It was the English 
steamer "Vosges", 1295 tons. 

Still on the 27th in the St. Georgs Canal steamer without a flag, obeys the signal from "U 
28" without refusing, stops, crew goes into boats. Torpedo shot (shot at stationary ship) and 
some shells in the waterline. English steamer "South Point", 3837 tons, slowly sunk. Meanwhile, 
another steamer without a flag is already in sight, ignores the submarine's signal, tries to get 
away, only stops after 3 hits under gunfire. English steamer "Aguila", 2114 tons, after launching 
of the ships boats sunk coup de grace by torpedo. 

28th, south of St George's Channel, surfaced at dawn after spending the night resting at 
25m depth. A fresh wind is blowing, and heavy swell. Spanish flag steamer stopped, found OK 
and discharged. Then a larger steamer in sight, unmarked. Flag signal from "U28": 


1) The prize court confirmed the sinking as lawful, since no proof was furnished that the 
cargo — food — was intended for the civilian population of the enemy country.” 
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Stop immediately! However, the steamer ignores the submarine and tries to avoid it at high speed. 
pursuit begins. Eventually, as the U-boat comes up and fires a red flare as a warning, the ship 
gives up. "U 28" comes within shouting distance after careful inspection has shown that his gun 
is apparently on board. It is the English steamer "Falaba", 4806 tons, with passengers. He has 
radio equipment and will probably have already called for help. Trawlers swarm around, each of 
which may be armed. 

Through a speaking tube, the submarine commander calls out to the captain that 10 
minutes are given to leave the ship. This caused excitement among the crew and passengers. 
Lifeboats are lowered into the water, unseamanlike and headless, sometimes full of water. Kaptlt. 
v. Forstner is therefore patient and reports about it: 

"Out of respect for the passengers, I refrained from waiting the allotted time and waited 
20 minutes before readying a torpedo, and then, since I still saw people on board, another 3 
minutes. After 23 minutes from the verbal and understood deadline of 10 minutes - even more 
time had elapsed from the hoisting of the flag signal - I then fired a torpedo shot at the steamer, 
as clouds of smoke were rapidly approaching me in the tower, where I (in readiness for the 
torpedo shot) at the periscope were reported. 

“The torpedo hit the stern; a boat, still manned at the moment, which I had not noticed 
before, came with people from above. The ship immediately pitched to starboard and sank in less 
than 10 minutes. 

"The captain held out on the bridge and fetched a nearby trawler himself with the steam 
whistle. He then took part in the rescue work. Unfortunately, I could not do this myself, since the 
steamer had radio telegraphy and I had to expect enemy fast vessels to be called due to the 
approaching clouds of smoke." 

The sinking of the "Falaba" caused extraordinary excitement in England. With a crew of 
95 and 147 passengers, 104 people are said to have died, among them an alleged American 
citizen. All newspapers were full of this event.”° 
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Enemy propaganda took full advantage of the case, his expression of disgust at the action of the 
U-boat commander and German naval warfare seemed strong enough to stir war passion and 
world opinion against Germany, even to this day the names "Falaba" and "U 28" appear when it 
is necessary to ignite sentiment against the much slandered German submarine warfare. 

What the U-boat commander has to say about what happened is essentially contained in 
his official report, which explains his considerations and measures. But there are also 
professional statements from the other side, not clouded by propaganda, which not only confirm 
what the ship's command of the English passenger steamer and the shipping company is to be 
blamed, not only confirm, but underline and impressively complement. At that 
time, an English court immediately began the investigation, and as early as May 21, 2015 and the 
following days the statements of the witnesses who had experienced the sinking of the "Falaba" 
could be read in all English newspapers: There was at least 25 minutes from sighting the 
submarine to the torpedo shot; the submarine was by no means absolutely certain that it could 
have watched the steamer being cleared in peace for a long time, the commander of an English 
trawler reported that he had been following the submarune for an hour in order to spot an 
opportunity to attack it; The management and crew of the "Falaba" did not care in any way about 
the safety of the passengers; the lifeboats were in a state of disrepair; and finally - according to 
the fourth officer of the passenger steamer - there were 13 tons of ammunition on board, the 
explosion of which after the torpedo hit accelerated the sinking of the ship. 

There is every reason for the history of German naval warfare to save the accompanying 

After sinking the "Falaba", the Commander of "U 28" decides to march back through the 
channel, since he only had 2 torpedoes left and the valuable rear periscope has become unusable. 
28" in the evening, a steamer without a flag, which does not stop at the signal, came under fire. 3 
hits are scored; nevertheless the steamer pauses on course. Presumably the English steamer "City 
of Cambridge", 3844 tons. Due to the onset of darkness and because the gun crew was hampered 
by the rough sea, "U 28" gave up the pursuit.” 
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29. March East. Pursued a steamer recognized as an Englishman who again does not stop 
on signal. The same picture as the evening before: Even after several shell hits, The streamer 
continues to try to escape. Because of the rough seas, which often washed over the gun, and 
because the submarine's speed was not sufficient to get to a more effective firing range, the 
pursuit was abandoned. Probably English steamer "Theseus", 6724 tons. On the same day, 
another steamer without a flag was ordered to stop by a signal; he tries to escape, is overtaken, 
then obeys, he tries to escape, is overtaken, then obeys, launching boats that are picked up by a 
Danish steamer. English steamer "Flaminian", 3500 tons, sunk by torpedo hit. 

30. Unflagged steamer, stops after first shell hit after signal and warning shot had had no 
effect. English steamer "Crown of Castile", 4505 tons, is sunk to the waterline by a demolition 
shell placed on board by the demolition squad and a few shots. Crew picked up by Danish sailor. 

31. Continue eastward through the English Channel, without stopping. 

1.4. | by Dover Strait. The same guarding there of trawlers and destroyers as before. 

2.4. crossed the mine barrier in calm seas and entered Ostend. 

3rd—Sth short repair. 

6. departed from Ostend. 

7. arrived in Emden. 

A successful operation in comparison with everything that had been done on board: 8 
English steamers, around 22,000 tons of shipping space, sunk, 2 neutral ships seized. The 
effective use of the gun is evident. The torpedo weapon that had previously been the sole 
dominant weapon, as the weapon of the submerged submarine, is now, so to speak, a supplement 
to the artillery of the boat attacking above water: A drastic change in the handling of the 
submarines in trade wars. 


"U 33", Kaptli. Gansser, 27.3.-10. 4. 
March 27 left the Ems for the English Channel, still without gun. 


28. On the Dutch coast, a steamer coming from England without a flag was given a signal 
to stop. Ship maintains speed and course.” : 
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Page 51 "U 33" — 27.3. until 10.4. 


When "U 33" maneuvered closer from a forward position over water, the steamer turned towards 
the U-boat, so that the boat just managed to avoid the obviously intended ramming impact by a 
few meters. To stop him by force, the gun is missing, the only weapon applicable under these 
circumstances. 

The instructions of the English Admiralty were followed here in the same way as the 
steamer "Thordis" against "U 6". It was not a defense, but an undeniable act of aggression by a 
merchant ship against a belligerent submarine authorized to stop. As later became known, the 
present case concerned the English steamer "Brussels" under the command of Captain Fryatt, 
which fell into German hands together with his ship in 1916 and because of this on March 28. 15 
executed attack on "U 33" was judged. 

On 29.3. "U 33" passes through mine barriers, which are visible above water, north of 
Sandettie Bank, and then underwater Dover-Calais. 

30.3- 5. 4. in the eastern part of the channel, between Beachy Head and the Isle of Wight. 
It is noteworthy that the commander of "U 33", despite the busy sea area in which he is, and 
despite the fact that the boat is not yet armed with artillery, switched to surface activity and to 
stopping the ships, in order to avoid the uncertain | torpedo shot. In many cases, "U 33" was 
forced under water by security vehicles, some of which were towing nets, and by destroyers. Fog 
and smooth seas, on the other hand, often prevent underwater observation and attack. 

3/30 | torpedo miss on English steamer. 

2.4. signaled a sailor to turn to. Only after a few gunshots as a warning is followed and 
the flag is shown. French schoonerbark "Paquerette", 399 tons; 2 torpedo shots are necessary for 
sinking, since the prevailing sea state makes it impossible to attach explosive shells and deflects 
the first torpedo in its depth course at the target. 

4. In the same way Russian barque "Hermes", 1019 tons, stopped and sunk by explosive 
shells. Boats towed to English coast. Then smaller steamer without flag stopped by signal. Crew 
leaves the ship. English steamer "Olivine", 634 tons, sunk by a torpedo hit.”” 
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5. Steamer without flag wanted to stop by signal. Again, gunshots are required for 
support. Crew gets out. English steamer "Northlands", 2776 tons, sunk by torpedo hit. 

Commander then decides to march back, since torpedoes were fired except for 2. 

7. Dover—Calais is crossed under the French coast past Gris Nez. During this dive, the 
commander of "U 33" believes he came into contact with an enemy net, an event that was to gain 
importance, and about which Kaptlt. Gansser reports in his war diary: 

"When the boat is at the same height as on the outward journey at Gris Nez, steering at a 
depth of 25m, three identical, grazing noises are heard in quick succession, as they were once 
heard on the outward journey. I consider the laying out of a net between Dover and Gris Nez to 
be very probable... I think it advisable to pass the dangerous spot at least 8 nm.” (Diagram No. 
10, page 237.) 

On April 7th and 8th are crossed east of Dover f the mine barriers again north of 
Sandettié. 10th entered the Ems. 


"U 10", Kaptlt. Stuhr, March 30th—8th April. 


March 30 left Heligoland for the east coast of England, without gun. 

31. in the North Sea Norwegian Bark "Nor", 544 tons, stopped by signal, because of 
contraband charge - wood to England - destroyed by explosive cartridges and burning (1). 
Sailor's crew handed over to Norwegian steamer. 

1.-5.4. on the east coast of England between Sunderland and the Firth of Forth. On the Ist 
the 3 English trawlers "Jason", 176 tons, "Gloxinia", 145 tons, and "Nellie", 109 tons, were sunk 
by means of explosive shells, on the 5th the English trawler "Acantha", 322 tons, by torpedo fire. 

Closer to the coast and off the Firth of Forth, always encountered heavy guards from 
trawlers and destroyers. Only ships with neutral markings noticed on the steamer route along the 
coast, some of them stopped, as far as the guard permitted, all found to be unsuspicious. 


1) Sinking confirmed by prize court. 


Page 53 “U 10”, “U 24” at the end of March/beginning of April. 


5. Marching back due to fuel consumption. 
8th in Helgoland. 


"U 24", Kaptlt. Schneider, March 29-17 4. 


29.3. Sailed from the Ems to the English Channel and Bristol Channel - without gun. 

30. Attempted attack on 2 English light cruisers in the Hoofden, failed to come close, 
entered Zeebrugge to wait for a favorable time for the march through the mines. 

31. Leaving Zeebrugge, ¢ through the mine area, and diving through the Dover Strait 
without difficulty. March west. 

2.4. in the western part of the canal | approach against steamers without a flag. As he 
evades by turning, surfaced and pursued. The steamer is constantly trying to turn the stern 
towards the submarine through clever maneuvers and now the Norwegian flag. Two ¢ torpedo 
shots miss, a third hits. Only now will the Norwegian flag be lowered and the English flag set. 
Crew leaves the ship. English steamer "Lochwood", 2042 tons, sunk. 

3. at the west exit of the Channel at the Isles of Scilly, fog, no opportunity to attack. 

4. | Attack on steamer without a flag. Torpedo hit. English steamer "City of Bremen", 
1258 tons, sunk. 

5. and 6. observed its traffic on the south coast off Ireland, therefore gave up this waiting 
position and headed for the Bristol Channel. 

6. |—Torpedo miss in heavy swell on unflagged yacht-type steamer. 

8th and 9th in the Bristol Channel, stormy seas, difficult depth control. Decision to march 
back because of the seemingly hopeless weather. 

10. In the case of the Scillies, caused smaller steamers to stop and bring the papers by 
shouting. English steamer "The President", 647 tons, sunk by explosive shells. Boats taken by a 
sailor. 

11. French steamer "Frederic Franck", 973 tons, stopped by shouting in the same way. 
With a ship boat demolition squad on board. Thereupon crew released, which finds 
accommodation on a sailing ship.°! 
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Before the steamer sinks, "U 24" is forced to dive by armed guards, against whom the U-boat is 
defenseless without guns. Due to the onset of severe lack of vision, immersion cannot be 
completed. The French steamer was towed in. 

12th and 13th eastward through the channel, mostly fog, 

14. 4 through Dover Strait, + through the mines and reached Ostend. 

15. Rest in Ostend. Boat is already in a bomb-proof shelter protected against air raids. 

16. exited. 17th in Emden. 


"U 32", Obit. z. S. Frhr. v. Spiegel, 3rd-17th 4. 


3.4. sailed from the Ems to the English Channel, without gun. 

4. Ostende arrived to eliminate a machine malfunction and to get the latest experiences of 
"U 28" from the war zone. 

6. departed from Ostend. When the two eastern mine locks north of Ruytingen were 
behind "U 32", a destroyer coming into sight forced the boat to dive and pass the western locks |. 
During this dive, the U-boat got stuck on the northern edge of the Ruytingen Bank and only 
accidentally escaped being destroyed by the destroyer, which did not notice the U-boat tower 
sticking out of the water, so that "U 32" soon returned unharmed to deep water can reach. Then 
through Dover Street on the French side. In the afternoon off Calais, a conspicuous pursuit by 2 
destroyers is observed through the periscope, which cannot be shaken off. Longer time is 
controlled at 20m depth. Each time, looking around through the periscope shows the destroyers 
in close proximity. At about 6 o'clock in the afternoon there was a large detonation, but this did 
not seriously damage the boat. Course changes are made several times. The pursuers are always 
on the trail of "U 32" until nightfall. Perhaps, it is believed, a trail fuel bunker reveals the boat's 
path through a streak of oil on the surface. Finally, at night, in the middle of the channel, about 
10 nm south of Dungeness, it surfaced and it was found that the whole submarine was covered 
with a wide-meshed steel net. This, then, indicated the route of “U 32” to the Dover Straits 
guards, just as it had in the case of “U 8” a few weeks earlier. Perhaps the detonation that was 
probably meant for "U 32" was the detonation of a towed explosive device by a destroyer, as was 
the case with "U 8". 
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With the tools on board, the crew of "U 32" managed to cut the net off the boat in two 
hours, despite the darkness and the sea. (Sketch No. 10, page 237.) 

8.4. SE of Beachy Head a signal ordered a full-rigged to heave to. After a few warning 
gunshots into the rigging, the order was obeyed and the crew got into boats. French sailor 
"Chategubriand", 2247 tons, sunk by torpedo shot. Presently another sailor, in tow of a steamer, 
in sight; is caused by signal to cast loose and now French flag. However, the tug - as it later 
became known, the English tug "Homer" - suddenly turns at full engine power towards the 
submarine in order to ram it. Since the oil engines of "U 32" are not quite efficient, the attacker 
approaches dangerously, and he would inevitably have succeeded in seriously endangering the 
boat if the officer on watch of "U 32", Oblt z. S. Rasmus, in the last moment, when the tug's bow 
wave was only a few meters away from the stern of the submarine, would have finally swept the 
helmsman of the enemy ship out of action with a well-aimed carbine shot. — Under the 
impression of this shot, the pursuer of "U 32" lets go and runs away. Heavy seas, strength 8, 
prevent the submarine commander from attacking in turn. 

Even the stopped sailor escapes downwind with full sails. A ¢ torpedo shot from an 
unfavorable position of the U-boat misses. In such situations, the U-boat again felt the lack of a 
gun for the conduct of commercial warfare. However, the equipping of all U-boats with guns 
was now imminent, production having only begun during the war as a requirement of U-boat 
warfare. — 

Yet another f attack by "U 32" on an unmarked steamer coming into sight results in a 
torpedo miss on April 8th. In the course of his reflections on the return journey, the commander 
then decided on the evening of the 8th that he wanted to take the Dover Strait with regard to 
avoiding the dangers of the network and the route around Scotland. So march west from the 
middle of the canal. 

9th and 10th storm prevents any activity. 

11. At the southern entrance to the Irish Sea | attack on an unflagged steamer, torpedo hit. 
Assuming that the ship will sink, "U 32" continues march. 
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However, the English steamer "Wayfarer", 9599 tons, was brought in (1). 

Also on the south coast of Ireland, the important approach point for the large shipping 
lines coming from afar, the Commander thought he would not be able to stay because of bad 
weather. Likewise on the further route around Scotland and through the North Sea his events. 

April 17 entered the Ems. 

In the account of his passage through the Dover Strait on April 6th made by Kapitlt. v. 
Spiegel, He expressed his concern that, according to all his observations, it must not have been a 
— generally avoidable — towed net, but part of a net anchored in the Dover Strait despite the 
strong countercurrent, in which “U 32” was caught at 15m diving depth, and that the detonation 
that occurred during that dive also indicated the presence of enemy submarine mines. 

The U-boat Commander therefore came to the serious conclusion, as he had already 
indicated by choosing to march back around Scotland: 

"Based on my experience, I consider the further passage of the Dover-Calais road to be 
equivalent to the full use of the boat in question every time." 


1) After "The German Submarine War" the steamer "Wayfarer" sailed for military 
transport purposes.” 
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3. The decision of the Commander of the Submarines and of the 
Fleet Command of April 10, 1915, to avoid the Dover Strait. 


Even before "U 32" and "U 33" had returned to the English Channel from their last 
operations, and therefore before the reports of the two boats were available to the U-boat 
commander, who, for the first time since the beginning of the war, had ascertained the presence 
of anchored or floating submarine nets in the Dover Straits themselves, Korvettenkapitén Bauer 
on April 7th, 2015 in his war diary, consider whether it would be responsible for the western part 
of the war area under the observatory conditions that it would be responsible for the western part 
of the war area Dover-Calais, and whether the decision ought not to be taken to send the boats 
north round Scotland instead: 


"An intercepted English radio message indicates that the Dover-Calais Strait is in fact 
blocked not only by mines but also by drift-nets. According to the previous observations of the 
submarines when passing the tightness, that apparently all mines, at least at low water, are still 
on the surface, and that they can be passed under water on 20 m with relatively low concerns, the 
blocking by drive networks appears still more dangerous, and the question arises whether in 
future the U-boats should not avoid the Dover-Calais Strait and take the route to the blockade 
stations around Scotland. It is desirable, before a new boat is sent to the south or west coast of 
England, to await the experiences of the soon-to-be-returning boats, "U 28" and "U 37," in 
passing Dover-Calais." 


On April 7th ran "U 28", on 10.4. "U 33” arrived in Emden, and the reports from the 
commanders of these boats immediately removed any doubts that existed. The decision of the 
Leader of the U-boats was made and he immediately gave it validity in a report to the chief of 
the High Seas Forces, Admiral von Pohl. In his diary of April 10, 2015, Korv. Kapt. Bauer 
recorded the reasons for the important military decision:® 
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"In discussion on the Fleet Flagship, the proposal of F. d. U. approved the temporary 
waiver of the Cannel. The necessity of this renunciation is confirmed by the report from "U 33", 
according to which the westernmost part of the approach to the Dover Strait, which was hardly 
used at all by U-boats in the past few months (from Sandettis Bank to Goodwin Sand or Fairy 
Bank after the falls — sketch no. 2, page 61 —), closed by 3 dense mine barriers, and after 
which wire nets reaching down to a depth of 25 m will be deployed with great probability 
between Gris Nez and Dover. So there is no longer a point in the Strait of Dover through which 
the U-boat can pass without serious danger. The English mine barriers known to date are 
relatively less dangerous because the mines are on the surface, at least around low tide, so the 
barrier can be easily discovered and passed relatively easily in good weather, little counteraction 
and a favorable tidal current. In particular, passing under water at 20 m seemed to be a good way 
to avoid English mines according to past experience. During such a trip (March 17/18), "U 35" 
got a thin steel line in the screw, which later investigation turned out to be an English mine 
anchor rope... In the meantime, however, the one that had appeared for some time was confirmed 
several times News that network blocks are also laid out in Dover Street. "U 28" also brought the 
news from Ostend that deep French mines had been discovered. This also deprives the U-boats 
of the possibility of getting through the narrowness to the actual scene of their activities with 
some degree of safety. 

"Furthermore, the loss of "U 37" (exited on March 20) is already to be expected, and one 
will not go wrong if one traces this back to a mine in the Dover Strait. . . The route through 
Dover Strait must therefore be avoided for the time being.” 


Choosing the safe route for the U-boats instead of the dangerous one was the 
understandable concern of the F.d.U. More than in the use of other means of naval warfare, 
calculating caution was in place in the command of the U-boat weapon. A still small number of 
U-boats faced a great task. The few weeks since the start of the trade war had already cost the 
loss of 4 boats, and there was a great deal of uncertainty as to what means the enemy defenses 
were using and how they were to be prevented.” 
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"U 8" and "U 37" must have somehow fallen victim to the Dover Strait. 

Unfortunately, a rapid increase in U-boats to the front and the replacement of losses by 
new ships could not be expected for the time being. 

After these considerations, which necessarily dampen any forward thrust, the equally 
important question must be fathomed, of which the diary notes of F. d. U. do not say whether 
taking the new path not only brought disadvantages with it, in addition to the unconditional 
advantage of relatively high security. 

The marching distance from Helgoland to the southern entrance to the Irish Sea is around 
700 nm through the Dover Strait, around the Orkneys twice as much: 1400 nm. Each operation to 
the main area of activity of the U-boats on the west side of England was thus burdened with the 
decision made to travel twice 700 nm and 1400 nm back and forth, although it should be noted 
that in heavy seas and fog sometimes there was a halt before entering the mine area east of the 
Dover Strait, since the barriers could only be seen clearly enough on the surface when the sea 
was moderately rough and visibility was clear, and then favorable weather had to be awaited. 

Further: the deserted route west through the English Channel was its dead route to the 
trade war; he constantly offered the U-boats destined to the West "on the fly" attack 
opportunities. On the other hand, on the way through the North Sea and west of Scotland and 
Ireland, hardly an enemy merchant ship could be met. 

Finally, the way around Scotland and into the English Channel was so considerable that it 
was practically not taken into account with regard to fuel and sea endurance of the U-boats: the 
whole sea trade route leading from wide areas to the Thames, vital for the English capital from 
the entrance to the Channel at the Isles of Sciliy to the Downs was therefore unmanned by U- 
boats. 

The disadvantages were in fact considerable, and the decision of the U-boat commander 
and the High Seas Fleet Command of April 10, 1915 was so drastic for the effect and success of 
the U-boat war that a close examination of the military context is necessary. 


From October 1914 the sea area east of Dover-Calais was endangered by enemy mines.*” 
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The Admiralty in London warned shipping on 2.10.14, and Korv. Kapt. Bauer, to whom the 
English measure had already appeared as a serious threat to U-boat operations to the Channel, 
had applied for a trade war with U-boats as a countermove. (Volume 1, pp. 1-3.) U-boat losses 
were inevitable. In December 1914, "U 11" and "U 5" that had sailed from Zeebrugge were 
missing, "U 11" to Dover, "U 5” for outpost service off the Flanders coast. Only enemy mines 
could have been the cause, since combat operations - even according to today's knowledge - have 
not become known. These two losses are offset by the fact that from the beginning of October 
1914 until the start of the U-boat trade war in February 1915, the waters designated by England 
as endangered were crossed 22 times by U-boats unscathed. It turned out that only on 5 of the 22 
occasions mine barriers that stood on the surface had been detected by passing U-boats, in the 
area of the West Hinder Bank and off the West Scheldt (barriers 2 and 10 of Sketch No. 2, page 
61), while in the 17 other cases the U-boats in question had in the main fairway from the North 
Sea to the Dover Strait and back, apart from many loosened floating mines, discovered any trace 
of anchored mine barriers at all. 

The very first Channel operation of the U-boat war, that of "U 16" (9.-21 Feb. ‘15), then 
brought the new perception that now the main approach route to Dover Strait, the channel 
between the Ruytingen Bank and the Sandettis sand blocked by rows of mines. The U-boats that 
followed in the next few weeks confirmed this, at other points on concurrent courses, north 
Sandettis to the South Falls and south of the Ruytingen Bank between the sands before Dunkirk 
(Sketch No. 2) further barriers became over time encountered But all of them could be spotted on 
the surface in good time and when the sea was not too rough, so that it was possible to wind our 
way through the Liiden. Submerged submarines also managed several times to pass the barriers 
at greater depths without being disturbed. In a certain sense it was reassuring to conclude from 
the surface level of the dams that the English mine material was not technically up to par. The 
fact, moreover, that the mines were torn loose and driven away in large numbers from the anchor 
ropes when the sea was rough, encouraged the same and helped to reduce the danger in the 
subsequent period. This is how the mine area is from 9 Feb. until April 10th, 2015 it was again 
crossed 22 times by U-boats without damage. ™ 


Sketch #2” 


Enemy mine barrages against German U-boats in the sea area east of the Dover Strait, 
deployed from early October 1914 to mid-February 1915. 
(According to official English information that became known after the war.) 
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Page 62 3. The U-boat Commander's decision to avoid the Dover Strait. 


Only the one unexplained loss of "U 37", presumably in the first days of April, is most likely due 
to a mine. 

For the sake of completeness, it may serve to add at this point which enemy mine barriers 
were actually located there at that time according to current knowledge. Sketch No. 2, page 61, 
shows the exact official English information about it. They confirm that the statements made by 
the U-boat commanders at the time were essentially correct. From 2.10. 10 barricades facing the 
Flanders coast were laid by 11/3/14, including 4 French ones. From February 4th to 16th, 2015, a 
group of 12 more English barriers followed in the fairways to and from the North Sea. In the 
period from 17.2. until 9.7.15 no new locks have been placed. 

It should not go unmentioned that navigating the mine-infested waters meant a great deal 
of nerve strain for the submarine crew. But a serious danger of sweeping away the Submarine 
Trade War by this otherwise incomparably favorable route did not yet exist due to the enemy's 
mines east of the Dover Strait, in view of their great technical imperfection. The remarks of F. d. 
U. from 7. and 10.4. say the same thing overall. 

Crucial to the abandonment of the Dover Strait was therefore only the concern about the 
danger of the net barriers. 

On April 6", 15 an intercepted English radio message had been received by the 
Admiralty which read: "It is very important that all indications ... concerning the numbered 
buoys in Dover Strait state clearly whether these buoys are in the part blocked by mines or by 
driftnets...." 

On April 10th reported the commander of "U 33", Kaptlt. Gansser, after returning from 
his scheduled operation, that on the basis of his experiences described above on 29.3. and 7.4. 
Considered the laying out of a net between Dover and Gris Nez to be "very likely". The F. d. U. 
not included in the context that was occupying him now; however, he linked the absence of "U 
37" to unknown countermeasures in the Dover Strait. 

On April 10, these were the decisive documents for assessing the network risk. The 
misgivings had to be increased, but only after the decision had already been made, through the 
report on April 17 from the commander of "U 32", Kaptlt. v. Spiegel, about his quite dangerous 
net experience on April 6th with the closing sentence of the officer, he “I consider the further 


passage of the Dover Strait to be equivalent to the full use of the boat concerned every time”.’” 
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Page 63 Hostile anti-submarine defenses in Dover Strait 


ok ok Ok 


A long time elapsed before it was ascertained whether the mysterious dangers of the 
Dover Strait were of the magnitude feared, and warranted the grave order to take the lengthy 
detour. Only the work of the submarine flotilla Flanders brought the necessary enlightenment.” 
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4. The beginning of the Flanders submarine flotilla 


until mid-May 1915. 
Map 3 and Sketch #3. 


The Commanding Admiral of the Marine Corps, Admiral v. Schréder, the subordinate 
Submarine Flotilla Flanders was put into service in Bruges on 29.3.15. It was under the direction 
of Kapitanleutnant Bartenbach, who had served and been a leader in the U-boat force since its 
inception in 1906. 

In the foremost position on the enemy, the Flanders Submarine Flotilla had to begin with 
weak resources. 4 submarines of the smallest kind formed the beginning; 9 of these UB boats 
had increased in strength by mid-May. 127 tons was the water displacement of the UB boat 
against around 650 tons from "U 19" to "U 41", 6—7 kn, the highest speed over water against 
about 16.5 kn, 2—45 cm torpedoes, the armament against 7 to 8 — 50 cm torpedoes of the large 
boats of the fleet. Concerning the other data as well as the reasons that were decisive for the 
construction of that type of submarine, Volume 1, P. 164/165 and 167/169. With the exception of 
"UB 2", which went from the Ems to Flanders at the beginning of May, all UB boats intended for 
the Marine corps were brought to Antwerp by train - since they were initially not really capable 
of marching on their own from Kiel -, assembled in Antwerp and transferred from there to 
Bruges via the Binnen canal. 

Almost on the same day that the route through the Dover Straits was abandoned for the 
U-boats of the High Seas Fleet, the activity of the U-Flotilla Flanders began on April 9, 15, with 
the departure of "UB 4" from Zeebrugge. 

The Flotilla Commander sets the first task as a trade war on the Noord-Hinder lightship, 
only 34 nm from Zeebrugge, on the steamer route that leads from Holland to the Thames, 
whereby at the same time it should be shown what the UB boats can be expected to do. Due to 
the low speed of the boats and the lack of gun armament, Lieutenant Bartenbach ordered the 
commanders from the outset never to approach steamers to stop and examine them.” 


Page 65 Activity of the first Flanders UB boats. 
From April 9th to 20th are 5 ventures to Noord-Hinder. 
"UB4", Obit. z. S. GroB, 9-12. 4. 


10. Many neutral steamers at the lightship; one with an English flag. | Attack without 
warning. torpedo hit. English steamer "Harpalyce" 5940 Tons, sinks; the largest of the ships 
sunk by submarines in April. 

11. "Evening darkness t- Torpedo miss on darkened steamer 


"UB 5", Obit. z. S. Smith's, 1-15.4 


15. English steamer "Ptarmigan", 784 Tons, unflagged, sunk by | torpedo fire; to another 
flagless steamer torpedo miss 


"UB 10", Oblt. z. S. Steinbrinck, 14-15. 4. 


14. At dusk, near the Noord-Hinder lightship, attacked a steamer |, which initially carries 
steamer and side lanterns and guide lights, but is otherwise dimmed. Flag or insignia cannot be 
made out. The steamer appears conspicuous by changing course, extinguishing the lights except 
for the guide light and using Morse code. Therefore considered hostile and sunk by 4th torpedo 
shot. Dutch steamer "Katwijk", 2040 Tons. The diplomatic disputes with the Dutch government 
and the other consequences will be discussed later. 


"UB 4", Oblt. z. S GroB, 17.-18.4. 

17. Greek steamer "Ellispontos", 2989 Tons, sailing without visible flag and without 
insignia, therefore held hostile, sunk by 2 | torpedo shots. A 2nd torpedo was fired after the crew 
disembarked, as the ship did not sink after the Ist hit (1). 


1) Damages have been awarded by the German government for the erroneous sinking of 
the Greek steamer.” 
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Page 66 - 4. The beginning of the Flanders submarine flotilla until mid-May 1915. 


"UB 12", Oblt. z. S. Nieland, 19-20. 4. 
Without a result. 


According to the commanders, the general impression of the seaworthiness, the 
underwater properties and the machinery of the B-boats during these first operations was quite 
satisfactory. 

The area of activity was then temporarily shifted towards the Thames during the 
following voyages, since after the sinking of 4 steamers in the same area hostile counteraction by 
armed trawlers seemed to be gathering there. From April 23rd to May 19th, 14 operations took 
place, which mainly went in the direction of the Galloper lightship, Kentish Knock, Outer 
Gabbard, Tongue lightship and partly had the purpose of an initial reconnaissance (sketch no. 3). 


"UB 4", Oblt. z. S. GroB, 23-24. 4th; 27-29 4th; 17-19 5. 

"UB 10", Obit. z. S. Steinbrinck, 23-25. 4th; 30.4.—4. 5th; 11-15 5. 
"UB 13", Oblt. z. S. Becker, April 26-27; May 9-11; 15-18 5, 

"UB 5", Oblt. z. S. Smiths, 4/29-5/2; 13-15 5. 

"UB 6", Oblt. z. S. Haeker, 30.4-2.5.; 11-14.5. 

"UB 12", Obit. z. S. Nieland, 8. 5. 


Not one of these ventures has achieved success in the trade war. Lively steamer traffic 
was almost always encountered to and from the Thames; but the overwhelming majority were 
ships with neutral, mostly Dutch, flags and side insignia. "UB 10", for example, sighted on 2.5. 
— 19 steamers; Starts driven against 11 of them; all with Dutch badges. Or "UB 13" on May 16: 
25 steamers, 23 Dutch and 2 Danish. Only very occasionally a steamer without a flag and 
insignia. However, none of the attempts to attack such ships were successful, either because of 
the insufficient | speed or often because the obstructing enemy guard of destroyers, trawlers and 
minesweepers increased as the U-boats neared the Thames. "UB 5" had on May Ist, "UB 13" on 
May 10th. one |- torpedo miss on each unflagged steamer.“ 
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Sketch Nr. 3 


Sketch #3 
Direction of the operation of the Flanders UB boats to the trade war in the Hoofden. 


April to September 1915 


Explanation: 


oan is 
7] / / / / = approx. Steamship Route Holland England 
— Direction of the advances of the Flanders UB 
boats (shown schematically) 


Pe = 6m depth limit . Seemeilen: _ ia ; i = 20 m depth limit 


Page 67 Flanders submarines late April/early May. 


On the other hand, Oblt. z. S. Haeker with "UB 6" successfully by on 1.5. between Outer 
Gabbard and Galloper Sand caused the English destroyer "Recruit" to sink with 4 torpedo shots. 

During this period of time, the UB boats also experienced an aggravation and at the same 
time a test by the fact that they were now exposed to considerably more severe weather than 
before. Even if the small craft held up better than had originally been assumed, even in the 
heaviest seas, when the sea was rough they could scarcely be held at periscope depth for an 
attack. Often the boat undercut, often inevitably thrown to the surface. Especially on flat water, 
between the shoals off the Thames, it was impossible to keep the depth control in your hand. 

Finally, another, not inconsiderable, technical difficulty arose for the B-boats in these 
first weeks of bad weather: their gyro compasses repeatedly suffered from such considerable 
distractions due to the typical jerky boat movements in heavy seas that they were not only 
essential for navigation, but also for Driving a | start failed completely. The installation of a 
technically more reliable compass system was initiated immediately; but until this was carried 
out months later, the Flanders commanders did not see each other seldom in dire need, in the 
midst of waters that are not without their danger anyway, with unstable currents, not far from 
sands, to steer according to the sun or the swell. 

It is noteworthy that in all operations of the U-Flottille Flanders the return route of the 
boats led through the enemy mine area at some point, but that only in one case, between 9.4. and 
19.5., a Flanders boat caught sight of one of the English mine barriers laid out in 
October/November 1914, "UB 12” on the return march on 20.4." 
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5. The effects of the opening of the Submarine war 
on the European neutrals and England. 


In the first days and weeks after the German declaration of a war zone on February 4, the 
abundance of newspaper reports from neutral and hostile countries available to the Admiralty of 
the Navy gave the impression that the opening of the Submarine Trade War was greeted with 
tension and excitement in shipping circles everywhere was expected. A number of well-known 
shipping companies in Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Holland decided to hold their ships back 
from sailing to England. The crews of the steamers often refused to go to sea in the war zone, 
and the same phenomena were credibly reported from England itself. Although the startling 
details of the newspaper reports so loud could not be accepted without reservation, one could 
seriously infer from them that the mood was widespread in the major world trading ports: wait, 
keep ships in port, until the situation could be better understood, put no personnel and material at 
risk. 

When time passed and nothing particularly deterrent happened, when only here and there 
a merchant ship was sunk and the reports reached the harbor safely, partly carefully towed to the 
coast by the submarines themselves, then the fears gave way. Higher wages and increasing 
freight profits had a stimulating effect again, and England could deliberate, but probably also 
breathe a sigh of relief, proclaiming that in the first week of the German submarine war only 7 of 
over 1300 ships were sailing in and out of English ports, in the second week not one of over 
1400, and in the whole month of March only 21 of over 5000 merchant ships with a total of 
25000 tons were sunk by U-boats (1). 

This, however, extremely weak first appearance of the submarine weapon in the trade 
war could probably have been avoided from a purely military point of view, if it came down to it. 


1) See also Churchill, Weltkrisis, Vol. 2, p. 278, and Corbett, Naval Operations, Vol. 2, p. 
234." 
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Page 69 Absence of the deterrent effect. 


Admiral v Pohl, as Chief of the Admiralty, had for months emphasized the importance of a 
resounding, deterrent initial success, and if the preparations had been focused on a higher goal 
over a long period of time, with conscious renunciation of some less urgent service by the U- 
boats in the Fleet, on February 18, instead of one submarine each in the English Channel and in 
the Irish Sea, a significantly larger number could be there. However, such a massive blow, which 
might have been a military and also a certain political success, would have been followed by an 
all the longer respite for shipping. A lasting effect, of importance for the overall course of the 
naval war, would hardly have been achieved by a stronger initial result with the number of U- 
boats available in February 1915. 


As for the intended deterrence of the neutrals, what mattered was what would happen on 
the German side if a neutral merchant ship fell victim to "the accidents of naval warfare," which 
had been strongly warned against, in the waters around England. The first case of this kind that 
came to political decision was the sinking of the Dutch steamer "Katwijk" on April 14, 2015, an 
accident of naval warfare in the truest sense of the word. On April 17, the Chief of the Admiralty, 
Admiral Bachmann, informed the Foreign Office that the attack by "UB 10" on the Dutchman, 
who was recognizable by his manner, was justified and that there was therefore no obligation to 
pay compensation. "Should, however, compensation be deemed appropriate for political reasons, 
I have to raise his objections." With the regret of the German government, the willingness to pay 
compensation was then communicated to the Dutch government. 

Likewise, the first sweeping apart with the Norwegian government took place over the 
19.2. ""U 16" torpedoed the Norwegian steamer "Belridge" which was still in port. The same 
military procedure: the neutral in the dark not recognizable as such. But even before the 
investigation, which dragged on for a long time, was completed, the German government 
presented on April 19 their regret and promise of damages if it turns out that the torpedoing was 
carried out by a German U-boat.” 
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Concluding this first Norwegian case, the Norwegian foreign minister declared on June 4th to the 
German ambassador in Kristiania - and the whole Norwegian press expressed itself very vividly 
and remarkably in the same vein - that the basic attitude of the German government was more 
important than the compensation for that one steamer. It was made binding that the German 
government felt obliged to pay for damage caused to neutral shipping in the submarine war by 
accidental scuttling without warning. Only the conduct of contraband by neutrals remained a 
legitimate reason for the destruction of ship and cargo. 

It is not our intention to discuss the political expediency of the German Government's 
action. All that matters here is to state that the payment of compensation also had to contribute to 
significantly reducing the deterrent effect of the submarine war, and that the Chief of the 
Admiralty also gave his consent to the procedure, which was based on the military advances of 
the U-boat front did not correspond, but was accepted with regard to the desired cooperation with 
the political authorities of the Reich. 


The British trade warfare, which had been working towards the isolation of Germany 
since the beginning of the war, did not miss the opportunity of the opening of the submarine war 
to set international law in motion for its purpose in the old way. 

On 03/01/15 the English government first issued a circular in which they informed the 
neutral states that in retaliation against Germany's actions they considered themselves entitled to 
bring all ships into English ports in the future that had any goods on board hostile destination or 
property or hostile origin is suspected. 

On March 11th, 1915, after new extensions to the contraband lifts had been published on 
March 10th and 11th, an Order in Council of the English government was announced, in which 
the following also stated the following with reference to the right of retaliation against the 
German war zone declaration of February 4th, 1915 was determined: 

It can be confiscated, wherever and on what ship they are found at sea, any goods, 

1. en route to a German port, even if destined for or belonging to neutrals,’ 
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Page 71 English countermeasures. 


2. which are loaded in a German port, even if they are destined for and owned by neutrals 
or are of neutral origin, 

3. transported to a neutral port if destined for or even owned by the enemy, 

4. which are loaded in a neutral port, if they are of enemy origin or property, they are also 
destined for neutrals. 

England thus claimed all the rights of a blocker without a blockade having been declared 
and exercised in the sense of international law. But not only the enemy country, but almost also 
the surrounding neutrals were blocked. Every neutral ship had to put up with the harassment of 
being brought into English ports, to endure lengthy examination and the confiscation of any 
suspicious part of the cargo. 

It was monstrous, moreover, that the lines of blockade were pushed forward to the dry 
frontiers separating the enemy country from the adjoining neutral countries by the continued, 
suspicious English scouting for the final destination of imports to Germany's neighboring 
countries. In this way, however, neutral states were made accomplices in the English blockade. 

If the submarine war was the retaliation for the illegal, inhumane English blockade, the 
English government now proclaimed the right of retaliation to justify new, severest blockade 
measures before the world without regard to recognized international law. The German 
government had already declared that it intended to stop submarine warfare even if England 
returned to certain principles of international law (1). It now depended, therefore, on the English 
government to remove the preconditions for their new retaliatory measures. 


1) German Note to the United States of February 16, 2015, Volume 1, pp. 120-126. ” 
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But she did not do that, because she rejected the proposal of the United States (2) following the 
German declaration of readiness to stop the U-boat war, from which it is clear that the order in 
Council of 11.3. the purpose pursued was not to force the alleged breacher of the law to give up 
his alleged breach of the law. Rather, the German submarine warfare was only used as a pretext 
to bring about measures which could not have been justified without this pretext, but which the 
British government, remembering its own warfare of the past, saw success in defeating the 
enemy promised. It was only one link, albeit the most important link, in the chain of measures 
which served to achieve the British war aim of the annihilation of the German people and the 
German economy. This is the only way in which the purpose of the Order in Council was 
understood in England itself. 

"A pure contraband policy was inadequate, and it was not at all unfortunate that the 
ruthless German submarine policy made retaliatory measures "legally" possible and brought 
about the famous Order in Council of March 11, 1915." 

Of many English voices only this preceding one, reproduced from The Times History of 
the War, Vol. 7, p. 300, is characteristic.*” 


2) After receipt of the mentioned German note from 16.2. the American government had 
on 22.2. addressed a mediating proposal to the German and English governments, which 
essentially provided that the German submarines would only be used in the commercial war in 
the manner of surface warships, while England should allow the legitimate supply of food to 
Germany undisturbed. However, while the German side immediately on 28.2. was answered in 
the affirmative in principle, the English reply of 13.3. completely disapproving. 
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6. The U-boats of the High Seas Fleet around 
Scotland, in the North Sea and on the East Coast 


of England, early April to early May 1915. 
Map 3 and 4. 


After the 10.4. The decision taken — avoiding the Dover: road, way round Scotland — 
was taken by the F. d. U. and on 11.4. as a supplement to his instructions of 8.2. ordered for the 
further course of the trade war of the U-boats: 


"The following stations are planned and should generally be manned by one submarine 
each: 

"West coast of England or Ireland, 

"East coast of England between Tyne and Peterhead. 

”The round trip to and from the west coast is to be taken north round Scotland provided 
that abnormal weather conditions and accidents do not compel a boat to use the Dover-Calais 
strait for the return trip. ... 

“All boats that are sufficiently powerful in material terms and fully trained in terms of 
personnel are considered for these stations. The succession of boats will be as fast as the number 
of eligible boats will allow. Initially, a boat is scheduled to be dispatched every 6 days. 

“The former station includes: the North Channel, the Irish Sea, St George's Channel, 
West Coast of Ireland, Bristol Channel and the western part of the English Channel. Each 
commander decides which parts of the operational area he wants to visit according to the 
circumstances — the weather, the state of the boat’s equipment, observations of the trade routes 
and hostile hostilities... 

"It is not unlikely that large warships will be encountered on the north and east coasts of 
Scotland and in Irish waters. . . 

"In order to increase the radius of action of the boats as much as possible, more tanks for 
fuel oil, lubricating oil and cooling water will be installed on them..."*! 
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In April, only 8 of the diesel boats in the Fleet could be assessed as capable of sailing to 
the west coast of England. The number of boats to be deployed against England's western supply 
had thus dwindled considerably by the beginning of February. The petrol boats, which could still 
go into the channel through the Strait of Dover, were out of the question for the long distance 
around Scotland. "U 29" and "U 37" had been lost, "U 21" was on its way to the Dardanelles (1), 
and the boats "U 36", "U 38", "U 39", " Like all boats of the U 31/41 design group, the U 41" 
required particularly careful testing because of their sensitive engines before the strenuous 
performance of the long journey over long distances was demanded of them. So it happened that 
"U 35" on April 29 sailed out to the Irish Sea, had to turn back in the North Sea due to an engine 
malfunction. Furthermore, since "U 22", which had just arrived in front of the North Canal, was 
prevented from completing its mission by an operational failure, it turned out that that of three 
operations to the west side of England begun between April Ist and 29th only one, that of "U 30", 
reached its goal, while in the North Sea and on the English east coast six operations of 2 petrol 
boats and the newest diesel boats mentioned were carried out. 

The armament of all U-boats in the Fleet with guns, the boats from "U 19" onwards with 
8.8 cm guns, the petrol boats with 3.7 cm and 5 cm guns, were now carried out except for "U 23". 


"U 22", Kaptlt. Hoppe, 15-22. 4. 

15. Sailed from the Ems to the North Channel of the Irish Sea. 

17. Past Fair Island. 

18. by the Minch between the Hebrides and Scotland. 

19. On the North Channel, the boat suffers a 50° pre-heavy load during a diving 
maneuver due to a technical fault on the diving equipment, the battery overflows and becomes 
defective. March back as the boat is only partially submersible. 

21. In the evening in the North Sea off Scotland came close to a steamer that made 
noticeable changes in course and put the submarine in danger of colliding. Flag and insignia 
cannot be seen when darkness sets in. The U-boat commander, convinced that he has an enemy 
steamer in front of him that has tried to ram, lets your open and fires a f torpedo shot, which 
misses. 


1) See p. 10 and section io." 
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Page 75 "U 22", "U30" at the end of April/beginning of May. 


After the steamer has stopped and the crew has disembarked, it is sunk by a torpedo shot. 

As it turned out later, it was the Swedish steamer "Ruth", 867 tons. In lengthy diplomatic 
arguments about the incident, the other side explained that his ramming attempt was intentional. 
However, due to the specific reports of the commander of "U 22" explaining the nautical and 
military details and the witnesses from the bridge of the submarine, the claims made by the 
Swedish government could not be accepted. 

22. South of Dogger Bank English trawler "Saint Lawrence", 196 tons, stopped and sunk 
by explosive shells. 

23. Emden. 


"U 30"," Kaptlt. v. Rosenberg, April 25-9. 5. 

25.4. Leaving from the Ems towards the southern entrance to the Irish Sea and the 
western exit of the English Channel. After the departure, the radio command from F. d. U. to 
take position in the English Channel off Dartmouth, since larger troop transports were expected 
to depart from there. 

27. Fair island transit. 

28. English steamer "Mobile", 1950 tons, stopped, sunk with explosive shells and 
grenades. In the evening in the dark 4 torpedo misses on the unmarked steamer. 

29. west of Ireland English steamer "Cherbury", 3220 tons, stopped by a warning shot, 
sunk with explosive shells and grenades. 

30. English steamer "Fulgent", 2008 tons, ignores warning shot, only stops after hitting 
bridge; sunk by torpedo shot after abandoning. The same process after stopping the Russian 
steamer "Sporono", 3102 tons; sunk with grenades. 

1.5. at the southern entrance to the Irish Sea, an unflagged steamer sunk without warning 
by | torpedo fire; English steamer "Edale", 3110 tons. Then French steamer "Europe", 2148 tons, 
stopped by a warning shot, sunk with shells. 

Then, during a brief firefight with an attacking guard steamer, a large steamer comes into 
view. Stopping over water is not possible due to the proximity of the armed guard; In addition, 
the large steamer is accompanied in a convoy by 2 smaller ones, on which weapons can also be 
assumed.** 
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"U 30" dives and attacks | without warning. torpedo hit. Only at the moment of the shot was the 
American flag recognized through the periscope. American tank steamer "Gulflight", 5189 tons, 
not sunk but brought into port. 

2. South of Scilly Isles |- Torpedo miss on unflagged tanker. 

3. English steamer "Minterne", 3018 tons, sunk without warning by | torpedo fire. 
Stopping from submarine f not possible due to proximity of enemy guard. 

On 3.5. the fuel consumption makes it necessary to start the march back, since "U 30" has 
not yet been fitted with an increased oil supply by converting diving tanks. The advance to 
Dartmouth is therefore not possible. 

3rd-9th Marching back, not around the Orkneys, because of fog at Fair Island, but around 
the Shetlands. 

9. Wilhelmshaven. 


"U 35", Kaptlt. Kophamel, April 29—May 2. 


29.4. sailed from Helgoland with the destination: Bristol Canal. 

30. in the North Sea off Scotland Norwegian steamer "Laila", 748 tons, stopped and 
because of contraband, wood to England, after leaving sunk by a torpedo shot (1), hunting given 
to a Danish steamer. 

30. March back in the evening due to engine damage. 2.5. Helgoland. 


In the North Sea and on the English east coast. 
"U 6", Obit. z. S. Lepsius, 7th-20th 4. 


7.4. sailed from Helgoland to the east coast of England between Aberdeen and the 
Orkneys. 

11. Evening in the dark near Aberdeen 2 t- Missed torpedo shots at steamer of unknown 
nationality. 

12. Underwater near shore to observe ship traffic. Close to shore only small steamers, 
large numbers of trawlers, no opportunity for attack. 


1) Confirmed by prize court.*4 
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Page 77 “U 35", "U 6", "U 38" at the end of April/beginning of May. 


2 English light cruisers and destroyer flotilla in sight, could not get a shot. 

13. The Commander gives up the intention to remain unseen, because when observing 
through the periscope, attack targets are generally sighted too late. So surfaced and stayed afloat 
on hold at the disadvantage of being reported by Coast Guard. Within a short time, therefore, the 
groups of searching trawlers, some of which were equipped with towed gear, that were known to 
the U-boats, also appeared. 

13th afternoon Norwegian sailor stopped, released. 

Commander notes in the diary: 

"On the east coast of Scotland, within 30 to 40 nm of land, there are a multitude of 
trawlers going about their business, but no doubt reporting the presence of submarines. It is 
therefore not possible to approach the coast by surface during the day. I consider the sudden 
annihilation of a large number of these trawlers by U-boats with 8.8 cm guns (the 3.7 cm and 5 
cm guns are not sufficient) possible and desirable, in order in this way both to expand to stop the 
guard and the food supply for the population.” 

14. morning in the dark steamer of unknown nationality of about 3000 tons sunk by t 
torpedo fire. Name of the ship could not be determined. 14. In the evening, again in the dark, an 
unknown steamer with no recognizable markings of an estimated 2000 tons was sunk in the same 
way by f torpedo shots. 

18. English trawler "Glencarse", 188 tons, stopped, manned by prize crew; marched back 
with the prize in the wake. 

20. Prize steamer delivered to List. 21. Heligoland. 


"U 38", Kaptit. Max Valentiner, April 17-23th and April 25th—May 4th. 

"U 38": 15.12.14 put into service; 24. 3.15 went to the front. 

17.4. sailed from Helgoland to the trade war in the North Sea on the shipping route from 
the Skagerrak to England. 

18. on the march near Horns Reef Norwegian steamer "Brilliant", 1441 tons, with wood 


and food to England, raised as a prize (1). 19. Prize delivered to the List and drained again. 


1) Prize court judgment: Confiscation justified.* 
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21. |-Torpedo miss on unflagged sailor. After the shot, which the sailor observed, now 
this immediately Norwegian flag. Then | torpedo miss on unflagged steamer. 

22. in the middle of the North Sea off the Firth of Worth the Norwegian sailors "Oscar", 
766 tons, and "Eva", 312 tons, stopped, both with wood to England; the former destroyed by 
grenades, the latter by being set on fire (1). A Danish steamer receives an order to take on the 
crews of the sailors. Then Danish steamer "Nidaros", 1024 tons, with groceries to England, 
applied as a prize (2). 

23 entered the List as a prize. 

25. Sailed to the same area of the North Sea. A telegraphic inquiry from F. d. U. and 
whether "U 38" was ready to be sent to the West Coast was answered that the condition of the 
machines only permitted a shorter North Sea operation. 

27. Swedish steamer "Torwald", 1085 tons, stopped, cargo suspect according to the 
papers, ship prise (3). 

29. Prize delivered low to torpedo boat near Lister. 

30. | -Torpedo miss on unknown steamer without insignia; in the evening in the dark 
steamer of unknown nationality sunk by ¢ torpedo shot; immediately afterwards ¢ torpedo miss 
on unknown unmarked steamer. 

2.5. sighted three enemy destroyers, otherwise all the time his counter host. 

4. Helgoland entered. 

Finally, the commander reports: 

"On the whole heavy traffic was encountered from Norway and from the Skagerrak to the 
east coast of England. Because of the strong swell, the boat generally limited itself to stopping 
the steamers. Flag abuse was never found. All the steamers made the impression that they were 
not dangerous, so that approaching them over water seemed harmless. Torpedo firing is difficult 
as only small steamers have been observed.” 


1) Prize court verdict: Destruction of "Oscar" and "Eva" justified. 
2) "Nidaros" was released as cargo not contraband. 
3) "Torwald" also released, since the cargo is not a contraband. *° 
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Page 79 "U 10", "U 39" at the end of April/beginning of May. 
"U 10", Kaptlt. Stuhr, April 24—May 1. 


24.4. from Heligoland to the northern part of the east coast of England. 

25 evening on the North Sea march f Missed torpedo shot at unknown steamer. 26th in 
the morning before daylight again 2 t torpedo misses on unmarked steamer. 

27. An unflagged merchant steamer that appears harmless opens fire on "U 10". Since it 
is hopeless to accept the battle with the 3.7 cm gun, they dodge. 

The conditions on the English coast are different than on the steamer route in the open 
North Sea. 

26-28 near the shore of the Firth of Forth. 

28. English trawler "Lilydale", 129 tons, stopped by a warning shot, sunk with explosive 
shells. 

Otherwise in the days few merchant ships sighted, its attack possibilities. 

28. Retreat due to engine trouble. 1.5. Helgoland. 


3 North Sea ventures follow, which are laid out uniformly according to joint orders and 
lead to the same area at the same time. Since the submarines "U 39", "U 41" and "U 36" are of 
the same type in terms of armament and readiness, these operations give a clear picture of how 
the execution and the result of the personality of the individual U-boat commander were 
concerned is determined and how the commanders, with the latitude left to them by the orders, 
arrange their behavior towards the neutral flags and insignia in various ways. 

The order of F. d. U:: 

“The 3 boats should be given the opportunity to test the boats in detail and to bring in the 
crew through a light long-distance operation. The lines to be manned are from Skagen and 
Lindesnes to Farn Island, May Island and Peterhead. Expect and engage enemy cruisers and 
auxiliary cruisers, as well as merchant ships with the usual limitations.” 


"U 39"" Kaptlt. Forstmann, April 29-12. 5. 
"U 39": 13.1.15 commissioned; 11.4.15 to the front. 
29.4, departed from Helgoland. 


The voyage of "U 39" was also intended to serve as a range test between the submarine's 
radio station and that of the cruiser "Arkona" on the Ems.*’ 
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30th in the evening after dark 3 t- Torpedo misses against unknown Steamers on the 
steamer course coming from Skagen. 

1.5. on line Skagen-May Island Norwegian steamer "Balduin", 1059 tons, stopped, 
because of contraband - wood to England - sunk with shells, for the same reason Swedish 
schooner "Elsa", 120 tons, destroyed by burning (1). 

Two-way radio communication with "Artona" at 260 nm. 

From May Ist to May 6th "U 39" stays close to the Scottish coast near Aberdeen. 

2.5. English trawlers "Sunray”, 167 tons, and "St. Louis No. 1", 211 T, stopped with gun, 
sunk by shells. Then steamer without any nationality designation, which ignores the submarine's 
signal to stop, pursues it for a long time and is brought to a stop by warning shots. Norwegian 
steamer "Sterling". A detailed examination of the suspicious ship is not possible due to heavy 
seas and falling darkness. Therefore ship dismissed. 

3. English trawler "Scottish Queen", 125 tons, stopped with guns and sunk. Two-way 
radio communication with "Arkona" at 330 nm. 

4. Swedish Bark "Elsa", 338 tons, stopped, pit wood to England, destroyed by burning 
(2). 

5. English trawler "Sceptre", 166 tons, stopped with guns and sunk. Dodged underwater 
some other trawlers that were suspiciously sailing in a group, "as experience has shown that 
these vessels often run at up to 14 knots and are armed". 

6. In unsightly weather, sighted a small steamer at close range, which does not stop at the 
signal and warning shot, but turns and tries to escape. Ship is pursued, fired at, only stops after 
prolonged fire. English steamer "Truro", 836 tons, sunk by a torpedo after leaving. 

6. In the evening radio command from F.d.U. to continue range test with "Arkona" up to 
Kirkwall (Orkney Islands). 


1) Prize court verdict: Destruction of "Balduin" and "Elsa" justified. 
2) Confirmed by prize court.*® 
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Page 81 "U 39" — 29.4. until 12.5. 


7. British trawler “Benington” 131 tons with gun stopped and sunk near Peterhead. Two- 
way radio communication with the cruiser "Arkona" on 345 nm, an excellent performance for U- 
boats at the time, which was the special merit of Ober-FT.-Gast Repke from "U 39". 

8. a fishing trawler, against which the experienced submarine commander emotionally 
feels caution is advisable, caused a warning shot at a distance of 4000 m to show its colors. The 
trawler immediately opened fire on the submarine. "U 39" dives because the possible defeat of 
the guard is of no military value and at the same time a strong counter-effect is used by a swarm 
of other guard vehicles. The destruction of the trawler "Benington" in close proximity to the 
coast and frequent high-energy radio messages have apparently alerted the entire coast guard. 

Last two-way radio communication with "Artona" at 360 nm, but no longer reliable signs. 
Because of this, and because with the Orkneys its trade, returned south again to the May Island 
Skagerrak line: leave. 

9. Approximately off the Firth of Forth 8 English battleships of the "King Edward" line 
accompanied by two light cruisers, but without destroyer backup in sight. During their zigzag 
courses, a division of the battleships came close to attacking the approaching U-boat, but turned 
away just before "U 39" got into a favorable firing position. Therefore torpedo miss at about 
1000 m distance. After that, his further opportunity to attack, since the ships disappear in the 
direction of the Firth of Forth. 

10. Danish steamer "Olga", 798 tons, with food to England, raised as a prize (1). With the 
steamer return to List. 

11. Passed 4 destroyers on the way, coming from the German Bight and accompanying a 
large steamer, apparently a minelayer. Attack not possible. Prize steamer is ignored by the 
English. Prize given in elevator. 

12. Heligoland. 

Commander reports: 

"Brisk neutral steamer traffic on the Hanstholm-May island route. average size 800— 
1500 tons; Torpedo shot at the short, shallow ships not very promising, especially at night. 
Therefore, the appropriate way of proceeding: stopping with artillery and checking the papers 
with the abandoned ship.” 


1) Steamer has been released as cargo is not contraband. a 
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"On the east coast of England at a distance of up to 60 nm trawlers on outpost duty. 
"Without artillery, waging the trade war is absurd." 


"U 41"," Kaptlt. Hansen, 29. 4.-4. 5. 


“U 41”: put into service on February 1, 1915; 18. 4.15 to the front. 

29.4. before Helgoland. 30 April near Lindesnes. Then over to the Scottish coast. 

1.5. unknown steamer sunk by ¢ torpedo shot in the middle of the North Sea in the 
evening in the dark. As it turned out later: Norwegian steamer "America", 3706 tons. 

2. English trawler "St. George", 215 tons, sunk with shells after not stopping on signal 
but turning towards the submarine in an attacking manner. English crew taken on the submarine 
as prisoners of war. Another trawler from a group of 6 then opened fire on "U 41" which dived to 
avoid wasting ammunition. On the same day English trawler "Cruiser", 146 tons, sunk with 
shells. This too has despite the flag signal and several warning shots from the submarine initially 
attempted to itself to evade stopping, and asked only after a grenade hit stopped. Human losses 
that occurred in this way on the trawler "Cruiser" and many English merchant ships can be 
attributed to the tenacity of their captains. 

2. In the afternoon, from a larger number of English trawlers, one, the steamer 
"Martaban", 148 tons, was sunk with shells after it had been stopped by a signal and abandoned. 
While pursuing another, "U41” is shot at again and forced to dive. 

2. Decided to march back in the evening to surrender prisoners and replenish ammunition. 
On the way the English trawler "Mercury", 222 tons, sunk without resistance. 

3. Norwegian sailor "Oscar", 107 tons, stopped, pit wood to England, set on fire and sunk 
with shells (1). Then Swedish steamer "Roxane", 355 tons, with the same cargo and purpose, was 
captured. 


1) Confirmed by prize court.” 


Page 83 "U 41", "U 36" at the end of April/beginning of May. 


During the joint march of U-boat and Swedish Prize to List, an English cruiser and a 
destroyer flotilla come into sight on the 3" No opportunity for attack for the submerged 
submarine. After surfacing, however, "Roxane" disappeared and seemed to have fallen into 
English hands along with the U-boat's prize squad. 

On the 4th "U 41" arrived in Heligoland and on the 5th received a message from List that 
the Swede had arrived there. He was indeed examined on the 3rd by one of the English 
destroyers, but the German prize squad was not discovered. Its leader, Leutnant zur See Schmitt, 
then managed to get the steamer out of the enemy forces’ area in a skilful manner the following 
night and to reach List (1). 


Result: No English merchant ship or merchant ship to be held for it was found in the 
North Sea. 6 neutral flag merchant ships, Swedish and Norwegian, were stopped and investigated. 
They were right to fly the neutral flag. 


"U 36", Kaptlt. Graeff, April 29-12. 5. 


"U 36": 14.11.14 put into service; 22.3. 15 to the Front. 

29.4. from Heligoland. 

30th march to the Skagerrak, steamer with Swedish insignia stopped, examined, found all 
right. 

30.4. and 1.5. Advance into the Skagerrak to the south of enemy warships; without a 
result. Then march to the middle of the North Sea. 

2.5. Three torpedo misses on steamers that wore neutral markings but looked suspicious 
to the commander. 

3rd and 4th an English cruiser and 2 destroyers with changing courses several times in 
sight. The appearance of these forces caused the commander of "U 36" to advance the attack on 
them, as was the order of the F. d. U. does, and let merchant ships pass so as not to be seen and 
reported. 

6. and 8. some steamers with neutral flags and insignia—total in the course of the 
operation: 10—stopped, examined, found in order, and discharged. On the evening of the 8th, a | 
attack without warning on steamers with Danish insignia on the ship's side, the Kaptlt. Graeff 
considers it hostile due to the lack of other markings and causes it to sink with a torpedo shot. 


1) Judgment of the prize court: confiscation of "Roxane" justified.”! 
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It was the Danish steamer "Lilian Drost", 1961 tons (1). 

9. Two torpedo misses on steamer with incomplete registration. 

10. Swedish steamer "Bjdrn", 1241 tons, and Dutch steamer "Niobe", 654 tons, seized as 
prizes for suspicious cargoes (2). 

12. Arrived in List Helgoland after delivery of prizes. 


In connection with the events of the U-boat war just described, in which the U-boats 
hardly came into contact with enemy merchant shipping, but almost exclusively with neutral 
merchant shipping, an incident should be mentioned from the course of the issuing of orders to 
the U-boats of the Fleet, who just referred to the behavior against the neutrals. 

On April 18, 1915, according to the Imperial will, as a military conclusion to the political 
discussions at headquarters about the sinking of the Dutch steamer "Ratwijt" by a boat from the 
U-Flotilla Flanders, the Chief of the Admiralty issued an order to the High Seas Fleet and the 
Marine Corps, warning of caution: 

"For political reasons, it is necessary to spare neutrals as much as possible in submarine 
warfare in the near future. In particular, caution should be exercised towards the Dutch ships, 
since the sinking of the “Katwijk” has greatly aggravated the Dutch mood. Please instruct the U- 
boats accordingly.” 


The Commander of the U-boats, Fregattenkapitén Bauer, made the following statements 
in his war diary of April 19: 

"Dutchmen are very unlikely to be encountered on the stations occupied by the fleet's U- 
boats. On the west coast of England, as previous experience teaches, English ships were 
encountered almost exclusively; a merchant ship officer is embarked to distinguish between the 
more important neutral ships.” 


1) The German government paid compensation for the accidental sinking. 
2) Judgments of the prize court: "Bjérn", ship and part of the cargo to confiscate; "Niobe" 
is to be released.” 


Page 85 Behavior against neutral badges. 


"Although the neutral flag prevails on the east coast, the Admiralty reported some time ago that 
the neutral flag is being misused, that it is in fact predominantly English ships that operate on the 
east coast.” 

"In general, according to the existing regulations, only those ships with a neutral flag are 
shot down which, given the current situation, are likely to be regarded as belonging to enemy 
states." 

“A new instruction that would further complicate the already extremely complicated 
situation and that appears unnecessary in view of the circumstances described above will 
therefore not be issued." 

The Imperial Order of April 18 did not reach the submarines of the fleet. As a result, the 
U-boat commanders there still only had the one instruction for the conduct towards neutral 
insignia of the merchant ships encountered in the war zone, which was initiated by the High Seas 
Forces Command by the F. d. U. was issued on 11.2.15 that the attacks of the boats should 
primarily be directed against ships that were flying a neutral flag but had their neutral insignia on 
the ship's side, with the exception of ships that were immediately recognizable as Englishmen. 
"so with a high degree of probability would have to be regarded as Englishmen". In the second 
place, ships with neutral insignia on the ship's side were also to be destroyed "since he was 
certain that England would not imitate these insignia as well". 


The intention of suppressing an order considered disadvantageous was completely remote 
from the Commander of the U-boats. Rather, he was influenced by the idea of the constant abuse 
of the Flag by English merchant ships, a thought which was nourished by reports which from 
various sources still reached the Admiralty, and thence to the Navy. In addition, however, it was 
revealed in this process that the mutual understanding and the connection between the first U- 
boat front office and the military-political direction of the U-boat war did not exist in the 
required perfection.” 
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7. The sinking of the English passenger liner 
"Lusitania" by ''U 20" on May 7, 1915. — The first 
political and military consequences. 


On April 30th "U 20", Kapitaénleutnant Schwieger, left the Ems with the following on 
April 25th. from F.d.U. for "U 20" and "U 27", which, as mentioned, was also transmitted by 
radio message on the same day to the "U 30", which had already sailed: 

"Large English troop transports to be expected, starting from Liverpool, Bristol Channel, 
Dartmouth. "U 20" and "U 27" are to be dispatched as soon as possible to severely damage the 
transports. Visit stations on fastest route around Scotland, pause while supplies permit. "U 30" 
has orders to go to Dartmouth. Boats are to attack: transports, merchant ships, warships.” 

"U 20" was then from the III. U-Flotilla assigned to Liverpool Bay as a holding position. 

On 2.5. "U 20" goes through the Fair Isle Narrow. Stronger guards there than before, so 
that a 50 nm march under water becomes necessary. 

3. North-West of Ireland |- Missing torpedo on steamer which, despite the Danish flag, is 
mistaken for English by the advising merchant ship officer. 

5th—7th on the south coast of Ireland on the steamship route leading to the Irish Sea. 
Repeated thick fog, clearing up in places, light wind, moderate swell. 

5. English sailor "Earl of Lathom", 132 tons, stopped and sunk with shells. After f- 
Torpedo miss on steamer with Norwegian insignia suddenly coming out of fog and suspicious 
appears. 

6. Steamer tried to stop without a flag, pursued when it turned away. Steamer only stops 
after several shell hits and now boats picked up by a trawler. English steamer "Candidate", 5858 
tons, sunk by torpedo shot. On the same day, the English steamer "Centurion", 5945 tons, was 
sunk by a torpedo fire. A second torpedo fired as a coup de grace to ensured sinking.” 
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The Commander now decides not to go as far as Liverpool, since the persistent fog does 
not appear promising for the intended activity in the Irish Sea given the greater narrowness and 
the expected guarding, and since the fuel oil supply is only sufficient at the point where the "U 
20" holds, on the south coast of Ireland, to wage a trade war for a short time. 

May 7 surfaced at 6 a.m. after suture May 6/7 was taken to a depth of 24 m due to thick 
fog. There is still heavy fog, a weak north wind, from time to time it becomes more visible. 
Sunshine. 10 a.m. the Commander decides, since the fog does not let up, to begin the march back 
in order to advance into the North Channel of the Irish Sea from the outside if the weather is 
favourable. 3/5 of the fuel oil supply and 3 torpedoes are still available. At 11 o'clock it clears up 
and "U 20” is ordered to dive by a guard. Around noon, while under water, strong screw noises 
are heard passing over the boat. When you look around through the walking tube, it shows that it 
is disappearing. 

1:45 p.m. is surfaced with high visibility and fine weather to continue the return march. 
Shortly thereafter, at 2:20 o’clock, 4 funnels and masts of a steamer are sighted in a westerly 
direction, roughly south-south-west heading for the south coast of Ireland. The ship is identified 
as a large passenger liner. At 2:25 o’clock, “U 20” sets course under water and at high speed, 
approaching that of the steamer in the expectation that it will change course eastwards, i.e. to 
starboard, along the Irish coast. The expected happened, at 2:35 o’clock the steamer turned to 
starboard and set course for Queenstown. This allows the U-boat to approach to fire. At 3 o'clock 
"U 20" has reached a forward position; The shot is fired at 3:10. 

In the war diary of U 20, Kapitaénleutnant Schwieger wrote: 


"3.10 p.m. Bow shot at 700 m, cutting angle 90°, estimated speed 22 nm. Shot hits the 
starboard side just aft of the bridge.” 

"There is an exceptionally large detonation with a very strong explosive cloud, far 
beyond the front funnel. There must have been a second explosion to the torpedo. (Boiler or coal 
or powder?) The superstructure above the meeting point and the bridge are torn apart, fire breaks 
out, smoke envelops the high bridge.” 
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"The ship stops immediately and very quickly gets a large list to starboard, at the same time 
diving deeper at the front. It appears as if it will capsize in a short time. Great confusion ensues 
on the ship; the boats are made ready and launched to the finish line. There must have been a lot 
of headlessness here; some boats, fully manned, roar from above, enter the water bow or stern 
first and immediately fill up. Due to the banked position, fewer boats can navigate on the port 
side than on the starboard side. The ship blows steam; in front the name "Lusitania" is visible in 
golden letters. The funnels were painted black, the stern flag was not blown. It ran 20 nm.” 

"Since it seems as if the steamer can only stay afloat for a short time, went to 24 m and 
ran towards the sea. Also, I could not have fired a second torpedo into the crush of people trying 
to save themselves." 


At 4:15 p.m., when the periscope is used to take a panoramic view, only lifeboats can be 
seen in the distance. 

Soon after, | attack on another unflagged steamer. Torpedo miss. Probably English 
steamer "Narragansett", 9196 tons. On this afternoon, lively shipping traffic is still developing 
on the south coast of Ireland. "All around 6 clouds of smoke are temporarily visible, some of 
which originate from very large steamers", so that the commander also notes: "The area south of 
Ireland at a distance of 30-50 nm from the coast will always be one of the best areas for the trade 
war.. .. An escort by destroyers at sea will hardly take place, and the counter-host will always be 
easier to bear or to avoid than in the vicinity of ports and lightships.” There is no longer an 
opportunity for attack. The retreat continues. The last torpedo is kept for the return trip. 

Until arriving in Wilhelmshaven on 13.5. no events. 


Of the 702 crew on board the "Lusitania" — 30,396 tons — 413, of the 1257 passengers, 
785 went down with the ship; together 1198 people lost their lives*. Countless reports in the 
press of all countries, especially the Anglo-Saxon ones, went out into the world about this war 
event, heaps of books arose, stimulated by the human sympathy that was felt no less on the 
German side than on the other, but also full of technical inaccuracies, clouded by ignorance of 
the military-seamanlike conditions and political connections, often distorted by intentionally 
hostile mood maggots.”° 


*761 people survived out of the 1,266 passengers and 696 crew aboard. 


Page 89 Impression in the United States. 


The exploitation of the "Lusitania" case by enemy propaganda against warring Germany 
is a fact of historical importance and of military significance. To go into this and, even more, to 
represent the German point of view in an enlightening manner would lead too far in the technical 
presentation of this military value, so with regard to the many details that make up the whole, it 
will be necessary to refer to a duel, the more historical Worthy of note: the exhaustive 
explanations published in March 1921 by Korvettenkapitin Friedrich Liitzow in the Siiddeutsche 
Monatshefte along with official material on the "Lusitania" case. 

The passion that erupted in the United States when 120 American citizens fell victim to 
the German U-boat war on board the English passenger ship, and everything connected with it, 
can only be touched upon here. Public opinion over there, its political influence, varying in 
different sections of the population and parts of the country, the attitude of President Wilson, the 
efforts of the German state representatives and those pro-German to counteract enemy 
propaganda — it would be necessary to go into all this in more detail in order to get an idea of 
the to give effects of the U-boat war in that most powerful of the still neutral countries; however, 
it would fill the scope of a work by itself. 

Just as the German government was essentially dependent on the reports of the German 
Ambassador in Washington, Count Bernstorff, during the war, so the insertion of these reports 
into the history of the political decisions, who gave direction to the submarine warfare after the 
"Lusitania" case and later, contribute what was necessary to complete it. 


On May 9, the German Ambassador from Washington telegraphed the Foreign Office: 


The "Lusitania" incident caused great excitement, particularly in New York, which was most involved, but 
: : : 7 
I hope there will be no serious consequences; Mr. Wilson handled the matter calmly.” 
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I recommend expressing regret at the deaths of "so many Americans in any form, which could happen without 
acknowledging our responsibility." 


In a telegram dated May 10, in which Count Bernstorff asked the Foreign Office to 
consider the possibility of arbitration, the Ambassador described the situation as very serious. He 
"hope and believe that we will get over this incident, but there is no guarantee that it will happen 
again." 

On May 11, the German government issued a notification to neutral powers, including 
the United States, about the sinking of the Lusitania. In it, the German government expressed its 
regret at the loss of human life, but rejected responsibility for it and pointed out the degree of 
guilt that the English government had to bear for the difficult outcome of this case, which was to 
be lamented. 


The German communication of May 11 read: 

"The Imperial Government sincerely regrets the loss of life caused by the sinking of the “Lusitania”, but 
must decline any responsibility. With her starvation plan, England forced Germany to take appropriate retaliatory 
measures, and responded to the German offer (1) to stop the submarine warfare if the starvation plan was abandoned, 
with intensified blockade measures. English merchant ships cannot be treated as ordinary merchant ships because 
they are habitually armed and have repeatedly attacked our ships by ramming them, so that a search is out of the 
question for this reason alone. At Lord Beresford's request, the English Secretary of Parliament recently declared 
that practically all English merchant ships were now armed and also provided with hand grenades.” 

"By the way, the English press openly admits that the Lusitania was loaded with dangerous gun power. “ 

"The Imperial Government is also aware that the "Lusitania" repeatedly transported large quantities of war 
material on her tires, as in general the Cunard steamers "Mauretania" and "Lusitania" were considered particularly 
protected against submarine attacks due to their speed and with a preference for the transport of war material were 
used. The “Lusitania” had been proven to have 5,400 boxes of ammunition on board at the current level, and most of 
the other cargo was also contraband. Apart from a general German warning, the ambassador, Count Bernstorff, had 
given a special warning against using the Lusitania. The warning, however, was heeded by neutrals and even 
sacrilegious derision by the Cunard line and the English press. 


1) See p. 71.”8 
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If, in response to this warning, England enters any danger to the ship, which "feigned the existence of sufficient 
protective measures and thus misled the tiresome into disregarding the German warnings and into using a ship which 
had been scuttled after being armed and loaded, then the responsibility for the loss of life deeply lamented by the 
Imperial Government exclusively the "Royal British Government." 


It should be added that the sinking of the "Lusitania" has twice been the subject of an 
official investigation before a court, in June 1915 in England and in 1918 in America. It was 
unequivocally established that the ship had about 5,000 cases of explosive shell ammunition 
loaded in the forecastle near where the torpedo hit. After that there can hardly be any doubt that 
this ammunition was detonated by the torpedo at the same time, which corresponds perfectly to 
the observation of the commander of "U 20", and that the rapid sinking of the large passenger 
steamer can only be explained by this. For almost all steamers hit by a torpedo in the U-boat war 
up to that point, even those of small size, had stayed afloat long enough for the crew to 
disembark calmly. Many a ship, as has always been noted, managed to reach the harbor even in 
spite of being hit by a torpedo. 

The court hearings also revealed that life-saving equipment was plentiful on the 
"Lusitania" for more than 2000 people, but that neither the passengers were distributed among 
the lifeboats nor did exercises in quickly manning the boats take place during maturity, because 
the ship's command had not taken the danger of the war zone seriously; Hence the conspicuous 
confusion after the torpedo shot, reported by Kapitaénleutnant Schwieger. Even given the short 
time of 20 minutes, a proper rescue value in the calm seas that prevailed could have kept the 
casualties to negligible numbers. 

The assumption made by the German government, based on information from the 
Admiralty, that the "Lusitania" was armed, later turned out to be incorrect. The news in question 
seemed all the more credible as the express steamer, as published in an English specialist journal, 
was intended to be used as an auxiliary cruiser in the war and contained the shipbuilding 
equipment for eight 15 cm guns. Whether or not the ship was carrying the armament when it met 
"U 20" was not decisive for the way the boat proceeded. Against a target that had a 10 nm higher 
speed, the submarine could only fire the | torpedo shot.” 
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An English merchantman of such superior speed would never have heeded a submarine's call to 
halt, or a warning shot. The U-boat Commanders already had sufficient experience of this. 


On May 13, the American government sent Berlin a note of objection in a diplomatically 
sharp tone, which amounted to the fact that the American government could not recognize the 
use of the submarine for trade wars in any form for reasons of international law and humanity, 
and that the German government in particular would be expected to disapprove of the 
"Lusitania" act. 


This first American "Lusitania" note, presented in Berlin on May 15, read as follows: 


"In view of the measures recently taken by the German authorities with the transfer of American rights on 
the high seas, which in the culminating in the torpedoing and sinking of the English steamer Lusitania on May 7, 
1915, in which over one hundred American nationals lost their lives, it seems reasonable and desirable that the 
Government of the United States of America and the Imperial German Government reach a perfectly clear 
understanding come to terms with the seriousness of the situation that has arisen as a result.” 

"The sinking of the English passenger steamer “Falaba” by a German submarine on March 28 (1), whereby 
the American citizen Leon C. Thrasher drowned, the attack by a German aircraft on April 28 on the American ship 
"Cushing", the torpedoing of the American ship “Gulflight” on May | by a German submarine (2), in which at least 
two American nationals died, and finally the torpedoing and sinking of the steamer Lusitania are a series of incidents 
which the United States government is increasingly aware of observed concern, alarm and dismay. “ 

“The Government of the United States recognizes the humane and enlightened attitude heretofore taken by 
the Imperial German Government in matters of international law, and particularly with regard to the freedom of the 
seas; she has convinced herself that in the area of international legal obligations, German views and German 
influence have always stood up for the cause of justice and humanity; she is also convinced that the instructions 
given by the Imperial German Government to its naval officers should be guided by the same sentiments of 
humanity as the naval laws of other nations dictate; therefore The Government of the United States could not believe, 
and cannot now choose to believe, that "these measures, so utterly contrary to the rules, custom, and spirit of modern 
warfare, could have had the sanction or approval of this great government.” 


1) See p. 48. — 2) See p. 76.'” 
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Consequently, the Government of the United States considers it its duty to approach the Imperial German 
Government on this subject with the most perfect frankness, and in the sincerest hope that they have not been 
mistaken in expecting the Imperial German Government to act which will erase the regrettable impression created 
by their actions and will restore the previous attitude of the German Government regarding the sacred freedom of 
the seas.” 

"The Government of the United States has been informed by the Imperial German Government that they 
are abruptly compelled by the extraordinary circumstances of the present war and by the measures taken by their 
opponents, tending to cut off all trade from Germany to adopt repressive measures which far exceeded the usual 
methods of naval warfare, by proclaiming a war zone outside which she had warned neutral ships to stay. The 
United States Government has already had occasion to inform the Imperial Government that it cannot authorize the 
introduction of such measures or warnings of their dangers to American ships or American nationals who are 
legitimately passengers on ships of belligerent States and that it must hold the Imperial German Government strictly 
responsible for any misappropriation of these rights, whether intentional or accidental. The Government of the 
United States cannot believe that the Imperial Government will exercise these rights; rather, it assumes that the 
Imperial Government recognizes as a matter of course the rule that the lives of non-combatants, whether of neutral 
nationality or of a nation at war, should not legally and equitably be endangered by the capture or destruction of an 
unarmed merchant ship and that the Imperial Government also, as do all other nations, recognize the obligation to 
take the usual measures of detention and investigation to determine whether a suspected merchant ship is in fact of a 
belligerent nation or is in fact flying a neutral-flagged contraband of war. The Government of the United States, 
therefore, wishes in all seriousness to warn the Imperial German Government that the objection to their present 
practice of attacking the commerce of their enemies lies in the fact that it is practically impossible to use submarines 
to destroy commerce without In doing so, disregarding the rules of equity, reason, justice and humanity, which 
modern views regard as imperative. Indeed, it is impossible for the officers of a submarine to search a merchant ship 
at sea and examine its papers and cargo; it is indeed impossible for them to take the ship as a prize, and unless they 
can leave a prize crew on board the ship, they may very well sink it, without the crew and all that is on board, wind 
and waves in to abandon their little lifeboats. As is well known, the Imperial German Government openly admits 
these facts. We now learn that in the above cases not even the necessary time was allowed to take this most 
elementary safety measure, and that in at least two of the cases cited not even a warning was given.'°”! 
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"In two of the cases cited, not even a warning was given. It is clear that, as the events of the last 
week have shown, the submarines cannot be used against merchant ships without inevitable 
displacements of many sacred principles of humanity and justice.” 

"American citizens act within the limits of their undeniable rights as they steer their ships 
and travel at sea wherever they take their lawful business on the high seas, and they exercise 
those rights in what seems to be a very justifiable confidence that their Life will not be 
endangered by acts committed in flagrant violation of universally recognized international 
obligations, and certainly in the confidence that their own government will assist them in 
exercising their rights." 

"There was, I regret to report to the Imperial German Government, recently published in 
the United States newspapers a formal warning addressed to the people of the United States, said 
to have come from the German Embassy in Washington, which actually stated that every citizen 
of the United States exercising his right to free tires on the seas does so at his own risk, should 
his travels bring him into the zone of waters where the Imperial Navy uses its submarines against 
the commerce of Great Britain and France (1), deceived by the respectful but very serious protest 
of the United States government. The United States Government does not mention this in order 
to draw the German Government's attention to the surprising irregularity of the fact that a 
communication originating from the German Embassy in Washington was addressed to the 
people of the Pacific States through the mediation of the press, but only, to point out that a 
warning against an unlawful and unjust act, in its way as an excuse or mitigation of that "act, can 
still be considered apt to lessen the responsibility of its authors. “ 


1) In mid-April, the German ambassador in Washington "because the American 
government still seemed to underestimate the danger (of submarine warfare) and took no 
precautionary measures at all", Determined to issue a warning to the press, in the manner 
customary for marine news, as follows: 

“Passengers intending to embark for a voyage across the Atlantic Ocean are reminded 
that there is a state of war between Germany ... and Great Britain; that the war zone includes the 
waters adjacent to the British Isles; that, according to the notice issued by the German 
Government, ships flying the flag of Great Britain or one of her allies are liable to destruction in 
these waters, and that voyagers, who sail in the war zone on ships owned by Great Britain or her 
allies do so at their own peril.” 

This ad would have been for the first time on 24.4. to appear in the newspapers. 
Coincidentally, however, it was not published until May Ist, the day the Lusitania left New York 
harbour. The German ambassador in the United States was therefore suspiciously said to have 
been aware of the danger threatening the Lusitania.'”” 
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"The Government of the United States, which has long known the character of the 
Imperial German Government and the high principles of equity by which it has been inspired and 
guided in the past, cannot believe that the commanders of the ships who committed these 
unlawful acts may have done so other than under a misunderstanding of the orders given by the 
German naval authorities. It takes it for granted that in any such event one might expect, at least 
within the bounds of practical possibility, that the commanders of even submarines would do 
nothing to endanger the lives of non-combatants or the safety of neutral ships, even on the 
Danger that the hijacking or destruction of the ship in question will be frustrated. She trusts, 
therefore, that the Imperial German Government will disapprove of the actions of which the 
Government of the United States complains; that it will, as far as possible, make amends for 
immeasurable damage, and that it will immediately take the necessary steps to prevent the 
repetition of incidents which so openly violate the principles of warfare for which the Imperial 
German Government has been so wise and firmly entered, overturn.” 

"The Government and the people of the United States expect from the Imperial German 
Government a just, speedy and enlightened approach to this vital matter with the greater 
confidence that the United States and Germany not only through special bonds of friendship, but 
also through express provisions of the Treaty of 1828 between the United States and the 
Kingdom of Prussia.” 

"The expression of regret and the offer of satisfaction in the event of the destruction of 
neutral ships mistakenly sunk, while satisfying international obligations in the event of no loss of 
life, cannot justify or excuse a procedure whose natural and it is a necessary effect to expose 
neutral States and persons to new and immeasurable dangers.” 

"The Imperial German Government will not expect that the Government of the United 
States will fail to speak any word or slur any act which may be necessary to discharge its sacred 
duty to uphold the rights of the United States and its citizens and their freedom ensure practice 
and enjoyment.” 


Then on May 28th the following Response note from the German government: 


"The Imperial Government has carefully examined the communication of the United 
States Government and, for its part, has a keen desire to contribute in an open and friendly 
manner to the clarification of any misunderstandings which may have arisen in the relations 
between the two Governments as a result of the events mentioned by the American Government 
could have occurred.”'°° 
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"As far as the cases of the American steamers "Cushing" and "Gulflight" are concerned, the American 
Embassy has already been informed that the German government has no intention of using submarines to neutralize 
ships in the war zone that are guilty of its hostile actions or let flyers attack; on the contrary, the German naval 
forces have repeatedly been given the most definite instructions to avoid attacks on such ships. If in the last few 
months neutral ships have been damaged by the German submarine war as a result of mix-ups, these are isolated 
exceptional cases which can be traced back to the British government's use of the flag in connection with negligent 
or suspicious behavior on the part of the ship's captains. In all cases where a neutral ship has been damaged by 
German submarines or planes through no fault of its own, the German Government has expressed its regret at the 
unfortunate coincidence and, if justified in the circumstances, promised compensation. She will also deal with the 
cases of the American steamers Cushing and Gulflight on the same principles; An investigation is under way into 
these cases, the result of which will be communicated to the Embassy shortly and which could be supplemented if 
necessary by an international commission of inquiry in accordance with Title II of the Hague Convention for the 
Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes of October 18, 1907.” 

"When the English steamer Falaba was sunk, the Commander of the German submarine intended to give 
the passengers and crew a full opportunity to rescue themselves. Only when the captain did not comply with the 
request to heave to, but fled and called for help with rocket signals, did the German Commander first use signals and 
a speaking tube to tell the crew and the passengers to leave the ship within ten minutes; in fact, he gave them 
twenty-three minutes and only fired the torpedo when suspicious vessels rushed to the aid of the Falaba.” 

"As far as the loss of life in the sinking of the British passenger steamer “Lusitania” is concerned, the 
German Government has already expressed to the neutral governments involved its keen regret that nationals of 
their countries have lost their lives on this occasion. Moreover, the Imperial Government cannot escape the 
impression that certain important facts most directly connected with the sinking of the Lusitania may have escaped 
the attention of the United States Government. It therefore considers it necessary, in the interest of the goal of a clear 
and complete understanding aimed at by both governments, to first satisfy itself that the information available to the 
two governments on the facts of the case is complete and consistent." 

"The United States government assumes that the Lusitania is to be regarded as an ordinary, unarmed 
merchant ship. In this connection the Imperial Government takes the liberty of pointing out that the Lusitania was 
one of the largest and fastest English merchant ships built with government funds as an auxiliary cruiser and is 
expressly listed in the Navy List published by the English Admiralty. The Imperial Government is also based on 
reliable information from its offices and neutral passengers."'™* 
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"It is known that for a long time almost all of the more valuable English merchant ships have been provided with 
guns, ammunition and other weapons and are manned by persons who are particularly practiced in the operation of 
the guns. According to the information available here, the "Lusitania" also had guns on board (1) when it left New 
York, which were hidden below deck." 

"Furthermore, the Imperial Government has the honor of drawing the special attention of the American 
Government to the fact that the British Admiralty, in a secret directive of February of this year, recommended that 
its merchant marine not only search for fire from behind neutral flags and badges, but even under them disguise by 
ramming aggressively against German submarines. Also, as a special incentive for the destruction of the submarines 
by merchant ships, high prices have been swept up by the British government and have already been paid out. In 
view of these facts, which are perfectly known to it, the Imperial Government can no longer regard English 
merchant ships in the naval theater of war designated by the Admiralty of the Imperial German Navy as 
"undefended territory"; also, as a result, the German commanders are no longer in a position to observe the usual 
rules for the right of naval booty, which they have always observed in the past. Finally, the Imperial Government 
must point out in particular that the Lusitania, as before, had Canadian troops and war material on board, including 
no less than 5,400 boxes of ammunition, which were used to destroy brave German soldiers, who fulfill their duty in 
the service of the fatherland with self-sacrifice and devotion. The German Government believes that it is acting in 
just self-defence when it seeks to protect the lives of its soldiers with the means of war at its disposal by destroying 
ammunition intended for the enemy. The English shipping company must have been aware of the dangers to which 
the passengers on board the Lusitania were exposed under these circumstances. If she did take them on board 
anyway, she deliberately tried to use the lives of American citizens as a shot for the ammunition she was carrying, 
contradicting the clear provisions of American legislation that prohibits the carriage of passengers on ships carrying 
explosives on board is expressly prohibited and threatened with punishment. In doing so, it has wickedly been 
responsible for the deaths of so many passengers. According to the express report of the U-boat Commander in 
question, which is merely confirmed by all other reports, he may doubt that the rapid sinking of the Lusitania is 
primarily due to the ammunition explosion caused by the torpedo shot. Otherwise the passengers of the "Lusitania" 
would have been saved according to human anticipation. “ 

"The Imperial Government considers the foregoing facts of sufficient importance to commend the careful 
examination of the American Government. 


1) In this respect the German Government was in error; there were only gun emplacements. See page 9.'” 
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Since the Imperial Government may reserve its final position on the demands made in connection with the sinking 
of the “Lusitania" until a reply has been received from the American Government, it finally believes it should point 
out at this point how it was satisfied at the time by has taken note of the mediation proposals that have been 
submitted by the American government in Berlin and London in order to pave the way for a modus vivendi for the 
conduct of the naval war between Germany and Great Britain. The Imperial Government at that time sufficiently 
demonstrated their good intentions by willingly accepting these proposals. As is well known, the implementation of 
these proposals failed due to the negative attitude of the British government (1)." 


This answer, in which the German point of view was completely preserved in relation to 
the American objection, came about through the cooperation and external agreement of 
politicians and the Navy. 

However, the following arguments, reproduced without additions, show the contradiction 
in the views between the political Reich offices and the leadership of the naval war and the 
friction that existed within the German war leadership with regard to the military handling of the 
submarine warfare. 

6.5. The Reich Chancellor to the Chief of the Admiralty of the Navy: 


"The Submarine War . . . has recently required more and more casualties on neutral ships. 
This circumstance is highly likely not only to spoil our good relations with the neutral powers, 
but also to entail serious complications and finally to drive those powers into the camp of our 
enemies. Due to the torpedoing of the Norwegian steamer “Belridge” (2), the Dutch “Katwijk” 
(3), the Greek “Ellispontos” (4) and the Swedish “Ruth” (5), public opinion in the countries 
involved is on the most violently aroused; only with great difficulty - I refrain from assuming 
significant financial obligations for the Reich - has it been possible to maintain normal relations 
with these states. According to newspaper reports, a large number of neutral ships have again 
been sunk by U-boats in the past few days...." 

“The neutral governments continue to raise insistent representations from their diplomatic 
representatives about the attacks on their shipping, and their communications are assuming an 
ever sharper character. In view of the tense situation in which the general policy of the Reich is 
at present, I cannot accept responsibility for a further deterioration in relations with the neutral 
powers as a result of continuing submarine warfare in the current manner. 


1) See p. 71. — 2) See. p. 17. — 3) See p. 65. — 4) See p. 65. — 5) See p. 75.' 
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"I must therefore insist with all determination that the supreme command of the German naval 
forces provide the necessary guarantee to prevent further attacks by our U-boats on neutral ships 
under all circumstances in accordance with the agreements made." 


Then the Chief of the Admiralty with a telegram dated 9.5. to the Chief of the Naval 
Cabinet at Headquarters: 


"Reich Chancellor demands by letter of 6.5. Warranted against destruction of neutral 
ships by submarines. In our note to neutral governments it is expressly stated that we can 
guarantee against confusion. In accordance with this, it is impossible for me to create this 
guarantee. Everything has happened that calls for caution. However, restraining the U-boat 
commanders beyond current orders is entirely impossible. Would completely abolish U-boat 
warfare... .. Chancellor overestimated, in my opinion, disquieting effect on neutrals. . . . Further 
restrictions ..... would only be seen as a weakness and would have an adverse effect. 


According to the answer of the Chief of the Admiralty of 10.5. to the Chancellor: 


"Your Excellencies have asked me to provide the necessary guarantee that, in accordance 
with the agreements made, further attacks by our U-boats on neutral ships will be prevented 
under all circumstances. First of all, I would like to point out that Iam not aware of any 
agreements to prevent further attacks by our U-boats on neutral ships under the old 
circumstances. Given the state of affairs, they would also not be able to be stopped...." 

"The memorandum of the Foreign Office of February 4, 1915 expressly states that.... 
even neutral ships can fall victim to an attack aimed at enemy ships.... The measures carried out 
by the English Admiralty on an increasing scale since then.... increase the possibility of 
confusion.... At the beginning of the submarine warfare, our U-boats received the order of 
February 22.... received instructions that the sinking of American and Italian ships in particular 
was to be avoided.'”” 
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"At Your Excellency's request, on April 18th, this notice was extended to Dutch ships. All these 
restrictive additions to the original order, which were not intended at first, have made the already 
difficult task of the U-boats extremely difficult and at times almost brought the U-boat war to a 
standstill, without being able to guarantee the safety of the neutrals through them ..." 

"If, as Your Excellency emphasizes, the neutral governments continue to raise emphatic 
representations through their diplomatic representatives, it must be countered that they have 
ignored the repeated, urgent German warnings against entering the war zone..." 

"To impose further restrictions on U-boat commanders would amount to the cessation of 
U-boat warfare." 


10. 5. The Chief of the Naval Cabinet, Admiral v. Miiller, who was drawn into the 
controversy because of his personal position with the Kaiser, to the Chief of the Admiralty in his 
telegram of May 9: 

"His Majesty wants that with regard to the political situation, for which the Reich 
Chancellor is responsible, the sinking of neutrals should be avoided in the near future. It's better 
to let an enemy ship through now than to destroy a neutral one. We reserve the right to resume 
stricter procedures....." 

"Personally, I think it is essential that the Admiralty and the Reich Chancellor come to an 
agreement and that His Majesty is not put in a position to decide against the Reich Chancellor in 
a question that is now so political as submarine warfare. I have the impression that the most 
successful U-boats have been able to check the ships for nationality and that a way can be found 
in the next few days to take the Reich Chancellor's concerns into account." 


In mid-May, the Admiralty learned that the Foreign Office had handed the American 
Ambassador in Berlin a "Record of accidental attacks by German U-boats on neutral merchant 
ships" without the involvement of the Navy. Then the Chief of the Admiralty on 26.5. to the 
State Secretary of the Federal Foreign Office: 

"... [cannot hide from your Excellency that I deeply regret the chosen version (of the 
recording). me 
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"One of the main aims of the declaration of February 4 was to deter neutral shipping from traffic 
to England by emphasizing the dangers threatening them in the war zone. This was not only 
necessary in order to increase the pressure on England, but also above all to prevent conflicts 
with neutral powers as far as possible. ... . In contrast to these fundamentals of submarine 
warfare, the note handed over to the American ambassador only speaks of measures and 
voluntarily assumed obligations on our part to mitigate the hardships of submarine warfare as far 
as possible. It thereby annuls the intended effect of that warning, so that neutral shipping is now 
relieved of all worries about material losses in traffic with England...." 


The creation of a unity in the political and military leadership of the submarine war was 
urgently needed. The Reich Chancellor V. Bethmann-Hollweg therefore arranged for the leading 
personalities to present a report to the supreme warlord. The lecture took place on May 31st in 
Plef. 

In addition to the Kaiser, the following were present: the Reich Chancellor with the 
envoy v. Treutler as the representative of the Foreign Office, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, Admiral 
Bachmann, Admiral v. Miiller and the chief of the general staff of the field army, General v. 
Falkenhayn. 

General von Falkenhayn: The military war situation on land does not allow neutral 
powers to side with the enemy as a result of the submarine warfare. 

The Admirals v. Tirpitz and Bachmann: We cannot guarantee that the neutrals will be 
spared. Then the only option would be to stop the submarine warfare. 

The Kaiser agrees with this view of the admirals; the Reich Chancellor would have to 
bear the responsibility for ending the U-boat war, also with regard to the mood of the people. 

Admiral v Miiller: In his view, the complete abandonment of submarine warfare is not the 
intention of the political leadership. An order for the U-boats can be drawn up together with the 
Reich Chancellor, which takes the political situation into account. 

With this in mind, the Emperor finally instructed the Chief of the Admiralty Staff to get 
in touch with the Reich Chancellor and issue the appropriate order on behalf of the His 


Highness'””, 
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Based on the Imperial decision, the Chief of the Admiralty, after the approval of the 
Chancellor, sent the following order to the Fleet and Marine Corps on June 1: 


"His Majesty the Kaiser once again urged the need to spare neutral ships in the conduct of submarine 
warfare until further notice. Further attacks on neutral ships would entail the danger of serious political 
complications, which, under present conditions, must be avoided. His Majesty the Kaiser makes it a duty of U-boat 
commanders not to attack unless they have a reasonable belief that the ship in question is an enemy ship. In doubtful 
cases it would be better to let an enemy merchant ship through than to sink a neutral one. An attempt should also be 
made to provide the U-boats currently at sea with corresponding orders.” 


Only after the presentation of May 31 and the dispatch of the order of June 1 did the 
Chancellor raise the demand that the sinking of large enemy passenger steamers such as the 
"Lusitania" must also be prevented by an order. Admiral Bachmann expressed reservations about 
this; However, the Chancellor obtained a new opinion from the Kaiser in his favor, without the 
Admirals being consulted on the relevant report. On 5.6. the chief of the naval cabinet wired the 
Kaiser's objection that, despite the negative attitude of the Chief of the Admiralty, the 
Chancellor's demand should not be dismissed, at least during the pending negotiations with 
America, and that the order of June Ist. to be added immediately: large passenger steamers, even 
enemy ones, must not be torpedoed. On the same day the admirals v. Tirpitz and Bachmann 
unanimously lodged an objection with the Kaiser on the grounds that the new restriction "due to 
the nature of submarine warfare practically means the complete abandonment of the same". The 
order would "only be interpreted as a dangerous sign of weakness" among the enemy, the 
neutrals, among their own people and in their own navy. The Admirals declared that they were 
unable to take responsibility for it. 

The Kaiser, however, stuck to his decision, and on June 6th the new Imperial Order went 
to the Fleet and Marine Corps: 

"His Majesty the Kaiser has ordered, in addition to the order of June Ist, that no large 
passenger steamers, including enemy ones, may be sunk until further notice.’ a 
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“His Majesty the Kaiser orders the strictest secrecy of this order and makes the military superiors 
themselves responsible for the strictest secrecy.” 


Grand Admiral V. Tirpitz and Admiral Bachmann drew the inference that they both 
asked for their departure. 

The Kaiser seriously and sternly refused both requests. 

The disagreement in the conduct of the submarine warfare had come to a violent eruption. 
The factual and personal tensions had become stronger and more serious than before.'"' 
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8. The continuation of the trade war by the Fleet's U-boats 


from early May to late July 1915. 
Map 4 to 6. 


On the English west coast. 


"U 27", Kaptit. Wegener, 4-26. 5. 

Orders for "U 27" like that of "U 20": Attack English transports that were about to leave 
for France. While "U 20" was destined for Liverpool Bay, "U 27" was ordered to station in the 
Bristol Channel, and since the departure of the boat had been delayed due to lengthy repair work, 
it was added that it contained stops on the way there should be avoided unless there are urgent 
reasons. In the rest of the trade war. 

4.5. went to sea from Emden. 

7. Received fire from guard steamer in Fair Island passage, but eluded submarine's 8.8 
cm gun. 8-11 "U 27" is on the way to repeated attempts to attack 2 large English auxiliary 
cruisers west of the Hebrides, which repeatedly come into sight and disappear there with zigzag 
courses and high speed and apparently provide outpost service to monitor the steamer route. 
Compared to the troop transports to be expected off Bristol and the trade war in the Irish Sea, the 
targets of the attack seem so valuable to Kaptlt. Wegener that he sees this as an important reason 
for stopping on the way there in accordance with his orders. However, the submarine does not 
manage to approach due to the cautious course changes and the high speed of the steamers. Only 
when the wind freshened up sharply on the 11th and high swells made the depth control of the 
submarine and the course of the torpedoes unsafe did "U 27" continue the march. 

Arrived at the southern tip of Ireland on the 13th, in the Bristol Channel on the 14th, 14 
days after leaving the Ems. 

16. |-Torpedo miss on steamer without flag and insignia. Low steamer traffic, lots of 
neutral badges.’ - 
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17th and 18th obstructed by fog. 

18. |-Torpedo miss on unmarked steamer. Then English steamer "Drumcree", 4052 tons, 
sunk by 2 torpedoes. Since the steamer does not sink after the first hit and is being towed by an 
approaching Norwegian steamer, a second torpedo was needed as a coup de grace. 

19. English steamer "Dumfries", 4121 tons, sunk by | torpedo fire. 

20. As only steamers marked neutral are sighted, Commander assumes traffic is diverted 
after the 2 sinkings and goes to Isles of Scilly. 

21. By the Scillies Mists. Therefore onward march to the south coast of Ireland. On the 
21st English sailor "Glenholm", 1968 tons, stopped by signal, sunk with shells after leaving. 

With 2 torpedoes on board, the commander now decides to march back in order to hunt 
down the auxiliary cruisers again near the Hebrides. 

23. Nothing to be seen on the spot from the auxiliary cruisers. The commander therefore 
wants to advance to the Faroe Islands, only a malfunction in the steering gear makes him refrain 
from doing so and continue the return journey without stopping. 

26th entered the Ems. — 23 days at sea, of which only 5 days on the steamer routes in 
and off the Irish Sea, 2 enemy steamers, | sailor sunk. The poor result is due to the distraction of 
the auxiliary cruisers, frequent fog and the fact that the U-boat commander stuck to the | torpedo 
mode of attack but did not yet make use of the f gun. 

Enemy transports were not sighted. 


This ended the last of the 3 U-boat trips - by "U 30", "U 20" and "U 27" - on April 25th. 
by the leader of the submarines according to common Plan against certain English troop 
transports expected to leave Dartmouth, Liverpool and Bristol for France in May. None of the 
undertakings had been able to fulfill the purpose. Unfavorable weather and the distraction of 
other objectives have been partly to blame. Above all, however, the military failure makes it 
clear that the distance between the North Sea bases and the points of attack on the English west 
coast, especially on the route around Scotland, makes all calculations like those of April 25. 
makes insecure. ~ 
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"U 41", Kaptlt. Hansen, 19.5.-4. 6. 

19.5. from Heligoland, 21st at Fair Insel. 

25. at the southern tip of Ireland. Evening | torpedo hits steamer, flag not recognized. 
Not observed sinking due to nightfall. American steamer "Nebraskan", 4409 tons, did not sink 
but was brought in (1). 

26. pursued a steamer off the entrance to the Irish Sea; a guard comes along and takes "U 
41" under fire. This pursuit continued with a simultaneous but fruitless firefight for both parties 
with the guard who finally stayed behind. When the chased steamer does not stop despite the 
signal and the warning shot, it too is shot at and is soon forced to stop and disembark by a shell 
hit. English steamer "Morwenna", 1414 tons, sunk by torpedo shot. 

27-29 in front of the west exit of the English Channel. 

27. English steamer "Cadeby", 1130 tons, stopped and sunk with shells. Then | torpedo 
miss on other steamer. On the same evening in sight of several trawlers caught in a fishing net 
while diving; Net torn with increased driving. 

28. The English steamers “Spennymoor”, 2733 tons, and “Ethiope”, 3794 tons, both 
unmarked, stopped and sunk by torpedo capture; Cannon fire not possible due to rough seas. In 
the evening English steamer "Tullohmoor", 3520 tons, stopped and, since the sea was calmer, 
sunk with explosive shells and grenades. 

29. Tried to stop a larger steamer without a flag and, since it did not stop, shot at it. 
Steamer turns away and returns fire with a gun of more powerful caliber than the submarine's. "U 
41" has to stop fighting because a clutch is overheating. Steamer escapes. After later 
determination: English steamer "Ping Suey", 6458 tons. 

On the 29th there was also a test of the legitimacy of neutral insignia: a steamer with 
Norwegian and Spanish flags and a sailor with Danish insignia were stopped, found in order, and 
dismissed. Then, on the same day, in the busy area between the Scillies and Ouessant, the 
following were sunk in continued ¢ activity like cruisers: the Portuguese steamer "Cysne", 


1) Because of the mistaken torpedoing, the German government has expressed its regret 
and its willingness to pay compensation. '"* 
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623 tons, with contraband, pit wood to England - valves open, explosive cartridges - and the 
English steamers "Dixiana", 3329 tons, and "Glenlee", 4140 tons, each with a torpedo shot. 

All 7 torpedoes are fired in 5 days, the 150 shells up to 8. Therefore march back. 4.6. in 
Heligoland. 


"U 34", Kaptlt. Riicker, 25.5.-13. 6. 


25th from Helgoland, 27th at Fair Insel. 

28. west of the Hebrides 1 Norwegian flag steamer and 30. West of Ireland 2 more held 
for investigation, all right. 

31. Observed on the west coast of Ireland off the Shannon Estuary; no traffic. 

1.6. on the southern tip of Ireland, nothing in gout, on to the Scillies. There, on June Ist 
and June 2nd, a (worthless) English trawler, "Victoria", 155 tons, and "Hirose", 274 tons, tried to 
stop with a warning shot. Both run away, stop only after a grenade hit and are sunk with 
explosive shells. On 2.6. stopped Belgian trawler "Delta", 220 tons, sunk with artillery. 

3rd—Sth in the middle of the west exit of the English Channel. 

Stopped on the 3rd French steamer "Penfeld", 793 tons, sunk by a torpedo shell; since 
other ships were in sight and because of the swell, sending a demolition squad on board was not 
an option. Then |-start on another steamer; failed to approach, surfaced to stop steamer with gun. 
This opens fire. The submarine commander goes under water again "so as not to sweep the boat 
out of a chance hit". Another attack by "U 34" proceeds in the same way: | run-up, attempt Tf 
with cannon, steamer fires in turn, submarine lets go of him. A final attack that day on another 
steamer results in a | torpedo miss. 

4. English steamer “Jnkum”, 4747 tons, sunk by 4 torpedo shots; since it does not sink 
after the 1st hit, 2nd torpedo, coup de grace, done the rest. 

5. |-Torpedo miss on unflagged steamer. Then march back. 2 torpedoes are on board, 
which the commander — as ordered — saves for the way home, but for which he finds his 
targets. 

7. South Coast of Ireland; Norwegian barque “Superb”, 1515 tons, stopped, wheat to 
England, blown up (1). 


1) Confirmed by prize court.’ 
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On the further march back around the Shetlands several steamers and sailors were 
stopped with neutral signs, found to be in order. Otherwise no incident. 
13th in Heligoland. 


"U 35"," Kaptlt. Kophamel, 29. 5-23. 6. 


29.5. from Helgoland; 1.6. at Fair Island. 

2.6. west of the Hebrides steamer with Norwegian flag and ship's side insignia. Steamer 
"Cubano", 4352 tons. Since, according to the captain, the steamer only recently passed from 
English to Norwegian ownership, but the submarine commander does not find the relevant 
papers impeccable, he also doubts the correctness of the cargo papers. Clouds of smoke come 
into view, making it impossible to examine the cargo. Ship is sunk with grenades after leaving 
(1). 

3. |-Torpedo miss on three-masted full ship without insignia. 

4. West of Ireland English sailor "George and Mary", 100 tons, stopped, sunk with shells. 
From the 6th to the 13th stop at the southern entrance to the Irish Sea and the Bristol Channel. 

6. English sailor "Sunlight", 1433 tons, stopped, sunk by a torpedo. 

7. Norwegian steamer "Trudvang", 1041 tons, stopped; supposed contraband, minerals 
from Portugal to England; sunk with shells (2). Then | torpedo miss on armed English steam 
yacht 

8. English steamer "Strathcarron", 4347 tons — without flag and insignia — sunk by | 
torpedo fire. Then, in quick succession, the French sailors "La Liberte", 302 tons, and the 
English sailors "Express" and "Susannah", each of 115 tons, were stopped and sunk with 
explosive shells. 

9. Unflagged steamer attempted to stop with artillery, but escaped because "U 35" could 
not run at high speed due to a malfunction in the oil machine. Probably English steamer 
"Teespool", 4577 tons, 

10. Russian full-rigged ship Thomasina", 1869 tons, stopped, with shells sunk. 


1) Confirmed by prize court. 
2) Prize court judgment recognized the sinking as illegal. Damages were paid.''° 
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12. English four-masted barque “Crown of India”, 2034 tons, and Norwegian sailor 
“Bellglade”’, 664 tons, with timber from Canada to England, stopped and sunk by gunfire (1); in 
the same way in the manner of a cruiser on the 13th English steamer "Hopemount", 3300 tons, 
French sailing ship "Diamant", 324 tons, and English steamer "Pelham", 3534 tons, stopped and 
sunk with shells, the latter by a torpedo shot. 

With 2 torpedoes on board, "U 35" makes its way home. The march is being made around 
the Shetlands and not around the Orkneys, as the tide there is counter tidal and with what 
happens to be very high visibility the guard would be halted in the Fair Isle passage. In the North 
Sea, some merchant ships with neutral markings are still being investigated. All are found ok and 
released. 

23. Arrived in Helgoland with 46 tons fuel oil from a total fuel oil stock of 83 tons. 

Indicative of the war zone experience is the U-boat commander's request to equip the 
boats with more shells, if necessary at the expense of a torpedo. "Because with one torpedo only 
1 ship can be sunk, while 50-100 rounds of artillery can be deployed." 


"U 33", Kaptlt. Gansser, 4-24. 6. 


The operation had the following order from F. d. U. based on an instruction of the Fleet 
Chief from 29.5. based on: 

"Various reports, most recently the observation of "U 27" on the operation in May, 
suggest that there is an enemy guard line between the Hebrides and the Faroe Islands. "U 27" 
encountered 2 patrolling large auxiliary cruisers several times in 59° N, 8° 30' W. Likewise, 
guard forces between the Shetlands and Faroe Islands are suspected. Finally, English ships of the 
line have often been reported east and north of the Shetlands. Ship traffic with war material to 
Arkhangelsk is to be expected west and north of the Shetlands.” 

“Task for “U 33”; the boat is to head for the northern tip of Shetland and from here locate 
and attack enemy warships on the lines mentioned. In addition, trade wars should be waged 
when the opportunity arises.” 


1) “Bellglade” sinking confirmed by prize court.’"” 
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4.6. departs from the Ems. 

7th-9th from the Shetlands to the Faroe Islands and back west of the Orkneys without 
finding any opportunity of attack. 

10. Northwest of the Hebrides Russian steamer "Dania", 2648 tons, stopped, cargo of 
coal and war material from Cardiff to Arkhangelsk for the Russian Navy; sunk with grenades. 

12. west of the north entrance to the Irish Sea, nothing in sight. 

13-19 northwest of the Hebrides; meanwhile, on the 16th, another, again unsuccessful, 
advance to the Faroe Islands. 

Ships with neutral insignia are often stopped; in any case, it turns out that the flag is 
rightly flown and the cargo is not objectionable. 

On the 14th he managed to intercept a Norwegian with a contraband. Norwegian steamer 
"Davanger", 2281 tons; cargo of war material to France; sunk with grenades after the papers had 
been checked and the crew disembarked (1). In the evening of the same day, an English auxiliary 
cruiser comes within range. torpedo miss. 

15. Auxiliary cruiser in sight again, not approached. 

17th English ship of the line sailing alone, 18th ship of the line and auxiliary cruiser in 
sight; in both cases not within firing range. 

19. March back begun. 

21. in the northern North Sea Norwegian steamer "Sigurd Hund", 453 tons, stopped; 
cargo of whale oil to England; raised as a prize, delivered in List on the 23rd (2). 

24. Emden. 


"U 22", Kaptlt. Hoppe, 7-23. 6. 


The boat had a secret special mission: U-boat officers who were in British captivity not 
far from Liverpool Bay could give word that they would try to escape from their camp if they 
were picked up by a submarine at a certain point. "U 22" received orders to be in the Irish Sea at 
the appointed time and to be ready. 

7. left the Ems; 9th at Fair Island. 

11./12. by night through the North Channel of the Irish Sea. 


1) Confirmed by prize court. 
2) The ship and its cargo were confiscated by a court judgement'’® 
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12th and 13th in Liverpool Bay as per special order. However, the expected ones aren't 
there because they didn't manage to escape. After that, start of trade war activity. 

14. |-Torpedo miss on unflagged steamer. Stopping with turret doesn't seem possible due 
to the proximity of an armed guard. 

15: |-Torpedo misses on English steamer. Unable to use gun due to heavy seas. Then 
English steamer "Strathnairn", 4336 tons, sunk by | torpedo fire. 

16. Large English-flagged passenger liner sighted in St. George's Canal, not attacked by 
order: First enemy passenger liner sighted and allowed through after Imperial Order 6th June. 
Then the English steamer "Turnwell", 4264 tons, stopped by a warning shot. A demolition squad 
from the submarine goes on board and attaches 2 cartridges. However, the commander fails to 
convince himself of the ultimate effect and the sinking of the ship. The steamer still reached 
Milfordhaven. Then English coastal steamer "Trafford", 215 tons, stopped and sunk with shells. 

In the evening of the 17th, the commander decides to turn back, expecting to find use for 
his 5 torpedoes and the gun ammunition that has not been used up much. During its 6-day march 
back around Scotland, however, only the English trawler "Premier", 169 tons, is sunk between 
the Orkneys and Shetlands on the 6th after being stopped with shells. 

23. Emden. 


"U 24", Kaptlt. Schneider, June 19 — July 8. 


19. left the Ems. 

20. in the North Sea 5 Norwegian and Swedish steamers examined, all right, dismissed. 

21. Norwegian steamer "Venus", 1095 tons, stopped; Have part of the cargo thrown 
overboard, groceries to England. steamers dismissed. 

22nd past Fair Island. 

23-25 repeatedly attacked and shot at by armed trawlers west of Scotland and Ireland. 
However, the U-boat commander does not engage in a skirmish in order to deliberately save his 
ammunition for more important things. 

26./27. Arrived south of Ireland at night.''° 
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27. English sailor "Edith", 78 tons, and English steamer "Lucena", 243 tons stopped, sunk 
with shells. Then followed a larger steamer, which did not stop at the signal and shot, but turned 
away and tried to reach the coast. Pursuit must be abandoned as approaching guards open fire. 
March towards the Bristol Channel. 27th afternoon English steamer "/ndrani", 3640 tons, stops 
only after the first shell hit. Torpedo shot. Since the ship does not appear to be sinking and to 
prevent approaching guards from being towed in, sinking is ensured by a second torpedo shot. 

28th large Royal Mail line passenger steamer in sight, veering steamer not attacked. 
Probably steamer "Orduna", 15499 tons. Second case of letting through an enemy passenger 
steamer after the order of June 6th. 

Soon after, "U 24" was seriously endangered by surprising, well-aimed gunfire from an 
armed steam yacht and forced to dive. Then headed for St. George's Canal and English four- 
masted barque "Dumfriesshire" , 2622 tons, sunk by | torpedo shots; Due to the constant 
proximity of enemy guards, an surface attack was not an option. At dusk of the same day, a large 
unmarked steamer in sight. At the submarine's flag signal to abandon ship, he heads toward the 
boat without stopping. When "U 24" opened fire, the steamer turned away and tried to escape at 
high speed. "Only after the 53rd shot, having received at least 25 hits, the steamer stops and now 
a white flag." English steamer "Armenian", 8825 tons; Torpedo shot, and when the ship doesn't 
seem to be sinking, a second one, which has the intended success. 

29. Steamer in sight, shows the often observed behavior of English merchant ships: at the 
signal from the U-boat, the steamer turns and goes to full speed. After several shell hits he stops 
and sweeps out boats. English steamer "Scottish Monard", 5043 tons, sunk by shells. 

Then march back. 

30. Norwegian Bart "Thistlebank", 2411 tons, stopped, cargo of wheat from South 
America to England, sunk with explosive shell (1). 

1.7, still south of Ireland English sailor "L. C. Tomer”, 518 tons, halted, sunk by blasting 
and setting fire to timber charge; another sailor without a flag and without a neutrality badge was 
sunk by a | torpedo shot because there was a guard nearby; Italian bark "Sardomene", 2000 tons 


(2). 


1) Confirmed by prize court. 
2) The damage has been compensated for political reasons. as 
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Then on the same day the English steamer "Welbury", 3591 tons, stopped and sunk with shells. 
Investigated several neutral-flagged merchant ships on the return march, all unsuspecting. 
6. Danish sailor "Ellen" stopped off the Skagerrak, cargo of wood to England, set on fire 
(1). 
7. Heligoland. 8. in Emden. 


"U 39"", Kaptlit. Forstmann, 23.6.-10. 7. 


June 23rd from Helgoland. 25th at Fair Island. 

26. West of the Orkneys English trawler "Campania", 167 tons, stopped, sunk with shells. 

29th South of Ireland Norwegian sailor “Rotka”’, 952 tons stopped, timber to England, 
sunk by artillery (1) Evening of 29th Norwegian full-rigged ship, “Cambuskenneth”, 1924 tons 
stopped. Cargo of wheat to England. The helmsman who came to the U-boat with the papers is 
German and asks that he and 7 other Germans from the Norwegian crew be taken on board the 
U-boat in order to protect them from internment in England, which the investigation commando 
had issued to them the day before English auxiliary cruiser in safe prospect. Kaptlt. Forstmann 
complied with the wishes of these people, most of whom were conscripts, who wanted to do 
military service in Germany. The not inconsiderable difficulty of accommodating them in the 
cramped space of the submarine is accepted. The sailor is sunk with grenades because of 
contraband (1). 

30. South Ireland English steamer "Lomas", 3048 tons, stopped, sunk by torpedo capture. 

30. In the evening, in the dark, an unmarked steamer comes into view. Since stopping the 
ship at night in the midst of enemy guard is not an option, and the U-boat commander does not 
want to attack with surface torpedo fire, he follows the steamer until daybreak to make sure that 
no neutral is shot down. On 1.7. in the morning he is stopped; English steamer "Gadsby", 3497 
tons, sunk by torpedo fire. The activity of "U 39" has meanwhile moved to the heavily 
frequented area of the western exit of the English Channel between Scillies and Ouessant, where 
the boat stays until the 3rd. 


1) Confirmed by prize court.’”! 
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1.7. British tanker "Caucasian", 4656 tons, pursued, stops after 3 hits, sunk with shells; 
English steamer "Inglemoor", 4331 tons, with torpedo launcher. In the evening 2 steamers in 
sight at the same time; both caused by warning shots to stop and disembark; they are the English 
steamers "Richmond", 3214 tons, and "Craigard", 3286 tons; the first is hit with shells, the 
second with torpedo shots; due to the onset of complete darkness, the sinking can no longer be 
observed and is doubtful. Kaptlt. Forstmann therefore keeps his boat in place overnight and at 
daybreak sees that both steamers are still afloat. The sinking is then brought about by opening 
the bottom valves. 

2. a steamer in sight at noon, which after a warning shot from "U 39" brought down the 
Norwegian flag, puts up the Belgian one and stops. Belgian Steamer "Boduognat", 1441 tons. A 
guard yacht in sight comes, steamer through, torpedo shot sunk. 

After |-torpedo miss on unflagged steamer; appeared, pursued. After several hits, ship 
does not want to stop. Pursuit must be aborted as armed yacht intervenes. The pursued was 
presumably; the English steamer "City of Edinburgh", 6255 tons, whose captain, like many other 
captains of enemy merchant ships, risked the lives of his crew. 

2nd evening French sailor "Hirondelle", 183 tons, stopped, sunk with shells. Stopping 
another sailor is prevented by guards opening fire. 

3. The English steamers "Renfrew", 3488 tons, and "Larchmore", 4355 tons, stopped and 
sunk with shells; the latter in turn only forced to stop by a few shell hits. On the 3rd evening 
Norwegian Bark "Fiery Cross", 1448 tons, with oil to Le Havre, sunk by explosive shells (1). 

It is decided to return. 

4. Large steamer in sight while approaching the south coast of Ireland, which is believed 
to be an auxiliary cruiser. t-Torpedo Miss. The last torpedo has been fired. 

On the further march back on the 4th, a large steamer comes into view, which turns away 
after the warning shot. Pursuit and open fire. 


1) Confirmed by prize court.'”” 
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After taking a few hits and creating fire, he stops and launches boats, but breaks when 2 boats are 
stranded, starts again at high speed and steers zigzag courses. The gun of "U 39" has to go into 
action again; shells again fell on the resistance ship, from which the crew fired rifles at the 
gradually approaching submarine. At the same time, a security yacht approaching at high speed 
opened fire on "U 39". At that moment, the U-boat fires its shell, and it remains Kaptlt. 
Forstmann only had the last resort of defense, the diving maneuver. 

The stubborn opponent was the English steamer "Anglo Californian" , 7333 tons, which 
sailed for military transport purposes. 

No events on the further march back. 

10.7. entered Heligoland. 

Duration of this fruitful enterprise 16/2 days; 6 days thereof in the activity area south of 
Ireland and in front of the western entrance to the English Channel. Sunk: 11 enemy and 2 
neutral merchant ships totaling around 34,000 tons; all in surface work "according to the prize 
order". 


"U 20",", Kaptlt. Schwieger, 3rd-16th July. 


3. leave the Ems. 

5. Rounded the Shetlands. 

8. Arrived on the south coast of Ireland, Russian four-masted barque "Marion 
Lightboody" , 2176 tons, stopped, sunk with a torpedo shot because the attempt to fulfill the 
purpose with shells did not lead to the goal due to strong swell. 

9. Attack on the steamer by a submerged U-boat, since "U 20" was just under water to 
calmly repair an oil machine. torpedo miss. Then blown out in pursuit of the steamer running 
away at high speed. Since the engagement with the gun is made more difficult by the violent 
rolling movements of the submarine and the chase distance increases with the superior speed of 
the steamer, Kaptlt. Schwieger. 

According to English information, it may again have been the English passenger steamer 
"Orduna", 15499 tons, which "U 24" had let pass a few days earlier, on June 28, without 
attempting to attack. Viewed through the periscope, the commander of "U 20" did not see the 
ship as a large passenger steamer, but as a freight steamer of 6000-8000 tons, a deception that 
was probably encouraged by the fact that the ship only had one funnel. = 
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On the same day off the St. George Canal | torpedo miss on unflagged steamer. Then 
blown out and ship stopped by warning gunfire. English steamer "Meadowfield", 2750 tons, sunk 
with shells, shortly afterwards English steamer "Ellesmere, 1170 tons, by a torpedo shot, the 
latter after an attempt to escape, warning shots and several hits. 

9. Steamer without a flag sunk in the same place by | torpedo shots in the evening. 
Extraordinary start detonation; cargo suspected of being explosives; Ship sank within 3 minutes. 
Russian steamer "Leo”, 2224 tons. 

Then march back. 2 torpedoes are still on board. The commander of "U 20" intends to 
visit the sea area northwest of the Hebrides, where "U 33" sighted the English ships of the line 
on June 17 and 18. But in vain. Sunk only on 13.7. northwest of the Shetlands the Russian 
steamer "Lennok", 1142 tons, by gunfire after being stopped and the crew disembarking. 

16.7. returned to the Ems. 


"U 41"," Kaptlt. Hansen, July 14-19. and 22.30. July. 


14. Departed from Heligoland with orders to go to the west coast of England for the trade 
war. However, the enterprise had to be broken off prematurely in the North Sea. 

16. Russian steamer "Balva", 1165 tons, stopped in the middle of the North Sea 
approximately off Fair Island. coal from England to Arkhangelsk; sunk by opening the bottom 
valve and using explosive cartridges. On the evening of the 16th off the Shetlands she had an 
opportunity to attack 3 English light cruisers that came into sight. Unsuccessful torpedo shot 
against one of the ships at long range. While observing the torpedo trajectory through the 
periscope, "U41" is rammed by one of the other two (1), but not seriously damaged. Only the 
two periscopes are unusable. Therefore march back. 

17. On the way home Russian steamer "General Radetzky", 2118 tons, stopped, sunk by 
plugging in the wooden charge and grenades. 

19. Helgoland arrived. 


1) According to English sources, the gunboat "Speedwell" carried out the ramming.’ 
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Close to changing the periscopes, "U 41" went on 22.7. put to sea again for the same 
destination, the west coast of England; but this voyage could not be completed either, owing to 
an incident which occurred on the way there. 

24. in the Shetlands two-way radio communication with the cruiser "Artona" in the Ems 
at 400 nm. — English steamer “Grangewood’’, 3422 tons, sunk by torpedo shot. 

25. West of the Shetlands radio reception from Norddeich at 520 nm. — English trawlers 
“Emblem”, 157 tons, “Sadwall’, 192 tons, “Cydonia”, 259 tons, “Celtic”, 264 tons, and 
“Honoria’, 179 tons stopped and blown up. Then American steamer "Leelanaw", 1923 tons, 
examined; Cargo of flax from Arkhangelsk to England. Ship sunk by torpedo due to contraband 
(1). A man from the crew, a German conscript, was kept on board "U 41" at his request. 

26. Checked some ships with neutral designation, alright. 

On the morning of the 27th south-west of the Hebrides a smaller steamer, which makes a 
dubious impression, sought to be stopped by a warning shot. The steamer immediately opened 
fire: that is, an enemy guard. Kaptlt. Hansen turns away. At this critical moment, the rudder fails, 
the boat describes a full circle and has to fight a firefight with the approaching steamer at close 
range. "U 41" received a hit in an oil tank and a second hit on the turret, through which the 
officer on watch, Lt. z. S. Schmitt, is badly wounded while three shells from "U 41" hit the 
enemy and silence their guns for a short time. "U 41" now dives, but leaves a trail of oil on the 
surface from the damaged fuel bunker, which entails a lengthy pursuit. As Kaptlt. Hansen pulls 
out the periscope to look around, the obstinate guard is there immediately, hits the periscope and 
renders it unusable. It was only when the swell came up in the course of the afternoon and the oil 
trail mixed up that the steamer finally came into view and the submarine could surface and start 
repairing its damage. Only the relocated tower of the boat cannot be sealed in such a way that it 
can withstand the pressure of greater water depths. for the second time the termination of the 
undertaking must be decided. 


1) Confirmed by prize court.'”° 
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The wounded watch officer Lt. z. S. Schmitt succumbed to his injuries later that 
evening. 

28. west of Shetland's Norwegian steamer "Trondhjems Fjord", 4351 tons, surveyed. The 
papers show that the ship only passed from English to Norwegian ownership in December 1914. 
It is therefore treated as hostile, crew handed over to a nearby Norwegian sailor, steamer sunk by 
a torpedo (1). 

30th arrived in Helgoland. 


The loss of "U 36”, Kaptlt. Graeff, on 7/24/15. 


On 17.7. "U 36" went to sea from Heligoland under the orders of F. d. U. In the area west 
of the Hebrides between latitudes 56° and 58° N and 8° and 10° W. To seek opportunities for 
attack primarily against enemy warships, and to engage in commercial warfare secondarily. 

"U 36" was lost during this operation. From the later report of the surviving commander, 
the details of the boat's activity and its sinking are well known. 

On the 19th, the Norwegian sailing ship "Nordlyset", 82 tons, was examined in the 
northern North Sea, Cargo of pit wood to England, ship destroyed by fire. 

21. Afternoon reached the northern tip of the Shetlands, march south-west. 

22. West of the Shetlands Russian steamer "Rubonia", 3644 tons, with coal from England 
to Arkhangelsk, sunk by explosive shells. In the evening | attack on English auxiliary cruiser; 2 
torpedo shots at about 1500 m are missed because the ship can avoid the torpedo tracks that are 
clearly visible in the smooth sea. 

23. Norwegian steamer "Fimreite", 3819 tons, examined; cargo of iron ores from Canada 
to England; Ship with artillery sunk (2), as well as the French steamer "Danae", 1504 tons, with 
ammunition and war equipment to Arkhangelsk. 

24. In the morning the American full-rigged ship "Pass of Balmaha", 1571 tons, stopped. 
According to the ship's papers, it only passed from English to American ownership after the 
outbreak of war, and was therefore subject to confiscation. 


1) Sinking confirmed as lawful by prize court. 
2) Confirmed by prize court. tee 
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The American sailor was brought to Cuxhaven (1) under the leadership of the helmsman's mate 
Lamm from "U36". It was only there that it turned out that an English prize crw consisting of 1 
officer and 6 sailors was already on board, who had remained hidden during the march from the 
Shetlands until they arrived in the German port. 

On the 22nd, 23rd and 24th, the 9 English trawlers “Star of Peace’, “King Athelstan”’, 
“Sutton”, “Hermione, “Roslin”, “Strathmore”, “Caffio”, “Anglia” and “Honoria”, between 128 
and 332 tons, all sunk by shells after abandonment. 

On the afternoon of the 24th, near the island of Roma, the Danish steamer “Luise” was 
stopped and examined. Part of the cargo was thrown overboard as a contraband by order of the 
submarine commander. Meanwhile, about 7 p.m., a steamer the size and appearance of a coastal 
steamer came into view, her flag not to be seen. Kaptlt. Graeff approached him with "U 36", 
called with a flag signal to stop and send the papers, and fired a shot at about 3000 m as a 
warning sign in front of the ship's bow. This stopped and began to launch a boat, the distance 
reducing somewhat, when suddenly the steamer opened up a fierce attack on the submarine from 
guns that had been hidden. The commander's only way out was to accelerate his boat under the 
water; but since "U 36" was one of the few boats on which the quick venting for all diving tanks 
was not yet installed, the diving maneuver took about 3 minutes without prior preparation. The 
enemy had enough time to score several hits in the submarine's hull at close range. Shortly 
before going deep, another grenade hit the tower of "U 36", killing the man at the helm and 
wounding the commander and the helmsman. Due to all the shots of the pressure hull, masses of 
water broke into the interior of the submarine; getting it swimming underwater to an attack was 
out of the question. The commander had no choice but to bring the disabled boat to the surface 
with compressed air. The crew still managed to reach the deck through the hatches and jump 
overboard when "U 36" was already sinking. 


1) "Pass of Balmaha" and its cargo was confiscated by judgment of the prize court. The 
ship was later used under the name "Seeadler" as a German auxiliary cruiser in the war.'*’ 
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Kaptlt. Graeff then goes on to report: 

However, after the submarine sank, the steamer did not stop firing, but approached and 
fired artillery and rifles at those swimming in the water for at least 15 minutes. Many of the crew 
were killed as a result. Meanwhile, the Danish steamer “Luise” approached us and wanted to 
launch a boat to help. The Englishman then fired on him, assuming, as we later heard, that the 
steamer was a supply ship for the U-boat. Only after half an hour did the English steamer return 
to the spot and launch a boat to pick up the swimmers. The last of the crew was recovered about 
3/4 hour after the sinking of »U 36«. For this reason, only half of the crew who did not fall in the 
boat itself were saved.” 


The English steamer that accomplished this piece was not a commercial steamer. It was 
the auxiliary warship of the English Navy "Prince Charles", commissioned solely for the 
purpose of destroying German U-boats in the trade war in this new way. 


In the North Sea and on the English east coast. 
"U 9", Obit. z. S. SpieB, 2-10. 5. 


2. Leave Helgoland for a trade war in the North Sea and on the east coast of England 
between Whitby and the Firth of Forth. 

3. On the Dogger Bank, the English trawlers "Jolanthe", 179 tons, "Hero", 173 tons, 
"Northward-Ho", 180 tons, "Progress", 273 tons, sunk after being stopped with explosive 
cartridges, the English trawlers "Coguet*, 176 tons, and “Hector”, 179 tons, by opening the 
valves and “Bob White”, 192 tons, by the 3.7 cm gun. 

In the next 3 days on the way to the English coast further English trawlers stopped and 
sunk: "Rugby", 205 tons, on the 4th by a torpedo launch, since it was not possible to operate the 
gun or to get on board to open the valves when the sea was rough; "Straton", 198 tons, on the 5th 
by opening the valves, "Merrie Islington", 147 tons, by torpedo. 

7. on the English coast on the steamer route |-torpedo miss on steamer with Swedish 
insignia on the ship's side but no flag, so that the commander believes having to assume an 
enemy nationality. si 
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8. in the morning in the dark t-Torpedo miss on steamer without markings. Then the ship 
was pursued in the twilight and the boats were stopped and the boats swept out by gunshots in 
front of the bow. English steamer "Don", 939 tons; sunk by a torpedo. At the same time another 
English steamer in sight. Warning shots with the rifle are effective again. English steamer 
"Queen Wilhelmina", 3590 tons; sunk by 2 torpedo shots because one didn't seem to be enough. 

Since all torpedoes have been fired, march back. 

10th in Heligoland. 


»U 23°, Obit. z. S. SchultheB, 10.-25. 5. 


The only boat of its kind in which the installation of the 8.8 cm gun could not be carried 
out at this time. 

10.5. sailed from the Ems. 

12. On the English east coast, near Sunderland, | attack on a steamer with a Norwegian 
flag and Norwegian inscription on the ship's side, which the submarine commander, however, 
mistook for vague misgivings for English. torpedo miss. On the same day about 20 small-sized 
steamers were observed, mostly neutral hull markings were recognised, as was the case on the 
13th off the Tyne estuary. Due to the brisk traffic and the lack of a gun, it does not seem possible 
to approach by water to determine nationality and cargo. 

14th at Farn Island |- Torpedo miss on suspicious steamer with Swedish flag. Another 
steamer, flying the Norwegian flag, brings "U 23", while the submerged boat comes to the 
surface with the tower in a fluctuation in depth in rough seas, due to a course change in danger of 
collision. Oblt z. S. Schulthess is convinced that it was an attempt to ram a disguised enemy ship; 
his suspicions are reinforced. Then, heading further north, off the Firth of Forth, stopped a 
Norwegian-flagged sailing vessel, examined, found alright. 

15th off Aberdeen | attack on Danish-flagged steamer with Danish inscription on hull, 
believed to be hostile. torpedo hit. ship sunk. ve 
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As it later turned out: Danish steamer “Martha”, 1182 tons. Heavy guard here also excludes fT 
advances of the submarine. 

16. As at times his guard in sight, a small Norwegian-flagged steamer with warning 
machine-gun bursts held and examined, all right. Evening march to the Orkneys. No traffic. — 
Reception from the Norddeich radio station at 450 nm. 

19. off the Moray Firth, the English trawlers "Chryfolite", 222 tons, and "Lucerne", 154 
tons, with explosive cartridges, sunk the English trawler "Crimond", 173 tons, by opening the 
engine room valve. 

20. |-Torpedo Missed Armed Steam Yacht. 

21st in the morning after dark t Missing torpedo shot at unmarked steamer. 

22. South of the Firth of Forth | torpedo hit against Norwegian-flagged steamer, which 
appears to be heading north for Scotland. In the mind of the U-boat commander, the course 
speaks more in favor of an English than a neutral ship; After the experience of the 14th, it seems 
obvious to him that the Norwegian flag was misused, but he doubts that he has an enemy steamer 
ahead of him. Another steamer comes up and begins to tow the hit one, which remains afloat. A 
second torpedo is then fired, but misses. The torpedo runway has been seen, the tug casts the line 
loose, walks away, leaving the other behind. "U 23" appears, sends people onto the ship, which 
is then caused to sink by detonating and opening the valves: Norwegian steamer "Mineroa", 
3735 tons. The Norwegian steamer "J/ris" provided the assistance. 

The diplomatic settlement of the case ends with the German government expressing its 
regret over the submarine commander's "mistake" and promising damages. 

On the 22nd, "U 23" begins the return march and enters the Ems on the 25th. 

Regarding the two operations "U 23" and "U 9" it should be noted that for these boats, as 
well as for "U 36" (29 April to 12 May), the order of the Fleet Command of 11 . February on the 
action against merchant ships with neutral insignia had not yet been lifted (1). 


1) See p. 85.'°° 
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"U 28", Kapilt. Schr. Forstner, 13-17. 5. 


The boat had been commissioned to go to the west coast of England for the trade war. As 
a result of a serious machine malfunction, however, the journey did not go beyond the northern 
North Sea. No events. 


"U 16", Obit. z. S. Hillebrand, May 24—May 2 6. 


24. departed from Heligoland. 

26. In the North Sea, off the Skagerrak, Danish steamer "Betty", 2109 tons, sunk by | 
torpedo fire. Only after the shot are the flag and side wall insignia recognized at close range (1). 
On the same day sailors without flag and insignia sunk by | torpedo fire; Nationality and name 
have not been determined. 

28th off the Moray Firth Russian schooner "Mars", 251 tons, stopped, pit wood to 
England, destroyed by burning. Provisioned lifeboat and towed to shore. 

30th before the Firth of Forth steamer without recognizable flag and insignia sunk by | 
torpedo fire: Danish steamer "Soeborg", 2108 tons (2). 

Then an English squadron of ships of the line, backed by cruisers and destroyers, comes 
into view. Observation and depth control of the submarine is made difficult by strong swells. 
Under unfavorable firing conditions at 6:18 p.m. Torpedo shot at one of the 9 ships of the line at 
about 56° N, 0° 22° W. Missed. 

Stopped during the 31st between Firth of Forth and Skagerrak 10 steamers, some Danish, 
some Swedish flags. All were found to be in order as to nationality and cargo. 

2.6. entered Heligoland. 


"U 19", Kaptlt. Kolbe, 29.5.-12. 6. 


29. Departed from the Ems with the task: first reconnaissance work for the auxiliary 
cruiser "Meteor" going north, then trade war on the English east coast. Corresponding march 
along the Norwegian coast to about 61° latitude, then on 31.5. headed for the Orkneys. There on 
2.6. Danish sailor "Salvador", 165 tons, stopped, timber to England. 


1) Damages have been paid for the ship that was sunk by mistake. 
2) Compensation paid because it was accidentally sunk.'*! 
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Destroyed by blasting and burning (1). 

3. off the Orkneys the English trawlers "Chrysoprasus", 119 tons, "Dogberry", 214 tons, 
"Kathleen", 92 tons, "Ena May", 90 tons, "Strathbran", 163 tons, stopped and partly by 
explosives, partly with grenades, also English steamer "Jona", 3344 T, sunk by a torpedo shot 
after stopping with a gun. 

4. English trawlers "Cortes", 174 tons, "Evening Star", 120 tons, "Ebenezer", 113 tons, 
"Petrel", 182 tons, "Explorer", 156 tons, sunk in the same way as on the 3rd, also English 
steamer "Dunnet Head", 343 tons, by torpedo after stopping by warning shot. Since 2 destroyers 
are approaching, "U 19" is now heading for Peterhead. 

5. Russian sailors "Adoluf", 169 tons, stopped and sunk with shells, then English trawlers 
"Persimon", 255 tons, "Sazehound", 138 tons, "Curlew", 134 tons, "Bardolph", 215 tons, 
"Japonica", 145 tons , also, after leaving, with grenades; also on the 6th the English trawlers 
"Arctic", 169 tons, and "Dromio", 208 tons. 

8. Observed a trawler that appears suspicious; the periscope of an enemy U-boat is 
suddenly noticed nearby, which is obviously designed together with the trawler as a trap for 
German U-boats. "U 19" dodged in time. — Then still) on the 8th | torpedo miss on unknown 
steamer. 

10th morning in the dark steamer without insignia sunk by f torpedo shot. As it turned 
out later, it was the Norwegian steamer "Svein Jarl", 1136 tons (2). On the evening of the 10th, 
in the dark, another unrecognizable steamer was sunk in the same way; Nationality and name has 
not become known. 

11. March back due to malfunctions in the oil machines and the accumulator battery. 

Since "U 19" was the first submarine with diesel engines and these had undergone 
particularly heavy use during long tests before being called off duty at the front, the engine 
system was not fully efficient. 


1) Since the charge was not considered a contraband, damages have been paid. 
2) Damages were paid by the German government, but the urgent demand was made that Norwegian 
merchant ships be identified at night by illuminated signs.'” 
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Therefore, the boat could not be used for a trip to the English west coast before a basic overhaul. 
During the return march on the 11th on the Dogger Bank, the English trawlers "Waago", 
154 tons, and "Plymouth", 165 tons, sunk with the last of the 160 shells. Arrived 12th in Emden. 


The loss of "U 14", Obit. z.S. Hammerle, on June 5th, 2015. 


On 31.5. "U 14", which had been in the shipyard for repairs from the beginning of 
February to the end of April after being damaged by the aerial bomb in Zeebrugge, started its 
first operation from Helgoland with a new commander and a large part of a new crew. The chief 
of the Ist U-Half Flotilla, Kaptlt. Miihlau. On the orders of the Fleet Commander, "U 14" should 
look for an opportunity to attack English warships off the Firth of Forth, which had been 
reported there several times in the past few years, as well as waging trade wars in the North Sea 
and on the English east coast. 

“U 14” never returned from this trip. From the report that Kaptlt. Mithlau submitted after 
the end of his imprisonment, the following is known about the operation and its end: 

On the way to the Firth of Forth some were found in the North Sea neutral ships stopped, 
examined and released. The necessary maneuvers showed that the new hunt was not yet safe 
enough in handling the boat. The half-flotilla commander therefore ordered that "U 14" should 
not go into the Firth of Forth and not on the English east coast in the strong enemy guard, but 
should wage a trade war in the free North Sea at the height of the Skagerrat. At 2.6. a steamer 
without a flag and insignia was sunk by a | torpedo shot and on the evening of the 3rd a steamer 
without an illuminated number plate was sunk by a f torpedo shot. The names of these ships 
could not be ascertained, but the sinking was clearly observed. 

On the morning of the 5th, "U 14" sighted a trawler near Peterhead in hazy weather, 
which the U-boat commander tried to stop at a careful distance with a warning shot from the 3.7 
cm gun. The trawler immediately opened fire, so the submarine, considering its weak gun caliber 
and insufficient t speed, had to dive.'** 
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During this manoeuvre, the boat became heavily stern-heavy as a result of an operating error on 
the vent of a forward group of diving tanks, the bow stuck to the surface and could not be 
brought to depth. In the meantime, several armed trawlers had arrived, which had not previously 
been noticed due to the prevailing lack of sight. The combined fire of the enemy guns soon 
managed to hit the forecastle of the motionless submarine at close range, rendering it unable to 
submerge. "U 14" had to be given up, the crew was just able to leave their sinking boat. The 
English trawlers took on the swimmers. Only the commander was missing. Oblt. z.S. Hammerle 
must have gone down with the "U 14". 


"U 25"", Capt. Wishes, 6th—9th June. 


“U 25” was on April 23rd. entered the North Sea front, having previously been at the 
disposal of the Baltic Sea forces. 

6th June left the Ems. The order of F. d. U. for the boat was: 

"Because of the restriction of the trade war - by order of the Admiralty of 1.6. According 
to the Emperor's decision regarding "Lusitania" — "U 25" is to be deployed off the Firth of Forth 
and east of it against English warships. At the same time action against English merchant ships.” 

7. on the Dogger Bank English trawlers "Pentland", 204 tons, Nottingham", 165 tons, 
"Velocity", 186 tons, and "Saturn", 183 tons, stopped and — by grenades, explosive cartridges or 
opening the valves — sunk, then the Norwegian steamer "Glittertind", 717 tons, by torpedo 
capture after checking the papers; Mine timber to England (1). The lifeboats are towed to shore 
by the submarine. 

8. Under the English coast between Newcastle and the Firth of Forth heavy shipping, 
only smaller steamers, mostly Scandinavian flag. |-start against larger steamer; not shot because 
Swedish markings recognized. Then attack on another steamer, which is assumed to be English. 
Suddenly, the boat, which was steering to the attack depth under water, shook violently, which 
was rammed on the periscope, but otherwise remained undamaged. On the next look around 
through the 2nd periscope, a destroyer is seen in the immediate vicinity. 


1) Prize court confirmed the sinking because of contraband as justified.'** 
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The U-boat commander, however, takes issue with the overall situation and reports accordingly 
that the ramming impact must have been carried out by the steamer with the Swedish insignia 
and that this enemy steamer, using the neutral cover, had therefore cooperated with the destroyer. 

Due to failure of the main periscope, "U 25" begins the return march, during which on the 
9th on the Dogger Bank the English trawlers "Castor", 12 tons, "Cardiff", 163 tons, "Tunisian", 
211 tons, and "James Leyman", 197 tons, were stopped and sunk with shells. 

9. evening in Emden. 

After the war, reliable news showed that the acceptance of Kaptlt. Wiinsche regarding the 
supposed enemy steamer with the Swedish insignia was erroneous. “U 25” is on June 8th. 
rammed by the English destroyer "Moy", who had noticed the submarine's periscope during the 
approach to the steamer. 


"U 17",", Kaptlit. Walther, 8-22. June. 


8. departed from Helgoland for the trade war east of the Firth of Forth. On the march 
through the North Sea on the 9th and 10th examined several steamers with Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish insignia, all in order. On the 10th, while stopping a Danish sailor, he was disturbed by 2 
armed trawlers and forced to dive. |-Torpedo shot against one of the guards misses. 

11-18 in the designated area of activity. 

12. English steamer "Desabla", 6047 tons, unflagged, stopped by warning shots from the 
3.7 cm gun; since it doesn't sink after being hit by a torpedo, people were sent on board, the ship 
was sunk by opening the bottom valve and using explosive shells. Then Danish sailor "Cocos", 
85 tons stopped, timber to England, destroyed by fire (1). 

15. English older armored cruiser in sight, not within firing range. Otherwise in these 
days several destroyers and other armed guards; but almost its merchant shipping. 

18. Steamer without flag and insignia stopped by signal and warning shot. English 
steamer "Ailsa", 876 tons; sunk by opening the bottom valve and plugging in the wood charge. 


1) Sinking confirmed by prize court.!*> 
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A heavy guard from the Firth of Forth immediately approaches. 

19. Retreat. 

20. 3 British armored cruisers in sight; at longer range, as the boat cannot get close fast 
enough, under unfavorable conditions 2 torpedo shots that miss. 

22. Helgoland entered. 

Commander reports: Very strong enemy action off the Firth of Forth extending some 60 
nm from the coast to sea. Almost no trade there. With the exceptionally good weather, the 
company could be extended to 15 days. However, the performance limit has now been reached 
for the machine personnel, who are most strained by the frequent malfunctions on the sensitive 
petrol engines. 


"U 32", Kaptlt. Schr. v. Spiegel, 12-24. June. 


Due to the insecurity of its oil engines, which require a major overhaul, the boat can only 
be used in the North Sea, not on the English west coast. 

12. left the Ems. Commanded area of operations between Stagerrak and Scotland. Attack 
targets: warships in the Ist line, action against merchant ships in the 2nd line. 

13-22 in the commanded waiting position. 

19th against English light cruiser torpedo miss. Draft control was made difficult by the 
strong swell. Elsewhere during these days examined a number of merchant ships with neutral 
insignia. All unsuspicious, no contraband. 

22. Danish steamer "Kiew", 1115 tons, examined; Cargo general cargo, some of which 
are contraband. Ship applied as a prize after List (1). 

24. Wilhelmshaven. 


"U 38"", Kaptlt. Max Valentiner, June 15th—July Ist. 


Orders: Form up in the North Sea between 56° and 57° N, 0° and 1° 30' E against enemy 
warships, take advantage of the opportunity for a trade war. 
15th from Helgoland. 
136 


1) Judgment of the prize court: steamer released, part of the cargo confiscated. 
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19. Arrived on the spot. On the same day English big cruiser in sight, but didn't get a shot. 
Otherwise several neutrals stopped in lively shipping traffic, nothing to complain about. 

20th while examining a Swedish steamer, the English cruiser came into view again. 
torpedo hit; older English armored cruiser "Roxburgh". However, since the torpedo hit far ahead, 
the ship can still hold its course to the English coast and reach the harbor at fairly high speed. 

After this attack, Kaptlt. Valentiner his position, since he assumes that after the torpedo 
hit, shipping traffic will temporarily cease there; instead, the plan to wage a trade war on the 
Scottish coast and further on in the Orkneys and Shetlands. 

21. Another enemy cruiser in sight, not approaching. In the evening, off the Moray Firth, 
the English steamer "Carisbrook", 2352 tons, which only stopped after the first hit and then 
hoisted its flag, was sunk with shells. 

22. Russian sailor “Leo Ufikanpunski”, 269 tons, sunk by shells after abandoning. Then 
examined 2 steamers with Danish markings, dismissed. 

23. near the southern spike of the Shetlands Norwegian steamer "Truma", 1557 tons, 
cargo of mine timber to England, sunk with explosive cartridges and grenades (1). 

23./24. On a quiet, bright, northern night, east of the Shetlands, a whole flotilla of 15 
English trawlers is eliminated in less than 5 hours with a few shell shots: the trawlers "Ugiebrae", 
"Elisabeth", "Josephine", ""Ussa", "Four", “Research”, “Lebanon”, “Viceroy”, “Primrose”, 
“Quiet Waters”, “Vine”, “J. M. & “, “Star of Bethlehem”, “Piscatoria’’' and “Monarda”, each 
80-150 tons in size. A leftover trawler picks up the people of the others. 

24th English trawler "Commander", 149 tons, sunk with shells. Chase given to other 
trawlers. 

25-29 mostly foggy. This excludes any activity on the way home. 

1.7. in Heligoland. 


1) Confirmed by prize court./>” 
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The loss of ''U 40", Kaptlit. Gerhard Fiirbringer, on June 23, 2015. 


"U 40" was put into service on February 24th, 2015, on June 9th. 15 went to the front. 

18. 6. left Helgoland for the first operation and did not come back. 

The manner in which the boat was destroyed soon became certain. The later report of the 
surviving commander, in accordance with the official English information, states the following: 

On 23.6. In the morning, after nothing had happened on the voyage up to that point, "U 
40" stopped a single trawler about 60 nm east of the Firth of Forth at about 56° 43' N, 1° 5° W. 
This puts his boat out; the U-boat waits, lying halted, nearby. Otherwise nothing is in sight. 
Everything looks harmless. However, it is the English trawler "Taranaki", equipped as an 
auxiliary warship and submarine trap, which "U 40" has in front of her, which tows the English 
submarine "C 24" under water and thus responds to the attack of a German U-boat. Boots lurks. 
The British submarine commander hears what is going on upstairs by telephone. The cunning 
attack succeeds. "U 40" is hit in the middle by a torpedo and immediately sinks with the entire 
crew inside the boat at their posts. Only the commander, the officer on watch, Oberleutnant zur 
See Stobbe, and the boatswain's mate of the Beizen watch, who were on the tower, escaped with 
their lives and were taken in. 


"U 25", Kaptlt. Wiinsche, June 28th—July 12th. 


Out of consideration for the unsafe machines of "U 25", like "U 19" and "U 32", 
prohibits sending them to the west coast of England. 

28. left the Ems. 

Task: Take up a waiting position off the Moray Firth, seek an opportunity to attack 
against enemy naval forces, which have often been reported there, and wage a trade war. 

On the march through the North Sea on 29/30. stopped some merchant ships with neutral 
flags, unsuspicious. 

30th near Aberdeen Light cruiser in sight, failed to come close. 

1.7. before Moray Firth torpedo miss on English light cruiser. 

4. English sailor "Sunbeam", 132 tons, stopped, sunk by shells.'** 
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8. March back after the position on the Moray Firth had been held without result for 
about a week and, apart from the more or less strong guard by destroyers, trawlers and armed 
yachts, here and there a small neutral steamer or sailing ship had gotten gout, but his worthwhile 
target of some kind. 

On the 8th, on the way back, the Russian steamer "Anna", 2000 tons, was sunk by a 
torpedo hit, as was the English steamer "Guido", 2093 tons. 

9. Norwegian steamer "Nordaas", 1111 tons, stopped, coal from England to Russia, sunk 
with shells (1). Lifeboats towed to the English coast. 

11. on the west coast of the Dogger Bank the English trawlers "Syrian", 176 tons, and 
"Hainton", 156 tons, sunk with shells after abandoning them. In the meantime there was an 
artillery battle with armed trawlers, which "U 25" eventually evaded. 

12. in Emden. 


"U 19", Kaptlt. Kolbe, 14.-19.7. 


14. Departed from Emden with orders: To seek an opportunity near Cape Wrath to attack 
warships and observe warship traffic between the west and north coasts of Scotland, the 
Hebrides, Orkneys and Shetlands; wage trade wars there and back. 

The main part of the operation was not carried out because "U 19” had to turn back 
before leaving the North Sea due to a technical fault. 

14th/15th examined 6 steamers with Nordic badges on the march north, his contraband 
dismissed as not suspicious. 

15. Norwegian steamer "Vega", 1203 tons, stopped; Load of steel ingots for grenades and 
other contraband to England. Capt. Kolbe has the cargo thrown overboard; thereafter on the 16th 
Norwegian steamer discharged. 

16th in the afternoon an enemy large cruiser in sight at a great distance, his opportunity to 
attack. 


1) Confirmed by prize court.” 
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17. Since the performance of the accumulator battery has dropped alarmingly, the 
commander believes he can no longer carry out the operation and begins to march back from the 
Shetlands. 

19. in Emden. 


The loss of ''U 23", Oblt. z. S. SchultheB, on 20.7. 15 


"U 23" is on 17.7. Leaving the Ems for the trade war on the west coast of England. 
During the march the boat was already destroyed on the 20th in the northern North Sea. Oblt. z. 
S. Schulthef® later reported on the last trip and the loss of "U 23" after returning from his 
captivity. 

On the morning of the 19th and 20th, on the way through the North Sea heading for Fair 
Island, 4 Norwegian-flagged steamers were examined and released as unsuspicious and in good 
order. Ship location on the 20th at 8 a.m. at about 100 nm east of Kirkwall. 

At 8.40 a.m. on the 20th a single trawler came into sight, which was halted by a warning 
shot. Oblt. z. S. writes about what follows. Schulthef: 

"Since the launching of the boat was very slow, 2 shells were fired over the steamer. In 
the meantime, the Norwegian flag had been hoisted, and when the steamer's boat cast off, "U 23" 
was about 2000 m away. There was no sign of armament or anything suspicious on the trawler. 
Suddenly a U-boat periscope was sighted to starboard abeam of "U 23" at a distance of 250 m. 
At the same moment the bubbles of two torpedo shots were seen. "U 23" turned towards the 
submarine at full speed in order to attempt a ramming attack and at the same time avoid the 
torpedo tracks. The first torpedo passed | m behind the stern of "U 23", the second hit about the 
height of the gun behind the turret. The torpedo detonation threw the gun and turret partly hurt 
overboard and partly on deck. "U 23" quickly sank, stern first, in a few seconds, taking the crew 
with it. Part of the crew of the gun and the turret and also 2 men from the headquarters then 
swam up, some of them wounded. ... . In the meantime, the English submarine, which turned out 
to be "C 27," had surfaced, caught up with the swarm of swimmers and tried to fish up as many 
as possible. The trawler also came up, now with the English war flag, and took part in the rescue 
work.” 
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The English trawler "Princess Marie José" was commanded by the commander of the 
English submarine "C 26". The steamer and the towed "C 27" used the same device that the 
English trawler "Taranaki" and the submarine "C 24" had used on June 23 as a trap for 
destroying "U 40". 


"U 6", Obit. z. S. Lepsius, 17-30. 7. 


17. Departed from Heligoland with orders to search for enemy warships between 
Stagerrak and the Firth of Forth and to conduct trade wars. 

19. Arrived in the area of activity, Swedish sailor "Capella, 422 tons, pit wood to 
England, destroyed by blasting and burning (1). Hunt taken aboard the submarine and sent to 
Swedish steamer delivered. 

21. Swedish steamer "Germania", 1064 tons, cargo partly contraband, and Norwegian 
steamer "Anvers", 860 tons, wood to England, applied as prizes (1); also the Swedish sailors 
"Madonna", 455 tons, and "Fortuna", 202 tons, both with pit wood to England, set on fire (1). 

On the 23rd the two prize steamers were handed over to Lift and on the 24th they set sail 
again to continue the company. 

25. the 3 Norwegian sailors “B. G. Harbitz” 674 tons, “Harboe”, 388 tons, and 
“Sognedalen’’, 644 tons, all with pit wood to England, set on fire (2). 

On 26.7. "U 6" narrowly escaped the danger of an English submarine trap like the one 
that "U 40" caught on 23.6. and "U 23" on 20.7. had fallen victim: A trawler approached the 
observing "U 6" unobtrusively. At the stern an unrecognizable flag. Design like English outpost 
steamer. Otherwise nothing conspicuous. When ObIt. z.S. Lepsius Lepsius is about to ascertain 
the steamer's nationality when he sees the turret of a submarine cutting through the surface 
nearby. At the same time, the supposed fisherman turns towards "U 6" and opens fire. "U 6" 
evades the attack by diving quickly. 

26. the Swedish steamer "Emma", 687 tons, and the 3 Danish sailing ships "Neptunus", 
143 tons, "Elna", 78 tons, "Maria", 173 tons, 


1) Sinking of "Capella", "Madonna" and "Fortuna" confirmed by prize court; 
"Germania": part of the cargo confiscated, ship released; "Anvers": Ship and part of the cargo 
confiscated. 

2) The sinking of the three sailors was confirmed by a prize court.'“! 
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all with pit wood or other kind of wood to England, set on fire (1). The crews of these and the 
ones previously mentioned were taken care of by giving them to other neutral ships. 

29. Retreat due to exhaustion of fuel supplies. 

30. Helgoland arrived. 

All in all, 41 merchant ships, including 21 steamers, with neutral designations were 
examined by "U 6" on this voyage, including those sunk and picked up as prizes; in this case, it 
turned out to be illegal. 


"U 16", Obit. z. S. Hillebrand, 18.-22. 7. 


18. Departed from Helgoland with the same mission as "U 6". 

20. On the march in the North Sea a steamer in sight, Norwegian flag in the main top, 
otherwise his neutrality badges. “U 16” approaches him and hoists the signal: Stop! Steamer 
continues to run at high speed and is being pursued. Approached at about 1200 m, ObIlt. z. S. 
Hillebrand fired a shot from the 5 cm gun in front of the ship's bow. At that moment, the steamer 
opened fire on the submarine from 2 guns that had previously been concealed and scored a hit on 
the turret with the first salvo. Only now will the Norwegian merchant flag be lowered and the 
English war flag hoisted in its place. 

"U 16" turned away, initially accepted the fight with its small caliber and scored 2 hits 
with 8 shots. However, the mobile enemy does not give you the opportunity to launch a torpedo 
shot. In his precarious situation, Oblt. z. S. Hillebrand, about to dive, is hit again, but still gets to 
depth quickly enough. The usual violent fluctuations in depth after hasty diving maneuvers 
follow, the tower breaks through the surface, the guns of the steamer immediately go into action 
again, almost within a stone's throw; but the submarine does not present itself as a target for long 
before it falls to the bottom. 76m water depth. Contrary to expectations, the hull withstood the 
involuntary pressure test, the 3 hits from the enemy guns did not penetrate. When looking around 
through the periscope for some time after detaching from the bottom, there is nothing in sight. 


1) Prize court confirmed the sinking of the steamer "Emma" and the three Danish 
. 142 
sailors. 
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In order to restore the submarine's full combat readiness before further use, the 
commander aborts this operation. 
22nd arrived in Heligoland. 


As later became known, the ship with which "U 16" had been in combat at about 57° N 
3° W was the English trawler "Quickly", which, in service with the English Navy, like the 
steamer "Prince Charles”, through which on 24.7. "U 36" was destroyed, which had been 
equipped for the specific purpose of attracting and surprising German U-boats. In England, these 
militarily commanded and militarily led auxiliary warships were called “Q-Ships”; they were 
successful in the early days of their appearance, as long as the U-boat commanders were not 
prepared for the new way of waging war. In a few weeks, from 23.6. by July 24, 3 U-boats, "U 
40", "U 23" and "U 36", had already become the prey of Q-ships; 3 others, “U 19” (June 8th), “U 
16” (July 20th) and “U 6” (July 26th), had narrowly missed the danger. The type of loss of "U 
14" (June 5) and the battle of "U 41" (July 27) were consistent features of an enemy defense 
directed against the surface activities of the U-boats in the trade war.'*? 
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9. The UB boats of U-Flotilla Flanders from mid-May to late July 
1915. 
The way through the Dover Strait. 


As has been shown, the U-Flotilla Flanders had begun in the first weeks of its activity to 
take action against the trade between Holland and the Thames. After right at the first ventures 2 
enemy steamers and immediately afterwards 2 neutral ones had been sunk by mistake, the 15 
subsequent trips of the U-boats, from April 19 to May 19, not brought a single success in the 
trade war. The neutral flag was almost exclusively displayed on the shipping routes observed. 
However, an investigation as to whether the flag was being misused and whether masses of 
contraband gangs were going to London under a neutral flag was not possible with the 
inadequately small boats and was forbidden by the flotilla commander for the reasons given. In 
addition, since April 18 there was an Imperial order that the accidental sinking of neutrals must 
be avoided. The consequence of this order was that from that time until the end of September his 
neutral merchant ship was sunk more by a Flanders torpedo. The trade war of the Flanders U- 
Flotilla slacked off and it became almost the norm as the U-boats returned to Zeebrugge without 
having achieved anything. 

On May 3, Admiral v. Schréder to the Chief of the Admiralty: 


"The reports of all U-boats that have left port in the last two weeks show that all trade 
between Holland and England takes place exclusively under the Dutch flag, the traffic is so 
extraordinarily brisk that if the steamers sailing under the Dutch flag are further spared, the 
pressure on trade from the U-boats will no longer be in acceptable proportion to the dangers to 
which our U-boats are exposed. . . . Accordingly, our military interests require that this traffic of 
steamers be stopped by sinking steamers sailing under a neutral flag in the war zone, unless 
special agreements protect individual steamers. '“* 


Page 137 Marine Corps urging unrestricted submarine warfare. 


“Tt is requested that you want to make representations to the political authorities in this regard.” 
On May 28th again in the same spirit: 
"According to reports from UB boats in the period from 23 to 26. May between the 
Noord-Hinder lightship and the Thames and in the fairways of the Thames sighted: 


"On May 23, 28 steamers with neutral markings, 25 of them with Dutch colors, also 2 without 
flag, 

"On May 24, 15 steamers with neutral markings, 10 of them with Dutch colors, 2 without flags, 1 
small English steamer, 

"On May 25, 28 steamers, 25 with Dutch colors, 3 without flag, 

“On May 26th about 25 steamers with Dutch markings. 

"Since I have no suitable armed forces - large torpedo boats, cruisers - to search the 
steamers and check their nationality, it follows immediately from the above figures that no effect 
is to be expected if the currently ordered procedure for the U-trade war is maintained.” 

“... The time is getting closer and closer when it is no longer worth using our U-boats in 
the trade war in view of the small successes that can be expected....“ 

The way out on which Admiral v. Schréder hereby pointed out that the sinking of all 
ships with a neutral flag, in other words unrestricted submarine warfare, was politically an 
impossibility at the time. It is true that the front had reckoned with the cutting off of neutral 
supplies to England as an indispensable precondition of the U-boat trade war. But what came out 
of the negotiations between the Admiralty and its chief at the time, Admiral v. Pohl, had come 
out, planned only to attack enemy shipping and had stated this unequivocally to the world in the 
version of the February 4 statement. Now the subsequent Chief of the Admiralty, Admiral 
Bachmann, could only reply to the suggestions of the Commanding Admiral of the Marine Corps: 

“T fully recognize the military reasons that have been presented, which speak in favor of a 
stricter handling of submarine warfare. To my deep regret, however, the overall situation 


currently rules out the possibility of enforcing these demands with the political authorities.”'° 
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There would have been another way to deal with the almost completely undisturbed, huge 
sea supply to the capital of the island kingdom, namely by equipping the Marine Corps with the 
naval forces that it needed and Admiral v. Schréder has been demanding for a long time and 
again and again. But the naval forces—large submarines, large torpedo boats, and cruisers— 
were retained by the Chief of the Admiralty with the North Sea Fleet. 

The subsequent restless but unsuccessful efforts of the U-Flotilla Flanders are a sign of 
their weak equipment. 


In the Hoofden, upstream and north of the Thames until the end of June. 
Sketch no. 3 p. 66/67. 


"UB 6", Oblt. z. S Haeker. 


18-22.5. Exploring the southern approach to the Downs. The trip provided an overview of 
the war designation, the type of guard, the steamer route that was free of mines and nets, and 
indications of where the sea area was not navigable due to barriers. 

31.5.-3.6. Trade war off the Thames up Tongue lightship. Busy steamer traffic from the 
Downs into the Thames and north past the Thames Estuary. Start guarding there from destroyers 
and trawlers in search groups. Almost only neutral flags. On June Ist English steamer "Saidieh", 
3303 tons, sunk by | torpedo fire. As soon as you take a panoramic view after the shot with the 
periscope, 4 destroyers, a large number of trawlers and | airship at the wreck site. 

10-13.6. Trade war at Noord-Hinder. Only neutrals sighted. No result found. 


"UB 2", Obit. z.S. Werner Fiirbringer. 


As the only one of the small B-boats on the sea route from the North Sea on 10.5. arrived 
in Zeebrugge. In heavy seas, the boat has proven itself well. 

18-22.5. to North Hinder. 

20. |-Torpedo miss on unflagged steamer. 

26.— 30.5. to Maas lightship. Commander reports: "Of 33 sighted steamers only 2 
without flag, all others neutral designation. '“° 
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It seems, however, that steamers which fly a neutral flag but lack the neutral insignia on the 
ship's sides are mostly English steamers." 

7-10.6. between Noord Hinder and Galloper. 

9. and 10. the 6 Lowestoft fishing cutters "Edward", "Quivive", "Britannia", "Welfare", 
"Laurestina" and "Intrepit" sunk by explosive shells, around 50 tons each. 

16-20 6. at Maas Lightship. Only neutrals, no result. 


"UB 10", Obit. z. S. Steinbrind. 


21-25 5. After the Thames Estuary. 

22nd near Tongue lightship under water, in the evening in the dark run east across the 
water to charge the accumulator battery overnight, on the 23rd pushed west again by day |. 
Heavy swell from the northeast on both days. 

From the commander's report: 

“As we approach shallow water (the Tongue lightship is only 14m deep at low tide), the 
short, choppy sea in a north-easterly wind is very disruptive to depth control. At periscope depth 
(keel at about 9 m) the boat could no longer keep up with economical speed and was thrown out 
completely several times. Several armed trawlers nearby. . . . The operation has shown that an 
advance into the Thames estuary is not feasible in rough seas. On the other hand, when the sea is 
smooth and the weather is clear, an advance as far as the Tongue lightship area poses great 
difficulties.” Nevertheless, it must be remembered that the U-boat commander observed the 
lively shipping traffic amidst the watchful guard of numerous destroyers, trawlers and other 
vessels, under the neutral flags to search for enemy ship targets and, when there is a current and 
near sands, to determine his ship's location with sufficient certainty by periscope observation. — 
Observed within range on the 23rd: 7 Dutchmen, 4 Danes, 2 Norwegians, 1 Greek. 

5th-9th VI. the same order. 

5th and 6th very invisible, thick fog at times. 7. in front of the Thames The same picture 
as before; at times simultaneously in sight 11 steamers, 3 destroyers, several groups of trawlers. 
Mirror-smooth sea. In the evening behind 3 larger neutral steamers 1 enemy; Belgian steamer 
"Menapier", 1886 tons, sunk by | torpedo fire. *” 
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16-21.6. to Kentish Knock, exit of the Thames northbound. Not within range of the only 
two English steamers sighted. Otherwise only neutrals. It could be seen that the steamer route 
was searched several times a day by guards with Nets. 


"UB 13", Oblt. z. S Becker. 


22-26. V. North Exit of the Thames, between Long-Sand and Sunk Lightship. 

23. Strong wind, gyrocompass failure, steered according to sea state. 24th/25th in place. 
Among the neutrals only 1 steamer with English flag, 1 without flag; not approached. Strong 
counteraction that forced the boat under water continuously during the day. 

May 31—May 4 6. the same order. 

On June Ist English ship of the line "King Edward" class entering the Thames from the 
north, accompanied by 3 destroyers; not approached. Otherwise counted on this day: 15 
destroyers, | airship, 25 steamers, 3 of them without a flag, his shooting opportunity. On June 2: 
3 destroyers, 8 trawlers, 24 merchant steamers, as far as can be made out, only neutral flags. 

16-19. VI. after shipwash lightship. 17th at Outer Gabbard | torpedo shot at armed 
trawler. The submarine commander claims to have perceived the detonation without a doubt. 
However, the sinking has not been observed. English lists do not state the loss. The case has not 
been resolved. 

19. English steamer "Dulcie", 2033 tons, sunk by | torpedo fire in very heavy neutral 
steamer traffic. 


"UB5", Obit. z. S. Smiths. 


22-26 May. Between Galloper and Outer Gabbard. 

23./25. on the steamer route. Depth control hampered by heavy swell, so that 2 attempts 
at steamers without a flag do not lead to a shot. Otherwise only neutrals. 

5-7. June to Kentish Knock. Lots of fog. No result found. 


16-20 June between Noord-Hinder and Galloper. Only neutrals, no success.“ 
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"UB 12", Obit. z. S. Nieland. 


24-27.5. to North Hinder. 

On the 25th | torpedo miss on unflagged steamer. Elsewhere on that day 13 steamers 
flying the Dutch flag, on the 26th 25 steamers flying the Dutch flag were found; other flags not 
seen. 

12-16 6th to Long-Sand lightship. In the period from the evening of the 13th to the 
afternoon of the 15th, 40 hours under water. "The crew endured well despite only ventilating for 
2 minutes during this time." — Multiple sightings of enemy submarines. Ship traffic only from 
neutrals. 

21-26 6th after Kentish Knock. 

22. At the commanded location, English light cruiser in sight, attack fails because the 
periscope undercuts in heavy seas, 

23. heavy seas. 24. unsightly, navigation between the sands hardly possible. Numerous 
neutral flags every day, as always. 


"UB 17", Oblt. z. S. Wenninger. 


22-23.5. to North Hinder. 

On the 23rd a 4 torpedo miss each on 2 unflagged steamers. 

May 29—May 2 6th after Galloper lightship. Shortly after leaving Zeebrugge near 
Wielingen lightship air raid on "UB 17". Bomb falls 100m from boat. On June Ist Encountered 
an enemy destroyer towing a search device on the steamer route near Galloper. U-boat goes to 
the bottom, is caught by the towing device, turns 12°, but comes free again. Screw noises go 
away. 

2.6. |-Torpedo miss on unflagged steamer. 

8-12.6. between Noord Hinder and Galloper. Only neutrals; No result found. 

21-26 6. after shipwash. 22nd English Light Cruiser, not to be approached. 

23. |-Torpedo miss on armed trawler. 

24. In busy shipping traffic, attack against steamers with the English flag, did not come 
within range. Otherwise often invisible. 

25. In the steamer way just below the coast near Orfordness, "UB 17" gets caught in a net 
while under water, gets stuck, and when the engine is moving, it alternately assumes a strong 
forward and aft heaviness. '”” 
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In order not to let the boat come to the surface because of the proximity of enemy guards, it is 
pushed to the bottom by flooding. After about an hour, by going forward with the greatest engine 
power, it is possible to tear through the net and get free. 


"UB 4", Oblt. z. S. GroB. 


3 operations to the Maas Lightship: 31.5.—5.6.; 11-15 6 and 23-26.6. All without result 
and without events. Only neutrals. Sometimes fog. 


"UB 16", Oblt. z. S. Hans Valentiner. 


Ist-5th June to Noord Hinder. 

On the 3rd and 4th the English fishing cutters "E. & C.", "Boy Horace" and "Economy" 
were sunk by explosive shells. Other activity prevented by fog. 

10-15 June after shipwash lightship. 

12. English steamer "Leuctra", 3027 tons, sunk by torpedo fire in busy shipping traffic. 

13. in the amount of Lowestoft gone, because at Shipwash after the ship sinking the 
counteraction will start. Up to 1% nautical miles from the English coast under water. Only 
neutrals. 

14. March back because of heavy seas. 

21-25 June to Lowestoft and Great Yarmouth. 

22. already on the English coast. Brisk ship traffic. |-Torpedo miss on English, probably 
English steamer "Herbert Fisher", 938 tons. Depth control made difficult by swell at 12m water 
depth. Therefore held further from the coast. 

23. Lively traffic again, some steamers with the English flag, but mostly so close to the 
coast that the water depth at the bottom sea is not sufficient for the submarine. A shot in the 
afternoon: English steamer "Tunisiana", 4220 tons, sunk by | torpedo fire. 

On the 24th the same procedure from "UB 16"; |-Torpedo miss on English steamer. 

The commander had had a third torpedo on board as a test, despite the small space.'”° 
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Result from May 18th May to 26th June. 

29 trips by 9 UB boats. 14 of 59 torpedoes carried into the war zone fired, including 6 
hits (one of these uncertain). Sunk 5 enemy steamers, | armed trawler (unsure); also 9 enemy 
fishing boats. 


The advance of the Flanders submarine flotilla into the Dover Strait, late June/early July. 
Sketch No. 4 p. 151. 


When at the beginning of April the commander of the U-boats of the High Seas Forces 
came to the conclusion that crossing the Dover Strait meant too great a danger for the U-boats of 
the Fleet, the commander of the Flanders U-Flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Bartenbach, immediately 
recognized that this was a question which concerned Flanders to a great extent: the importance of 
Flanders as a U-boat base depended to a large extent on whether the Dover-Calais Strait was 
actually to be regarded as closed to U-boats or not. If you stopped in front of this line, the main 
value of Flanders was gone. Only by proving that U-boats could get through and enter the 
English Channel without serious danger could Flanders be further developed into a base of the 
first rank for U-boat warfare. 

Therefore, as soon as the first operations of the UB boats in the Hoofden and off the 
Thames had given a final judgment as to their efficiency, Kapiténleutnant Bartenbach took up 
the task he had set himself. A number of messages—intercepted English radio messages, 
sightings of neutral merchant ships—were available from which a rough picture of the enemy's 
blockade of the Dover Strait could be drawn. After that, an extensive net area was to be expected 
between Dover-Folkestone on the English side and Calais-Gris Nez on the French side, filled 
with anchored or towed nets of unknown type with anti-submarine indicators. There was also a 
rumor of a heavy anchored steel net across the narrows from Folkestone to Gris Nez. Nothing 
definite was known of mines in the deep, strong-flowing gully. What was certain, however, was 
that there must be a gap left open for shipping under the English and French coasts. Looking for 
the way along one of the two coasts was obvious. 
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The only route past Calais and Gris Nez could be estimated as the closer route for the Flanders 
submarines and the quieter route because there were fewer merchant ships. Then Kapitanleutnant 
Bartenbach based his plan, which he wrote about in his war diary of June 21, 1915 wrote down 
the following considerations: 

"It seems to me to be of great importance for the effect of the U-boat war if it is possible 
to cross the Dover-Calais strait, which has hitherto been reported to be closed. 

"According to the reports received, it seems possible to get through on the French coast 
close to Calais and Gris Nez by steamer route, either surfaced by night or submerged by day. If 
this route is not possible owing to heavy guarding, then it is very likely possible, sailing at great 
depth, to get under the net and mine barriers, for it is unlikely that heavy anchored nets would 
cross the direction of the current all the way from Dover to Calais or South Foreland— Gris Nez. 
The current would require a tremendous, heavy anchoring of the nets. 

“Mine barrages are too dangerous for a boat sailing at great depths (30 m). 

“Although a submarine is betrayed by display (indicator) nets during the day, it is not 
impossible to free oneself from such nets after surfacing at night. The submarines are equipped 
with wire cutters for this purpose. 

"It is therefore intended to first have a U-boat determine the route to Boulogne; road 
closures are no longer to be expected west of Boulogne. After receiving the reconnaissance 
report from this boat, 3-4 boats are to be tried simultaneously on both sides in the Channel 
stretch between Cape d'Antifer and Dover to disrupt the steamer traffic. "UB 6" receives the 
order to undertake the advance and reconnaissance in the Channel." 


"UB 6", Oblt. z. S. Haeker, 21-23. June 
21.6. left Zeebrugge at noon with the order: "Find out the way through the barriers 


between the English and French coasts to Boulogne. Wage a trade war off Boulogne, only trades 
that seem valuable: and attack warships!” 
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The commander decides to use the tidal current to make his way in the dark, just below 
the French coast, in the presumably free shipping lane, staying afloat as long as possible in order 
to make rapid progress and to save the power of the storage battery only for urgent diving. 

21. Crossed the English mine area north of the Ruytingen Bank in the afternoon; no mine 
noticed. Wind force 1—2. So visible that from the U-boat close to the French coast the chalk 
cliffs of Dover are constantly in sight in the afternoon and evening. Dive for a short time in the 
evening because of a destroyer. Blown out again as darkness fell and made the night march over 
water past Calais (Sketch No. 4). No guard forces met overnight. All the lights and buoys are 
burning except for Calais, where only the approach lights and the moles can be seen. The city 
itself is shrouded in darkness. The fires on the English coast are also burning except for those at 
Dover and Folkestone. Therefore, during the night drive, there is always the possibility of 
determining the location by taking bearings. The position of some hitherto unknown light buoys 
has been precisely determined, from the arrangement of which conclusions can be drawn as to 
the boundaries of the indicator network area and the southern end of the most feared Folkestone- 
Gris Nez network closure. The movements of individual steamers also show which courses are 
safe. For all these basic observations, a bright, calm, moonlit night. 

Boulogne is reached at 3:47 on the 22nd; Because of the beginning of the light one has to 
go under water in order to remain unseen. Boulogne roadstead observed through the periscope; 2 
small cargo steamers only and | hospital ship. Around in front of the harbor many armed 
trawlers. On the afternoon of the 22nd, with the onset of the east current, marched back under 
water. Traveled the distance to Calais along the coast in around 4 hours. On the way there and 
back, signs of a network blockage have been sighted or felt. Blown out as darkness fell and 
swept the march across water without incident to the end. 

Arrived in Zeebrugge in the afternoon of the 23rd. 

The commander summed up his judgment: 

"In favorable weather conditions and as long as there is no stronger counteraction, I 
consider the march of a B-boat through the Dover-Calais Strait to be harmless. I see no difficulty 
at all for large submarines.” 

On 27. June the flotilla commander notes in his diary: ms 
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"After the reconnaissance voyage of "UB 6" went well, I decide to make a major advance 
to the English Channel with all available boats, even at the risk that after the advance the 
possibility of passage would be made more difficult or even impossible due to increased security 
activity is made impossible. The boats are placed in waiting positions in such a way that the main 
routes of communication are controlled on both the English and French sides. One of the boats is 
also given orders to determine the location of the Folkestone barrier and the barrier gap in order 
to have them blocked later by a submarine mine." 


"UB 13", Oblt. z. S. Becker, runs on 27.6. from Zeebrugge to Boulogne, but had to turn back 
immediately because of a technical failure of the gyrocompass and was back in port on the 28th. 


"UB 2", Obit. z. S. Werner Fiirbringer, June 27—July 7. 


Objective: Wage a trade war on the Folkestone —Le Havre line on the French side. For 
the march to Boulogne, the same route is chosen as "UB 6" had taken, at night on 27/28. mostly 
over water, dove off Gris Nez at dawn on the 28th, then | march to Boulogne and beyond 
towards Le Havre without significant interference from enemy guard and without encountering 
Nets. 

29. Between Boulogne and Le Havre 5 larger steamers in succession, not within range. 

29/30 at night on the Foltestone—Le Havre line; attempted f attacks thwarted by fog. 

30. Unfit for combat due to engine failure. 

At night on 1.7. t-Torpedo miss on steamer without insignia. 

1.7. Fog. 2. AM | torpedo miss on unflagged steamer. After the two torpedoes had been 
used, they retreated. 

No sooner had Oberleutnant Fiirbringer from Le Havre ordered a NE course than he 
received the message from the manager of the machine system, senior engineer Hausmann, that 
the coupling between the diesel engine and the electric motor was broken, meaning that it was 
only possible to drive with electric power. A repair with on-board resources is completely 
impossible. The content of the accumulator battery is such that it is empty in 3-4 hours at half the 
speed. This is enough for 10-12 nm; but there are still about 120 nm to go to Ostend.'** 
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And how is it supposed to be with the food, the drinking water, which has not been skimped on 
in the summer heat? As hopeless as the situation appears, the decision of the young commander 
is quickly made: until Gris Nez, where nets can get in the way, surfaced with the tide current 
setting east, lay on the bottom with the ebb current setting west; it would be better if we could 
then anchor, but with the enemy guarding us, that is out of the question. So the inexorable 
necessity of having to lie on the bottom twice a day for 6 hours a day is imminent. In this way it 
is hoped to advance about 15 nm a day and be at Gris Nez in 4 days. From there to Ostend 
another 4 days are to be expected. The provisions, which are still on board for 4 days, will have 
to be stretched over at least 8 days. 

A submarine journey is now beginning that deserves to be recorded in detail because it 
gives an idea of the limits that the material imposes on military will and ability, and at the same 
time of the spirit that animates the material. 

The western current sets in immediately and "UB 2" has to go to the bottom. It's dark in 
the boat, the lamps, the air-cleaning apparatus, the cooking stove must not be touched, the 
precious electricity must be saved for extreme emergencies that will not be avoided. Oxygen is 
only added to the air in the boat very sparingly to make breathing easier. After the first 4 hours, 
breathing is short and heavy. Potassium cartridges held in front of the mouth bind the carbon 
dioxide: the only, albeit difficult, relief. Impatiently awaiting the end of the 6 hours of seclusion 
to fill the lungs with fresh sea air. 

Above is sunny, calm weather. The hustle and bustle begins. The sailors make an 
emergency sail out of boat hooks and canvas hammocks, the stokers nail oars out of bunk 
spreaders, with sails and oars a 2 nm trip through the water is possible. The 6 hours on the 
surface must be used. Then there is again the idle waiting in the Tiese, which becomes more 
painful from day to day. Relaxation is inevitable. Gathering strength on the surface is reduced by 
the heat of the sun, and soon the exertion of rowing can no longer be done. The time on the 
bottom may only be spent lying down, only breathing movements may be made. Every 
movement costs oxygen. Only the machine personnel work tirelessly to perhaps make the 
coupling operational after all; — all in vain.'* 
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The condition of the crew is getting more serious every day. The exterior of the boat, 
however, looks less hopeless. The solar observation proves that "UB 2" has progressed faster 
than expected. In the night from July 4th to 5th. the lights of Boulogne come into view. Everyone 
is now preoccupied with the thought of whether a net obstacle (doc) will bring the end, probably 
the very next day. 

At 4 o'clock in the morning, near Boulogne, we surfaced: thick fog. What is initially seen 
as disastrous for navigation can be a stroke of luck. The submarine is now drifting into ship 
traffic and enemy guards. Without the fog the Oststrom would hardly be able to be used until the 
minute passed on the surface. But as it is, steamers and guards glide past, veiled. The submarine 
is "pre-flooded", only the upper part of the tower protrudes from the water, commander and 
helmsman in the open tower hatch. In 5 seconds the boat can be taken to safety from surprise. 

It's about 10 o'clock in the morning, soon the current will capsize and the boat will hit the 
bottom, where there are several critically deep places. Which ones will "UB 2" meet? 
Coincidentally, it is the deepest far and wide: 63m. What follows is the worst part of the ride. 
The bottom is rocky, the strong ebb current seizes the small hull and hurls it across again and 
again against the rocks. Only one rivet needs to pop out from the shock and pressure of the great 
water depth to seal the fate of the crew. Commander and Chief Engineer stand at the valves, 
ready to turn on the compressed air to lift the boat any second. It requires an iron will not to lose 
confidence in the resilience of the steel walls. — But the boat endures. The time of the strongest 
current is passing. Then calm, from the bottom up and down to periscope depth, to almost 
traverse the suspicious area at the corner of Gris Nez with the lay rest of the battery contents 
submerged. The boat is close to the French coast, there is the best view. An enemy guard had 
just forced the submarine to give way when the commander suddenly noticed a row of large 
buoys right ahead at the next periscope view, which were connected to one another by heavy 
hawsers: the assumed submarine net, on which "UB 2" was also involved inexorably drifting 
towards the current. 

Turning off, going the other way might still save you—the only possibility—; in minutes 
it will be decided. The boat has already turned 8 points and is in the same direction as the row of 
buoys; there, a few hundred meters away, the end of the supposed barrier, the northern wing 
buoy, becomes recognizable.'”° 
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The only question is: will not the tide push the slow boat against the net before it has rounded the 
end buoy and gained free water? The machine has to give its best; and it succeeds. It was a 
matter of a few meters. 

The peak of danger has passed. Beyond Gris Nez the fairway becomes lonelier. If there is 
a countercurrent, anchoring is usually possible, the hours at depth are reduced. Calais is passed, 
the mines at Ruytingen-Bank. Radio communication with Bruges does not succeed; but at the 
last hour another Flanders boat appears, "UB 16", Oblt. z. S. Valentiner, who has been sent out 
in search of the missing vessel. "UB 2" is towed and thus reaches Ostend. 

After 11 days of driving, Oblt. S. Fiirbringer report back to the flotilla commander the 
submarine, which has long been considered lost. 


"UB 10", Oblt. z. S. Steinbrinck, June 28-3. 7. 


28. Sailed from Zeebrugge with orders to conduct trade wars in the English Channel 
between Beachy Head and Dungeness. 

Despite the occasional lack of sight, the route past Calais was covered on the night of the 
28th to the 29th, generally traveling over water; marched off Gris Nez at a depth of 15-20 m. 
Nothing was noticed from submarine nets. Already on the evening of the 30th "UB 10" is at the 
ordered place on the steamer route along the English coast. It's invisible. Not within firing range 
of a steamer without a flag on the first attempt. 

On 1.7. At midday, the commander noted in the war diary: "According to the order, the 
return march should begin today, although the waiting position was only reached a few hours ago. 
Since the Wettier will probably still be hazy and not very promising tomorrow, I decide to march 
back. If the weather had cleared up, I would have stayed here for another day.” 

At night 1./2. Attempting a t Attack on a Steamer; fails as this course changes. Return 
under the French coast in the same way as the outward journey. Encountered stronger guard west 
of Gris Nez but again showing signs of submarine nets. 

3. Zeebrugge entered.'”” 
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A certain difficulty for the small B-boats was found that their surface power was just 
sufficient to steam out the tidal current in the Dover-Calais Strait at the hours of its full strength 
(1). When marching through the strait, the current must therefore be awaited and, in the event of 
a countercurrent sweeping in, the boat must be laid on the bottom, which means that time is lost. 
"The main disadvantage of B-boats," writes Lieutenant Steinbrinck, "particularly on this trip, is 
that you can't drive and charge the battery at the same time. It is often very difficult to decide 
whether it is more important to drift in place and charge the battery with the risk of encountering 
opposition and not getting anywhere the next morning, or whether it is better to continue 
marching on with a low battery charge hoping to find less counteraction elsewhere.” 


"UB 5", Oblt. z. S. Smiths, June 29-June 3. 7. 


29.6. sailed from Zeebrugge. Orders: Finding the barrier gap at Folkestone, wage a trade 
war there. 

On the 29th and at night on the 30th, Calais and Gris Nez are passed on the same route as 
"UB 10" and "UB 6" without noticing anything about the net obstacles. 

From 30.6. until 2.7. it was mostly invisible in the eastern part of the channel, at times 
heavy fog, only temporarily clearing up. It has not been possible for "UB 5" to invent the 
location of the Folkestone barrier gap or wage a trade war. Lively traffic could only be heard 
when the boat lay on the bottom in the fog and the noise of the steamers’ screws went back and 
forth above the submarine. 

Commander's notes in the war diary: 

"2. 7th at 6.30 a.m.: calm. As the fog was still thick, I decided not to advance as far as 
Folkestone, but to stand by under the French coast when the weather cleared." 

"2.7. at noon. As a result of the wind picking up, it gradually cleared up after the calm. 
Since I was not to remain in position according to orders, I had to decide to begin the retreat.” 


1) The strength of the tidal current in the southern part of the Dover Strait is up to 4 
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Late June to early July 1915 
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On the 2nd and 3rd return march along the same route as the outward march. Frequent 
diving as a result of French fishermen, patrol steamers and torpedo boats. Otherwise no obstacles. 

3. Zeebrugge. 

The commander reports: 

“On the outward march, the route south of the indicator net area could be passed over 
water because of the fog. On the way back, however, extremely strong guards were found there. 
The guards reached their greatest strength at the southern barricade light buoy and south of Gris 
Nez. Trawl nets were not observed on the guard vehicles. In my opinion, his other obstacle lies 
in the entire passage channel, since I passed this stretch between 9 and 15 m both above water 
and under water.” 

About the suspected net or mine barrier between Colbart Bank and the French coast: "I 
did not notice anything about the existence of this barrier, although I also passed this point once 
above water and the other time under water at 9m. On the other hand, it was found that all 
commercial traffic was routed close to the French coast. There between Boulogne and Gris Nez 
was also the majority of the security vehicles.” 

The difficulties faced by the small B-boats in the eastern part of the English Channel — 
navigating in the current with the boat speed being too slow and the annoying necessity of 
having to leave the guarded steamer path every time to charge the accumulators — is presented 
by Oblt. z. S. Smiths compared the prospects for large submarines: "I consider driving the large 
submarines to be completely harmless, especially since a shipping channel has now been 
identified between Dover and Calais, which, based on experience, is free of mines and by- 
products." 


"UB 6", Oblt. z. S. Haeker, 29.6.-2. 7. 


As a result of the failure of "UB 13" due to the failure of its gyrocompass on June 27, 
"UB 6" is determined to go into the Channel again after its reconnaissance voyage and wage a 
trade war off Boulogne. 

Sailed from Zeebrugge on June 29th. Insightlessness during the march west. 
Intermittently grounded in fog. 

30 June at noon at Gris Nez's.'”” 
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Using the periscope, the commander observes 4 large buoys just below the coast (see "UB 2" on 
July 5) in the vicinity of which there are French guard vehicles and torpedo boats, giving the 
impression that it is the gap of a barrier marked by buoys, a barrier which, itself not visible, lies 
in front of the submarine, the barrier between the French coast and the Colbart Bank which the 
uncertain news presumed to be. Oberleutnant Haeker does not consider it appropriate to attempt 
to drive the submarine through the supposedly guarded gap until more details about the location 
and type of barrier have been determined. However, the battery of "UB 6" is already half empty. 
The prevailing lack of vision is also a hindrance at the moment. The commander therefore 
decides to first load to the east of the barrier and then proceed again for further observation. 

While "UB 6" coasts east, | torpedo miss near Calais on steamer with English flag. 

Because of persistent lack of sight, the commander gives on 1.7. the intended undertaking 
against the barrier and returns on the 2nd to Zeebrugge. 


The 5 voyages of "UB 6", "UB 2", "UB 10", "UB 5" and again "UB 6" had shown that 
the course taken by the boats under the French coast from Calais to Gris Nez was free of any 
kind of barriers. The southern boundary of the area between Dover and Calais, which was 
roughly known from reports and harbored an uncertain danger, was marked by buoys, which 
offered a welcome guide for the navigation of the U-boats. At Gris Nez lay an unexplored 
obstacle. If, however, the observations of "UB 6" (80.6.) and "UB 2" (5.7.) were taken together, 
it was taken into account that "UB 2" had succeeded in avoiding the obstacle despite his state of 
exhaustion, and that on the 3 other U-boat voyages that had stayed a little further away from the 
French coast, no blockage had been noticed either on the outward or on the return march, so it 
turned out that the strategic goal that the chief of the U-Flotilla had pursued Flanders to find a 
route for the U-boats through Dover—Calais. The fact that the Flanders boats had been sunk 
beyond the narrows was of secondary importance; it was due to coincidences, to missed shots, 
and to the fog lying on the eastern part of the channel in those days.!°° 
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But there was more: the lack of sinking successes of the B-boats and the investigation 
into the reasons for this must have given food to the thought - the B-boat commanders were 
forced to compare themselves - how such operations could be carried out if they were carried out 
by more powerful large U-boats would be undertaken. Kapitaénleutnant Bartenbach had acted 
with the consideration, even when he was working on his plan, that the U-boats of the fleet 
would also benefit from the reconnaissance of the Dover Strait. 


The following aspects were decisive for the further measures of the U-Flottille Flanders: 

At the same time, the 5 completed channel trips had shown that this task for the B-boats 
was about the utmost that one could technically expect of such a small type of boat. On the other 
hand, since there was a chance of success for the small number of boats at the outlet of the 
Thames and on the subsequent steamer route on the English east coast under more favorable 
conditions - with a shorter approach and without the nevertheless existing difficulties of the 
Dover narrows - after the strategic purpose was fulfilled, his need to continue the channel 
voyages with the U-boats. Only several weeks later, when the mine submarines assigned to the 
Marine Corps had been tested, did Flanders' attention turn west again. 


The operations of the UB boats of Flanders in July. 
Sketch No. 3, p. 66/67. 


The scheduled June voyage of "UB 16" to the sea area north of the Thames, 21-25. June, 
had shown that the steamer route along the east coast of England from the Downs and out of the 
Thames estuary to the north seemed to offer more opportunities for attack than the road between 
Holland and the Thames, and that the extent of the trade war there did not exceed the endurance 
of the B-boats. The majority of the July operations of the B-boats were therefore scheduled in the 
direction of Lomwestoft and Yarmouth. 


"UB 16", Oblt. z. S. Hans Valentiner. 
5th—7th July trade war before Calais and search for the overdue "UB 2". On the 5th and 


6th off Calais his shipping, many sail fishermen and torpedo boats. 6th met "UB 2" in the 
evening, took it in tow and arrived in Ostend on the th 
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27-29 July. to Lowestoft. 

27. English fishing cutter "Westward Ho" sunk by explosive shells on the way there. 

28. English steamer "Mangara", 1821 tons, sunk by | torpedo fire on the steamer route 
under the coast at Lowestost in heavy seas. On other steamers | torpedo miss; probably English 
steamer "Canto", 1202 tons. 

Heavy guard by armed trawlers was encountered here as well as off the Thames. 


"UB 12", Obit. z. S. Nieland. 


5th—8th Juky. to Noord-Hinder with the side mission to search for enemy submarines. 
Inconclusive. 

20-25.7. to Yarmouth. 

21-24 brisk shipping traffic on the English coast. No attack succeeded. 

23. caught underwater in a net of the large numbers of fishing boats floating there, but got 
free easily. 24. blown up the English fishing boats "Kathleen", "Henry Charles", "Prosper" and 
"Activity" on the return march, tonnage 41-56 tons. 


"UB 17", Oblt. z. S. Wenninger. 


7th—9th, July to Galloper lightship; due to compass failure premature retreat. 

16-20 after shipwash. 

18. Heavy shipping between Orfordness and Southwold on land. |-Torpedo hit against 
the English oil steamer "Batoum", 4054 tons, the ship could be beached because the water depth 
at the point of the shot was only 12 m. 

On the 19th, "UB 17" was surrounded by about 20 patrol trawlers towing nets; she cannot 
be shaken off; the submarine gets under water in one of the Nets. After an hour, the boat, which 
was laid on the ground at a depth of 26m, comes free when the net wires tear. When the water 
was Clear, the process could be observed through the submarine's tower window, so that the 
condition and strength of the enemy net material could be reported on. 

27-31 to Galloper.'™ 
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28/29 stormy weather. 30. |-torpedo shot against steamer without flag and insignia 
addressed for Englishmen. Detonation is felt in the submarine but not observed through the 
periscope. After 10 minutes, the steamer can no longer be seen in the all-round view, so that the 
commander considers the sinking to be certain. However, the However, the English lists and 
those of the other foreign merchant navies do not show any corresponding ship losses by place 
and time. The case is therefore unsolved. 


"UB 4", Oblt. z. S. GroB. 


9-10.7. to Great Yarmouth. Operation canceled due to damage to the diesel engine. 

27-80 same order. 

29th at Shipwash lightship Belgian trawler "Princesse Marie José", 1954 tons, sunk by | 
torpedo shot. Otherwise sighted numerous neutrals, could not get close to some enemy steamers. 


"UB 6", Oblt. z. S. Haeker. 


11-15 7th to Yarmouth. 

12. Sunk the English fishing boats "Purple Heather", "Merlin", "Speedwell" and 
"Woodbine" from a fishing flotilla near Southwold by means of explosive cartridges or setting 
them on fire; the cutter "Emerald", also blown up, did not sink. 

13. much shipping on the coast at Yarmouth, only neutral sighted; his result despite 
favorable weather. 

14th again predominantly neutrals, not able to approach the only English steamer. 

23-26 near Shipwash. 

24. On the way there encounter with 2 English submarines of the D class. In the evening 
at Shipwash the lightship fired a torpedo from an enemy submarine against "UB 6". 

25. |-Torpedo miss on unflagged steamer. After that | attack another steamer. torpedo hit. 
English steamer "Firth", 406 tons, sunk. 


"UB 5", Oblf. z. S Smiths. 


19-24 7. to Southwold. 


20th on the march north of Noord-Hinder | torpedo missed English steamer. '°° 
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Probably English steamer "Brussels", 1380 tons. 
21./22. very invisible on the steamer route under the coast, also difficult depth control 
due to rough seas. No attack activity, no result. 


"UB 13", Oblt. z. S Becker. 


16-20 July to Yarmouth. 

17-19 average wind force 9 and corresponding swell. Outlook. 

27-30 again with the same order on the way. 

27. English fishing cutters "Salacia" and "Iceni" sunk near Lowestoft by explosive shells. 
While detonating the latter, "UB 13" unexpectedly receives fire from an armed trawler. With the 
short dive time of the small B-boats of 20 seconds, the submarine reaches safety quickly enough. 

28th English fishing cutter "Young Percy" blown up near Yarmouth. Ship traffic on the 
28th and 29th low. 


"UB 10", Oblt. z. S Steinbrinck. 


13-15.7. after shipwash. 

14. English cruiser in sight in ordered waiting position, attacked but did not get within 
range. Then |-torpedo miss on steamer; probably English steamer "Warri", 2493 tons. 

14. Forced to march south early in the afternoon because water got into the boat due to a 
leak in a pipe and part of the accumulator battery began to gas. 

22-25 after the north exit of the downs. 

23. North Goodwin lightship moderate traffic. The company primarily served to observe 
the steamer route, the guard and the seaways. No attack activity. 

29. 7-2. 8th to Yarmouth. 

30. at Lowestoft the 8 English fishing boats "Coriander", "Fitzgerald", "Quest", 
"Achiene", "Strive, "Athena", "Prospector" and "Venture", between 43 and 63 tons, sunk with 
explosive shells. The U-boat commander writes about this: “The crew of the cutter was 4-5 
men. 
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With one exception the people were willing, even friendly; they offered us fish and other food, 
helped with everything, and in one case even alerted us to a rapidly approaching puff of 
smoke. . . . One of the fishermen had already been sunk by "UB 12" the week before..." 

31. Under the coast north of Yarmouth heavy traffic. |-Torpedo miss on English-flagged 
steamer. 

1st August morning English steamer "Fulgens", 2512 tons, sunk by | torpedo fire. In the 
afternoon the Lowestoft fishing cutter "Alert" was set on fire with the petroleum supplies found 
on board the yacht. 


Result of the 17 trips of the 8 UB boats: 


11 of the 34 torpedoes carried into the war zone fired; sank 5 enemy steamers, | torpedo 
shot ("UB 17") questionable; also 21 fishing cutters. °° 
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10. The second exchange of notes after the Lusitania case between 
the President of the United States and the German government. 
June 10 and July 8, 1915. 


After the German reply of May 28th, the opposite body of views between the German 
and American governments remained in place without weakening. The German Ambassador in 
Washington, Count Bernstorff, therefore feared that the still prevailing excitement of popular 
sentiment in the United States, fueled by violent enemy propaganda, would lead to the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations and thus to war, if time did not succeed win and work towards 
relaxation. To this end, the Ambassador requested a discussion with President Wilson on June 2, 
during which an agreement was reached that, in view of the inadequate communication link 
between the two countries, a personality from the Embassy, Privy Councilor Meyer-Gerhard, 
would be sent to Germany should, in order to report orally to the German government. President 
Wilson promised to take his irrevocable steps until this discord produced results. 

On the same day, Count Bernstorff sent a telegram to the Foreign Office in Berlin about 
his reception at the White House: 


Washington, June 2, 1915. 
"The seriousness of the situation here prompted me to seek an audience with President Wilson. In an 

extremely friendly conversation, in which the mutual desire to find a way out of the current difficulties was 
repeatedly emphasized, Wilson kept coming back to the fact that he was only concerned with the humanitarian side 
of the question, which was secondary to compensation for the Americans who died on the Lusitania. His efforts go 
towards the complete abolition of submarine warfare. Lesser concessions on our part would only be a compromise 
in relation to this end goal. We should make an appeal to morale by giving up submarine warfare, since the war can 
only be finally decided through an agreement on this, and no longer through arms. If we gave up submarine warfare, 
he would press for the English policy of starvation to be abolished. After certain news from London, the present 
Cabinet will respond. Wilson hopes that this will be the beginning of a large-scale peace operation which he intends 
to initiate at the head of the neutrals.'© 
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"The American Response Note will probably put aside the whole legal side of the question and only 
emphasize the humanitarian side, the latter very strongly but, as Wilson told me, in a friendly way.” 

"President stressed that the point on which we could unite is that Germany and the United States have 
always stood for the freedom of the seas. 

"The very friendly conversation must not mislead about the seriousness of the situation. If we don't succeed 
in calming public opinion in the next note, Wilson will not be able to avoid breaking off relations. Urgently 
recommend avoiding this because of the moral effect and immediate increase in arms exports into the immeasurable, 
as well as the danger of comprehensive financial support for the opponents. In the event of an agreement, however, 
there is a chance that the current trend towards a ban on arms exports will prevail. Furthermore, Wilson's 
intervention in the interests of peace can certainly be expected. Decisive for success, whether our note hits the right 
note for public opinion, which is the decisive power factor here. This requires putting aside legal details and 
discussing on the basis of the point of view of humanity. In order to give the right impression in Berlin, Meyer- 
Gerhard is leaving for Germany tomorrow. Until it arrives, please postpone our reply. Hereby Wilson agrees..." 


The reply from the American government announced by the German ambassador first 
dealt with the question of the armament and ammunition cargo of the "Lusitania": The German 
Government was misinformed in this respect, the assertion that the British passenger steamer had 
guns and explosives on board and all the German conclusions drawn from it were incorrect. 

In view of the importance that this point of contention assumed in the exchange of 
political notes, the following must be said in advance of the official statement by the American 
President: 

In a speech in St. Paul on September 20, 1917, the American Senator La Follette wrote: 
“Four days before the Lusitania set sail, Secretary of State Bryan personally warned President 
Wilson that the Lusitania had 6 million rounds of ammunition on board, except explosives, and 
that the passengers who intended to travel on the ship did so in defiance of the laws of the 
country, which said that no passenger should travel on a railroad or ship loaded with dangerous 
explosives. Mr. Bryan urged President Wilson to detain passengers from voyage on the Lusitania 


(1)? 


1) See John Kenneth Turner, "Shall it be again?", p. 101. — New York 1922, Publisher B. 
W. Huebsch.'©’ 
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Furthermore: The findings of the American court dealing with the "Lusitania" in 1918, as 
mentioned earlier, read: 

"It has been proven beyond any doubt that the ship.... had no explosives on board. It 
carried 18 cases of fuses and 125 cases of shrapnel containing only empty shells without any 
powder charge, 4200 cases of safety cartridges and 189 cases of infantry equipment..." It is 
noteworthy that the projectiles of the "Lusitania" charge are explicitly stated as not containing 
any powder charge, but that there is no similar explanation for the cartridges. 

After that and after the result of the English court of June 1915 cited elsewhere (1), it can 
now be subject to more doubts that the cargo of the "Lusitania" contained large quantities of 
ammunition, if not pure explosives, ignited by the detonation of the submarine torpedo. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the documents that the German government 
had at the time about the gun equipment of the "Lusitania", although they must have made a 
credible impression based on their origin and their specificity, turned out to be unfounded. 

This dispute takes up a lot of space in President Wilson's note; however, it is not an 
essential part of it. In the center of his sharp objection, Wilson places the appeal of the rights of 
humanity, which the German submarine war is violating. Once again, the ideas that had already 
been expressed in the note of May 15 are "seriously and most solemnly" raised. The refusal to 
recognize that declaring a war zone might reduce the rights of neutrals and endanger the lives of 
American citizens is once again emphasized in a certain way. 

Below is the wording of the 2nd American "Lusitania" note of June 10, 1915: 


"The Government of the United States notes with satisfaction that the Imperial German Government, in 
discussing the cases of “Cushing” and “Gulflight” (2), fully recognizes the principle that all parts of the open sea are 
free for neutral ships, 


1) p. 91. 
2) The American steamer "Cushing" was attacked by a German seaplane on April 28, 
2015, and the American steamer "Gulflight" by "U 30" on May 1, 2015" 
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and that the Imperial German Government is sincerely disposed to recognize and carry out its obligation when the 
fact of an attack by German airmen or warships by neutral ships guilty of its hostile action is sufficiently proved; 
The Government of the United States will, in accordance with their request, submit to the Imperial German 
Government in due course the complete material concerning the attack on the steamer “Cushing”. 


"Regarding the sinking of the steamer “Falaba” (1) in which an American citizen lost his life, the United 
States Government is amazed to see the Imperial German Government taking the view that the endeavor of a 
merchant ship, to evade the hijacking and to summon assistance is intended to alter the hijacking officer's obligation 
to ensure the safety of the life of the passengers on board, even if the ship had already given up its attempt to escape 
at the time of the torpedoing. These are his new circumstances. Statesmen and scholars of international law have had 
them in mind throughout the development of the law of war at sea, and the United States Government does not 
dispute that these circumstances have ever been construed as altering the principles of humanity on which the 
American government has ever existed. Merely actual violent resistance or a merchant ship's continued attempt to 
flee after being ordered to stop for a search has, according to previous understanding, forfeited the lives of the 
passengers and crew. The Government of the United States does not suppose, however, that the Imperial 
Government intends to shirk its obligation in this case, but only wishes to explain the circumstances which caused 
the commander of the submarine to resort to so hasty a procedure in his action. 

"Your Excellency's note, in discussing the loss of American life in connection with the sinking of the 
steamer “Lusitania”, refers at considerable length to certain information which the Imperial German Government 
received regarding the character and equipment of this ship, and Your Excellency Expressing concern that this news 
may not have reached the knowledge of the Government of the United States. The note asserts that the Lusitania was 
undoubtedly armed, carried concealed guns in particular, was provided with trained gun crews and special 
ammunition, carried troops from Canada, had a cargo on board, which was not permissible under the laws of the 
United States for a ship also carrying passengers, and that she had essentially served as an auxiliary ship for the 
English naval forces. Fortunately, these are matters on which the United States Government is in a position to give 
official explanations to the Imperial German Government. If the facts set out in Your Excellency's note were correct, 
the United States government would have had an official duty to take cognizance thereof in the exercise of its 
recognized duty as a neutral power and in the application of its national laws. 


1) Sunk by "U 28" on 3/28/15.'% 
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“It would have been her duty to see that the Lusitania was unarmed for an assault, that she was carrying her cargo, 
which was forbidden by United States law, and that if she was in fact a British auxiliary warship, was not allowed to 
receive any clearance papers as a merchant ship. The Government of the United States has discharged this duty and 
has exercised its laws with scrupulous vigilance through its duly appointed officers. “ 

“She is therefore able to assure the Imperial German Government that they were misinformed. Should the 
Imperial German Government consider that it possesses convincing evidence that officials of the United States 
Government have not thoroughly discharged their duties, it is the sincere hope of the United States Government that 
the Imperial German Government will use such evidence will be submitted for examination.” 

"Whatever the assertion of the Imperial German Government regarding the carriage of war contraband on 
board the Lusitania or regarding the explosion of this material by the torpedo shot, it need only be said that that, 
according to the American government, these allegations are irrelevant to the question of the legality of the 
procedure used by the German naval authorities when the ship was sunk.” 

"The sinking of passenger steamers alone touches on principles of humanity, compared to which the special 
individual circumstances that could play a role in the cases of sinking are pushed into the background, principles that 
such a sinking, as the Imperial German Government will undoubtedly recognize and recognize without hesitation , 
set apart from the ordinary subjects of diplomatic discussion or international dispute. Whatever other facts may be in 
the case of the “Lusitania”, the main point remains that a large steamer, which was primarily and primarily used as a 
means of passenger transport and carried over 1000 people who had no part in the warfare, torpedoed and was sunk 
without the least call or warning, and that men, women and children were sent to their deaths in circumstances 
exemplified in modern warfare. The fact that more than 100 American citizens were among those who perished 
makes it the duty of the United States Government to speak out on these matters and again to solemnly call the 
attention of the Imperial German Government to the grave responsibility which the United States Government 
believes she carried upon herself in that tragic event and the unimpeachable grounds on which that responsibility 
rests. 

“The United States government is striving for something greater than mere property rights or trade privileges. 
It strives for nothing less sublime and sacred than the rights of humanity, by which every government honors itself 
and which its government may renounce in the interests of those in its care and power. Only actual resistance to the 
hijacking, or refusal to stop when ordered to do so for search purposes, could have given the submarine commander 
authority to endanger the lives of those on board. '”° 
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"The Government of the United States is of the opinion that the express instructions issued by the Imperial German 
Admiralty to its naval officers on August 3, 1914 recognized and enforced this principle, as do the prize regulations 
of all other nations, and every traveler and sailor had a right to rely on it. It is upon this principle of humanity, as 
well as upon the law which is founded upon it, that the United States must insist.” 

"The Government of the United States notes with pleasure that Your Excellency's Note flows implying that 
the Imperial German Government is now, as before, inclined to accept the good offices of the United States in 
attempting to come to terms with the Government of Great Britain to reach agreement on a change in the character 
and conditions of naval warfare. The United States government would consider it a privilege to be able to serve its 
friends and the world in this way. It is always ready to convey to either Government any hint or suggestion which 
the other may wish to convey, and cordially invites the Imperial German Government to avail itself of its services in 
this direction as it pleases. The whole world will be affected by everything that can bring about even a partial 
reconciliation of interests or somehow alleviate the horrors of the present unfortunate conflict. “ 

"Whatever arrangement may be happily struck between the belligerent parties, and whatever the Imperial 
German Government may in the past contend as a challenge or proportionate justification for the actions of its naval 
commanders, the United States Government confidently expects that the justice and humanity of the German 
government will be enforced in all cases where Americans have been harmed or their rights as neutrals misplaced.” 

"The government of the United States is therefore seriously and solemnly repeating the ideas that it raised 
in its note to the Imperial German Government of May 15 and bases these ideas on the principles of humanity, the 
generally recognized views of international law and the old friendship with the German People. “ 

"The United States Government cannot admit that the proclamation of a war zone, of which neutral ships 
have been warned, can in any way be construed as reducing the rights of American shipowners or American citizens 
who rely on permitted tires as passengers on board merchant ships a belligerent power. She does not believe that the 
Imperial German Government will exercise these rights. It also believes that the Imperial German Government 
accepts as unquestioned the principles that the lives of non-combatants shall not lawfully or lawfully be endangered 
by the hijacking or destruction of a merchant ship, which offers no resistance, and that the Imperial German 
Government recognizes the obligation to exercise due caution in determining whether a suspicious merchant ship 
actually belongs to a belligerent nation or is actually flying a contraband neutral flag. The Government of the 
United States, therefore, may expect that The Imperial German Government will take such action as is necessary to 
implement these principles concerning the safeguarding of American lives and ships, and seeks assurances that this 
will be done." 


UT. 
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The preceding American Note prompted Secretary of State Bryan to resign. He 
demanded that American citizens be forbidden to travel on ships flying the flag of a belligerent 
nation, and denied responsibility for another sharp exchange of notes with Germany which he 
claimed would lead to war. However, President Wilson, consistent with the sentiment of the 
overwhelming majority of the American people, had not been willing to demonstrate true 
neutrality in the spirit of Bryan. 

A report by the German Ambassador dated June 9, 1915 gives an idea of the political 
driving forces that were most important in the United States at the time in question: 


"... In spite of the fact that the waves of anti-German sentiment aroused by the "Lusitania" -incident are still 
running very high, one can say with a clear conscience that neither the President nor the American people want a 
war with Germany. Accordingly, Mr. Wilson had the best chance of winning over public opinion if he settled the 
conflict with us honorably, using it as a starting point for a large-scale peaceful movement. I am firmly convinced - 
more than ever, having had a lengthy interview with him recently - that the President's thoughts are moving in this 
direction.... “ 

"Although I fear I may be accused of being overly optimistic, my observations here have shown me that the 
President and the Government here are much more neutral than is commonly supposed. England's influence here is 
tremendous, because it runs through so many channels that we cannot at all shut up. On the other hand, the local 
central government has tried to maintain a neutral stance. It is a fact, perhaps striking to us, but nevertheless a fact, 
that as often as influential Americans come to Washington from New York, Boston and Philadelphia, the English 
headquarters in this country, they complain of the pro-German mood there. As I'm sure I found out, the government 
even hopes... to prevent arms and ammunition from being exported to Europe. Outside the anti-German ring, the 
mood in the country is favorable for this. It is widely felt that the sale of arms and ammunition is inconsistent with 
the sweeping appeals to humanity sent out from Washington to the world.” 

"As can be seen from the above, my overall impression is that Mr. Wilson is most likely to think he will be 
re-elected by making peace in Europe......" 


In the long-lasting discussions on the German side between the Personalities in the 
political leadership of the Reich and in naval warfare about the answer to be sent to America 
clashed in the opposite directions. io 
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The starting point of the negotiations was the suggestion brought from Washington to meet 
President Wilson's demands by granting safety to American ships and American citizens on 
neutral ships without further ado. Moreover, security should be offered to American citizens not 
only on enemy passenger ships (1) but also on all other enemy merchant ships, provided the 
President of the United States could get England to do away with the armament of enemy 
merchant ships and abuse to sweep neutral flags through, and to provide the German 
Government with a guarantee that enemy merchant ships would in future, under his 
circumstances, undertake hostile offensive actions against stopping German submarines. 

The last — guaranteeing the lives of American citizens on all enemy merchant ships — 
meant for the submarines stopping all enemy merchant ships, instead of sinking them without 
warning by | torpedo shots, letting American members of the crew and the American traveler 
disembark, in other words: Cruiser-style trade war, the so-called "Prize Order trade war." The 
Chief of the Naval Staff, Admiral Bachmann, and the state secretary of the Imperial Navy Office, 
Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, described this demand as unfeasible for the submarines, as a daring 
and impossible deployment of personnel and material, as tantamount to the complete 
abandonment of submarine warfare; giving up the U-boat war, not offset by the ending of the 
English blockade, as proposed by the German government to President Wilson on February 16, 
but flatly rejected by the English government, but now cheaply bought by the enemy with the 
sole consideration of the promise of armament and active resistance from enemy merchant ships. 
"England continues to starve us, without any retaliation on our part," is how Admiral Bachmann 
characterized a military-political agreement of this kind. The Chief of the Admiralty and the 
State Secretary of the Imperial Navy Office therefore fundamentally rejected the first political 
draft answer that was being discussed.” 


1) The Imperial Order of June 6, already issued, regarding the protection of large enemy 
passenger steamers (p. 102), was not announced to either the American government or the 
German Ambassador in Washington, since the Admiralty feared that the enemy's conduct of war 
might derive advantages from knowledge of this measure. '’ 


Page 167 Preparation of the German reply. 


The Admirals were reinforced in their dismissive attitude by a remarkable statement from 
the war-experienced submarine front. At the suggestion of the Chief of the Admiralty and with 
the approval of the Kaiser, the commander of the submarines of the High Seas Fleet, 
Fregattenkapitén Bauer, the head of the U-Flotilla Flanders, Kapitaénleutnant Bartenbach, and the 
commander of "U 41", Kapitaénleutnant Hansen, were called to Berlin at the end of June, in order 
to clearly present your military views on the practical possibilities of submarine warfare resulting 
from the handling of submarines in the war zone, especially to the Reich Chancellor. On June 28, 
2015, the three naval officers submitted their comments on the Federal Foreign Office’s draft 
note in the following joint memorandum: 


"As far as is known, the German government has only given assurances that American ships should not be 
endangered in the exercise of legitimate seafaring. An assurance that the lives of American citizens should not be 
endangered on neutral ships can only refer to legitimate seafaring of neutral ships. On the other hand, if neutral ships 
are sunk as a result of the war contraband they have on board, then the sinking submarine cannot guarantee the lives 
of the crew, because the boats with the crew of the steamer are always endangered by wind and weather on the open 
sea. ... 

"Assurance (of safety to Americans on enemy ships) would mean that his ship, neutral or enemy, may be 
sunk by submarine without a prior orderly investigation. — The crux of the whole note lies in the question of the 
investigation of merchant ships by submarines in general. 

“Ts this investigation feasible? 

"In the case of submarines, the following speaks against an investigation: 


"a) Steamers are secured against a search as soon as they run more than 12 nm. This is 
the case with most of the steamers involved in the traffic between America and England. Even 
with steamers that only run 10-12 nm, a boat that is 2-3 nm away comes very slowly with its 12 
nm. 

"b) Endangerment of the boat by auxiliary cruisers, hidden guns, sudden ramming 
attempts. The submarine can never decide whether the sighted steamer is a merchant steamer or 
an auxiliary cruiser.'”* 


Page 168 - 10. Second exchange of notes between the ver. States and the German government. 


"If the sighted steamer turns out to be an auxiliary cruiser or an armed guard vehicle, the 
submarine is definitely lost ("U 14"). If a merchant ship succeeds in attempting to ram it, the 
prosecutors will no longer be able to raise their voices, and the boat and its crew will remain 
missing. If such ramming attempts fail, it will not be possible to prove an intention. Even in 
peacetime, momentous clashes happen without any intention; we also have his apprehension of a 
lost submarine in the eventual punishment of the guilty. 

"What kind of guarantees might be by which the English Government should ensure the 
cessation of flag misuse and the cessation of hostile acts on the part of merchant ships cannot be 
seen. Based on past experience, it is to be expected that in many cases the steamship master will 
take advantage of the current situation as far as possible, both in flying the flag and in 
undertaking hostile actions on his own initiative. Despite official English assurances, every 
submarine commander will have the subjective feeling of the greatest distrust and will not take 
responsibility for jeopardizing his boat. 

"c) The search could only extend to a superficial examination of the papers fried on the 
submarine. An actual search of the cargo cannot take place at sea without unloading the cargo 
because the lower parts of the cargo are not accessible without unloading. An examination of the 
crew and passenger lists for American citizenship gives his guarantee. The commander cannot 
check the authenticity and correctness of the papers of these people either. Such investigations 
can only be carried out in days of work in the port. 

"d) Even a cursory examination of a steamer would mean such a loss of time that the 
summoned enemy guard would always mean a danger to the boat. 

"If the investigation establishes that the ship must be seized because of its contraband, the 
prize must either be taken to a German port or, if this is impossible, sunk. It is not possible to 
bring in the prizes. The prizes would certainly be taken from us by the enemy along with the 
prize crew. The submarine's performance is severely impaired by the handing over of the prize- 
detachment given the small number of crew.'” 


Page 169 Statement of the submarine front. 


“Tf isolated prizes could be brought in, they were exceptional cases; Also, in one case, the prize 
squad was only saved from capture by the German-friendly behavior of the steamer captain. (“U 
41”). “ 

"If the ship has to be scuttled for these reasons, no assurance can be given that the lives of 
the ship's crew in the ship's boats will not be endangered. These boats remain exposed to the 
vagaries of wind and weather. The sinking of a steamer without warning by a torpedo shot is 
scarcely more inhumane than letting the crew disembark into the ship's boats at sea. As many 
cases show, the time it takes for the ship to sink is quite enough for the crew to climb into the 
boats.” 

"The ship's command has been warned by the declaration of the war zone and can ensure 
that the boats clear quickly. In fact, the boats manage in a surprisingly short time, and the crew is 
almost always rescued in full. On the other hand, one effect of submarine warfare lies in the 
increase in wages caused by the moment of danger. “ 

“Enemy ships are subject to capture or destruction under all circumstances. If the German 
government were to give an assurance that the lives of American citizens would not be 
endangered, that would mean that enemy ships must not be sunk because of an American on 
board, lest that American's life in the open boat be endangered. Under these circumstances the 
English Government could, with a light heart, renounce the abuse of neutral flags, if the 
existence of a man of hunting with identity papers as an American citizen would protect ships 
flying the English flag against scuttling.” 

“What would be the consequences of the assurances intended in the draft grade? 

"|. Large, fast-moving steamers can be stopped by submarines under its circumstances. 
They just run away as soon as the sub comes close to investigate. So all the big grain and 
ammunition steamers are safe. Only approaching unseen within torpedo range is dangerous for 
these ships. 

"2. The search of a steamer is so time-consuming that this alone would considerably 
reduce the effectiveness of the submarine war. 

"3. The search of the papers alone would easily mean the release of all the ships that 
prove an American on board, that is to say practically all seagoing ships in general. ne 


Page 170 - 10. Second exchange of notes between the ver. States and the German government. 


So the effect of the submarine war is zero. 

"4. With or without a neutral flag, all ships sail safely, provided they can prove that an 
American is on board. The abuse of neutral flags would cease of its own accord as superfluous. 

"5. As soon as it becomes known that his ship is more likely to be sunk without search, 
the English Government establishes even more than hitherto strictly prescribed steamer routes, 
fixed by navaids, which are constantly patrolled by sentinel vessels, and his submarine may dare 
in these waters to stop a steamer. Effect of submarine warfare equal to zero. 

"6. We would be compelled to sweep our submarines off shore on the Atlantic Ocean to 
stop steamers clear of guard. Crews who are sent into the boats in such areas are at considerable 
risk. The advances and retreats of the boats then become so great, and the number of steamers to 
be found so small, that it would mean pointlessly jeopardizing the submarines if one wanted to 
continue the submarine war. 

"7. The English would, of course, attribute this slackening of the submarine war to their 
energetic means of defence. This turn of events, presented as a victory for the English Navy, 
would lift the mood, which had already become somewhat drowsy, and stiffen the necks of our 
enemies. Nothing would change if the German government officially published a weakening of 
the submarine warfare as an agreement with America. 

"The instructions currently in force for the conduct of submarine warfare have greatly 
diminished the prospects of submarines. This will be the case to an increasing extent as the 
realization prevails in England that the neutral flag alone offers a perfect shot against submarines. 
Even assuming that the English government can get the flag abuse stopped, bogus selling to 
neutral shipping companies would be the obvious way out. A submarine on the high seas will not 
be able to make the determinations required to confiscate such a ship in accordance with the 
prize regulations. 

"If in this way, in the course of time, ships flying a neutral flag take over a large part of 
English sea traffic, submarine warfare will of itself become irrelevant. It will then no longer be 
justifiable to expose the submarines to the dangers of this warfare and to withdraw them from 
other tasks. 


Page 171 How the German answer came about. 


"According to this, only lifting the restrictions imposed on June 1 and 6, 1915 can prevent the 
effects of submarine warfare from abating and justify continued use of submarines for this war 
purpose.” 

The submarine expert content of the above memorandum will be discussed later. 


The German Chancellor and the Foreign Office were unable to agree to the ultimate 
conclusion of the Navy that it would be better to give up the submarine war altogether than to 
order the submarine commanders to stop and examine all merchant ships and thus to meet 
President Wilson's request to the last. The loss of reputation in hostile and neutral countries, as 
well as consideration for the mood of the German people, did not allow us to assume political 
responsibility for this. But some form of concession should be found to ward off the looming 
threat of war with the United States. 

The Chief of the General Staff of the field army, General v. Falkenhayn, in a conversation 
with Admiral Bachmann on 17.6. in the sense that he must insist that the Navy take on a 
guarantee that the United States would not be driven into the ranks of Germany's enemies by the 
submarine war. He could no longer shoulder the responsibility of continuing the war under such 
circumstances. Not America's armed might, but the moral impression of the new opposition on 
the other neutrals, above all Rumania, Bulgaria and Holland, would be disastrous. 

A middle line was finally found, despite the contradiction between politics and naval 
warfare that initially seemed unbridgeable. The Navy's opposition to submarine warfare under 
the Prize Ordinance was taken into account and the right of American citizens to safety on board 
any ship and on any voyage, as claimed by President Wilson, was not recognized. On this most 
important point, therefore, the German Government stuck to its position; the old Germany- 
America antagonism remained. 

On the other hand, in order to demonstrate a willingness to make concessions, a number 
of proposals were made which, without having a significant negative impact on U-boat warfare, 
were suitable for fully satisfying the traffic of American passengers through the war zone, albeit 
under a neutral flag."’ 


Page 172 - 10. Second note change between the ver. States and the German government. 


The wording of the German government's reply of July 8th, in which the contestable 
measures of the English conduct of the war and Germany's extraordinary predicament in the 
struggle for life or non-life were once again referred to with seriousness and emphasis, was as 
follows: 


"The Imperial Government has read with satisfaction from the Note how unconcerned it is by the 
Government of the United States to see the principles of humanity realized in the present war. This appeal met with 
a full response in Germany, and the Imperial Government is quite willing to let its statements and resolutions be 
governed by the principles of humanity, as it has always done.” 

"The Imperial Government welcomed it with gratitude, since the American Government, in its note of May 
15th of this year was reminded of how Germany has always allowed itself to be guided by the principles of progress 
and humanity in dealing with the law of war at sea. Indeed, from the time that Frederick the Great, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson negotiated the Treaty of Friendship and Trade of September 10, 1785 
between Prussia and the Republic of the West, German and American statesmen have engaged in the struggle for 
freedom of the seas and for the shot of peaceful trade always stood together. In the international negotiations, which 
were later practiced to regulate naval warfare, Germany and America together advocated progressive principles, in 
particular for the abolition of the right of naval booty and for the protection of neutral interests. At the beginning of 
the present war, the German government, at the suggestion of the American government, immediately declared its 
readiness to ratify the London Declaration of Warfare at the Sea and thereby to submit to all the restrictions 
provided for there in favor of the neutrals in the use of its naval forces. Likewise, Germany has always adhered to 
the principle that the war is to be waged with the armed and organized power of the enemy state, and that the enemy 
civilian population must be spared as far as possible from the measures of war. The Imperial Government cherishes 
the definite hope that when peace comes, or even sooner, it will be possible to organize the laws of war at sea ina 
manner which guarantees the freedom of the seas, and they will welcome it with thanks and joy if they lend a hand 
can work hand in hand with the American government.” 

"If, in the present war, the principles which should be the aim of the future have been broken more and 
more, the German Government bears its guilt. 

"The American Government is aware of the fact that from the outset and with increasing ruthlessness 
Germany's opponents proceeded from this, renouncing all rules of international law and disregarding all the rights of 
the neutrals by completely paralyzing peaceful traffic between Germany and not to affect the conduct of the war but 
rather the life of the German nation in a devastating way in the neutral countries. '” 


Page 173 German note from 8.7.15. 


“To hit Germany and the neutral countries devastatingly not so much with the conduct of the war as with the life of 
the German nation. On November 3rd of the year England declared the North Sea a war zone and has endangered 
and made it extremely difficult for neutral shipping to pass through by laying badly anchored mines and by stopping 
and blocking ships, so that neutral coasts and ports are actually blocked against all international law. Long before 
the start of the submarine warfare England had also almost completely prevented legitimate neutral shipping to 
Germany. So Germany was forced into the trade war with submarines. Already on November 16 of last year the 
English Prime Minister declared in the House of Commons, that one of England's main tasks was to prevent food for 
the German population from reaching Germany via neutral ports. Since March Ist Finally, England takes away from 
neutral ships all goods going to Germany and all goods coming from Germany, even if they are neutral property. 
Like the Boers of old, the German people are now to be given the choice of starving with its wives and children or 
giving up its independence. 

"While our enemies loudly and openly declared war without mercy and to the point of complete 
annihilation, we are waging the war in self-defense for our national existence and for the sake of a permanently 
secure peace. We have had to adapt submarine warfare to the declared intentions of our enemies and the warfare 
they used, which violates international law. 

"With all fundamental efforts to protect neutral life and property from damage as far as possible, the 
German government already unreservedly recognized in the memorandum of February 4 that the interests of the 
neutrals could be affected by the submarine warfare. But the American government will also appreciate that in the 
struggle for existence which Germany has been forced upon and announced by its opponents, the Imperial 
government has a sacred duty to do everything it can to save the lives of the to protect and save German subjects. 
Were the Imperial Government to neglect these duties, it would be guilty before God and history of neglecting those 
principles of supreme humanity which are the foundations of every state life. 


"The case of the 'Lusitania' shows with frightening clarity the endangering of human life that our 
opponents’ way of waging war leads to. By ordering the British merchant ships to arm themselves and ram the 
submarines, with the promise of bonuses, in sharp contradiction to all principles of international law, every 
distinction between merchant ships and war ships has been blurred and are the neutrals which the merchant ships use 
as, exposed to all dangers of war to an increased extent. If the commander of the German submarine that destroyed 
the Lusitania had had crews and passengers disembarked before the torpedoing, this would have meant the certain 
destruction of his own boat. After all the experience of sinking much smaller and less seaworthy ships, it was to be 
expected that a ship as powerful as the Lusitania would stay afloat long enough after the torpedoing to allow the 
passengers to board the ship's boats.'*° 


Page 174 - 10. Second note change between the United States and the German Government. 


“To let ship boats go. Circumstances of a very special kind, in particular the presence of large quantities of highly 
explosive substances on board, have deceived this expectation. It should also be pointed out that if the Lusitania had 
been spared, thousands of crates of ammunition would have been sent to the enemies of Germany, thereby robbing 
thousands of German mothers and children of their breadwinners.” 

"In the spirit of friendship that has animated the German people towards the Union and its inhabitants since 
the first days of its existence, the Imperial Government will always be ready, even during the present war, to do 
everything possible to avoid endangering life prevent American citizens.” 

"The Imperial Government therefore reiterates the assurance that American ships shall not be hindered in 
the exercise of legitimate navigation and that the lives of American citizens on neutral ships shall not be 
endangered." 

"In order to rule out unforeseeable threats to American passenger steamers that may occur during naval 
warfare by Germany's opponents, the German submarines will be instructed to allow such passenger steamers, 
which are marked with special badges and announced in advance in a reasonable time, to pass freely and safely. 
However, the Imperial Government hopes that the American Government will guarantee that these ships have no 
contraband on board. The detailed agreements for the undisturbed passage of these ships would have to be made by 
the naval authorities on both sides." 

"In order to provide sufficient maturity for American citizens across the Atlantic Ocean, the German 
Government proposes to increase the number of available steamers by allowing a reasonable number, subject to 
further agreement, of neutral American-flagged steamers to enter passenger service on the same terms as the 
aforesaid American steamers will be discontinued." 

"The Imperial Government believes that in this way sufficient opportunities for maturity can be created for 
American citizens across the Atlantic Ocean. There should therefore not be a compelling need for American citizens 
to mature on ships under enemy flags to Europe in times of war. In particular, the Imperial Government cannot 
admit that American citizens can be wary of an enemy ship by the mere fact of being on board. Germany merely 
followed the example of England when it declared a part of the sea a war zone, so accidents that should happen to 
neutrals on enemy ships in this war zone could not be judged differently from accidents that neutrals in the theater of 
war on land swept up at any time if they put themselves in danger despite prior warning.” 

"However, should the acquisition of neutral passenger liners not be made possible for the American 
Government to a sufficient extent, the Imperial Government is prepared to raise its objections to the American 
Government bringing four enemy-flagged passenger liners for passenger traffic between North America and 
England under the American flag. 
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Page 175 End of the German note. 


"The promise of the "free and safe" voyage of American passenger steamers would then be extended to these 
formerly enemy passenger steamers under the same preconditions." 

"The President of the United States has kindly requested that he be willing to transmit and suggest 
proposals to the British Government, particularly in relation to changes in the naval war. The Imperial Government 
will always be happy to make use of the good offices of the President and hopes that his efforts will lead to an 
understanding both in the present case and for the great goal of freedom of the seas.” 


Page 176 


11. President Wilson's 3rd Lusitania Note of 21-23 July 1915. 


The details of the laborious and lengthy negotiations in the German camp about the 
drafting of the response of July 8 on America (1) show that in the background of the train of 
thought was the consideration given by the military-political situation, such as this or that form 
of response from the powerful neutrals, on what ground the announcement of this or that military 
plan in the United States would fall. Germany's communications with America were extremely 
unfavorable, thanks to England. What came across through the press and through individual 
reports was contradictory and unclear or colored. The telegraphed reports from the Ambassador 
in Washington, Count Bernstorff, to the Foreign Office were the only authoritative source 
available to the German Government for assessing the political mood in the United States and for 
the decisions to be taken accordingly. 

From a July 2 report by the German ambassador: 


” _.. Conditions have become normal again and will remain so if our forthcoming reply note shows 
concessions. I would even like to go a step further and assert that the "Lusitania" incident finally had and will 
continue to have a favorable influence as a result of the treatment we have given it. However, this incident increases 
the anger of our local opponents. The Anglophile "society" of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston is out of the 
question at the moment, and things are no better for Wall Street magnates; these two factors are just too intimately 
connected with England. "Meanwhile, as a result of the ‘Lusitania’ incident, the government has really woken up for 
the first time. She now grasps the importance of the naval question. When I spoke to officials in February, March, 
April about the submarine warfare and things connected with it, I was hardly heard. They didn't understand the 
seriousness of the situation at all. Now, on the other hand, the issue of "freedom of the seas" has become the 
leitmotif of American politics. Everything is prepared, also to act energetically towards England if our reply allows 
the negotiations to continue. 


1) See Tirpitz, "Political Documents", pp. 359/377. — Hanseatische Verlagsanftalt, 
Hamburg and Berlin 1926.'*° 


Page 177 Reports from the German Ambassador in Washington. 


"Even the New Yorker press has gotten much more sensible. Questions relating to the war are discussed 
dispassionately....Never since the beginning of the war have the prospects for prudent American policy been so 
favorable as now.” 


After the arrival of the German note of July 8, the ambassador issued a report on July 22 
in which the effect of the German reply of July 8 was indicated and the content of the new, third 
American "Lusitania" note was communicated: 


"If one asks oneself what the result of the eleven-week negotiations on the Lusitania incident and the 
exertion of every possible art of persuasion was, the answer must be that war and the break-off of diplomatic 
relations were prevented under difficult circumstances. In particular, we were at times much closer to the latter 
eventuality than is perhaps believed in Germany.” 

“Only those who had to see and feel it can get an idea of the mood that prevailed here in the first few weeks 
after the »Lusitania« incident. Under the circumstances prevailing at the time, there was only one way out: gaining 
time and restoring a friendly mood that made it possible to continue the negotiations. This has been successful.” 

"Better things can only be achieved if the American government decides to start negotiations with Berlin 
and London at the same time in order to bring about a compromise in this way. The contrast between our view and 
the American view is too great to be resolved by one-way negotiations with us. The American government went too 
far in its first notes and is now struggling to find a way out. While she now recognizes that our submarine warfare is 
a legitimate reprisal against British starvation policies, she maintains that we are responsible if American life and 
limb are harmed by our reprisals. Accordingly, in short, the American government requires that we.” 

“First of all, make apologies in some form for those who died on the Lusitania and pay compensation, and 
that we. 

“secondly, in the future, sink passenger liners only after prior warning. 


"The latest American note, which is already on its way to Berlin, is intended in a certain sense to bring the 
negotiations to a close, so that the government here is in a position to proceed to a discussion of the questions 
pending with England. At least I know from my oral dealings with Secretary of State Lansing that if we are able to 
approach the American point of view and if we can help the local government, in two-pronged negotiations, the 
government here wants a written or oral answer to achieve, with us and England, freedom of the seas, the goal which 
remains dearest to President Wilson.”'** 
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Page 178 11. President Wilson's 3rd Lusitania Note of 21.123. July 1915. 


The wording of President Wilson's third "Lusitania" note, which had already been 
announced and was dispatched in Washington on July 21st and presented on July 23rd by the 
American Ambassador in Berlin, Gerard, to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was as 
follows: 


"On behalf of my government, I have the honor of informing Your Excellency that the note of the Imperial 
German Government of July 8th. J. has received due scrutiny from the United States government; The Government 
of the United States regrets having found the Note very unsatisfactory, failing to go into the real differences of 
opinion between the two Governments, and pointing out its path along which the recognized principles of justice 
and humanity in the serious matter at issue, on the contrary, proposes agreements for a partial suspension of those 
principles that would in effect eliminate them. 

"The Government of the United States notes with satisfaction that the Imperial German Government 
unreservedly recognizes the validity of the principles upon which the American Government rests in the various 
communications made to the Imperial German Government regarding the declaration of a war zone and the use of 
submarines against merchant ships on the high seas - namely the principle that the high seas are free, that the 
character and cargo of a merchant ship must be established before it can lawfully be seized or destroyed, and that the 
lives of non-combatants are in no way endangered unless the ship resists or attempts to flee after being ordered to 
submit to the search. For a belligerent act of retaliation is in and of itself an act outside the law, and to defend an act 
as retaliation is to concede that it is unlawful. 

"The United States Government, however, is bitterly disappointed that the Imperial German Government 
has found itself largely relieved of the obligation to observe these principles, even where neutral ships are concerned, 
as a result of policies and practices which, to their minds, Great Britain in the present war obeyed neutral trade. It 
will not be difficult for the Imperial German Government to understand that the United States Government can only 
discuss the policy of the British Government with regard to its obligations to a neutral government with the British 
Government itself; it must also regard the conduct of other belligerent governments as irrelevant to any discussion 
with the Imperial German Government of what it considers to be a serious and unjustifiable disregard for the rights 
of American citizens by German naval commanders. Unlawful and inhuman acts, however justified they may appear 
to an enemy who is supposed to have acted in defiance of law and humanity, are apparently indefensible when they 
deprive neutrals of their recognized rights, especially when they transfer the right to life itself. '*° 
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Page 179 Wording of the third American "Lusitania" note. 


"When a belligerent cannot retaliate against an enemy without injuring the lives of neutrals and their property, both 
humanity and justice, and due regard for the dignity of the neutral Powers, should dictate that the proceeding be 
discontinued. In such circumstances, to insist would be an unforgivable violation of the sovereignty of the neutral 
voters concerned. The Government of the United States is not unmindful of the extraordinary circumstances created 
by this war, or of the fundamental changes in circumstances and modes of attack brought about by the use of 
instruments of naval warfare such as the peoples of the world could not foresee, when the applicable rules of 
international law were established. The Government of the United States is prepared to give every reasonable 
consideration to this new and unexpected configuration of naval warfare; however, it cannot allow an essential or 
fundamental right of its people to be abolished because of a mere change of circumstances. The rights of neutrals in 
time of war are based on principle, not expediency, and principles are immutable. It is the duty and obligation of the 
belligerents to find a way to adapt them to the new conditions.” 

"The events of the past two months have clearly shown that it is possible and practicable to keep the 
operations of the submarines, such as characterize the activities of the Imperial German Navy within the so-called 
war zone, in substantial conformity with the recognized customs of orderly warfare. The whole world watched with 
interest and growing satisfaction as the German commanders presented this possibility. It is therefore apparently 
possible to remove the whole procedure in submarine attacks from the criticism which it aroused and to remove the 
main causes of the offense. 

"Considering the fact that the Imperial Government admitted the illegality of its actions by invoking the 
law of retaliation to justify it, and the apparent possibility of maintaining the established rules of naval warfare, the 
United States Government cannot believe that the Imperial Government will refrain any longer from disapproving of 
the careless actions of their naval officer in the sinking of the Lusitania, or from offering compensation for the loss 
of American lives to the extent that pointless destruction of human life by an illegal act can be recorded at all." 

"The Government of the United States cannot accept the suggestion of the Imperial German Government 
that certain ships be designated and by agreement sail freely in the seas presently prohibited by law, even if they do 
not respect the friendly spirit in which this offer is made misunderstood. Just such an arrangement would tacitly 
sweep away other ships from unlawful attacks, and would constitute an infringement and consequent abandonment 
of the principles espoused by the American Government and which in times of calmer reflection every nation would 
take for granted.”'*° 
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Page 180 - 11. President Wilson's 3rd Lusitania Note of 21.123. July 1915. 


"The Government of the United States and the Imperial German Government fight for the same great 
purpose, and have long stood together for recognition of those very principles on which the Government of the 
United States now so solemnly insists. They both fight for the freedom of the seas. The United States government 
will continue to fight for that freedom, by whichever side it may be taken, without compromise and at any cost. It 
invites the Imperial German Government to practical cooperation at the present moment, when this cooperation can 
achieve the greatest success and this great goal can be achieved most effectively and effectively. 

"The Imperial German Government expresses the hope that this aim may be attained to some extent even 
before the end of the present war. That can happen. (“It can be.”) Not only does the United States government feel 
obligated to insist on this goal, by whomsoever violated or disregarded, for the protection of its own citizens, but it 
is deeply interested in that goal realized between the belligerents themselves, and stands ready at any moment to act 
as a mutual friend, privileged to suggest a way.” 

"Meanwhile, precisely because of the great value it attaches to the long and uninterrupted friendship 
between the people and government of the United States and people and the government of Germany, the American 
government feels compelled to insist with the Imperial German Government most solemnly on the need for a 
conscientious observation of the neutral Right in this critical matter. Friendship itself urges them to pursue the 
Imperial Government that the United States Government ought to regard as willfully unfriendly old men any 
repetition of acts which commanders of German warships in transfer of neutral rights should take when affecting 
American citizens.” 


This note received explanations and additions of an important nature in a report by the 
German ambassador on July 28: 


... What Mr. Wilson wants is this: to satisfy local public opinion by the sharp language of his note 
addressed to us, and, if he can obtain concessions from us, through mediation between the German and English 
points of view, carry out his favorite project “The Freedom of the Sea”. In his note, the President has decidedly 
come closer to our view on one point, in that he now regards submarine warfare as legitimate, whereas he previously 
thought it could not be carried out at all under international law.” 

"It is not my office to decide, and I cannot, from here, review all the circumstances in order to judge 
whether, from our point of view, it is better to answer the American note or not. I can only show how things look 
from here. After that, the decision may depend on what we expect from the submarine warfare. '*” 
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Page 181 Supplementary report of the German ambassador. 


"If this is an end in itself and we have the justified hope of being able to use it to defeat England, 
then it seems more advantageous not to answer the American note and to carry out the submarine 
warfare without regard to neutral protests. If, on the other hand, submarine warfare is a means to 
the end of getting the British blockade lifted or lessened, it would, in my most obedient opinion, 
be worth trying to achieve that end with the help of President Wilson, by making concessions to 
him. He told one of my shop stewards: "If I get a favorable answer from Germany, I will fight 
this thing with England to the end." ("I receive a favorable answer from Germany | will see this 
thing through with England to the end.") 

"By the time this report reaches Your Excellency, Wilson's note will have gone to the 
English Government. If they use similar sharp language as the one addressed to us, I would 
strongly advise that an attempt be made to reach an agreement with the United States. Should 
Your Excellency then instruct me, by a cipher dispatch, to enter into negotiations on this basis, I 
believe I can create a satisfactory basis on which to use Wilson as a battering ram against 
England. If we help him out of his present difficult position, I am sure that he will energetically 
carry out his plan for England to restore international law during the war. The president himself 
put the succinct sentence "It can be" in the last note. These three words express Wilson's firm 
confidence that he can compel England to yield. 

"As [have reported elsewhere, our answer is - and I strongly hope that it will be possible 
to give one - consists of the following three points: 

"1. Dealing with the »Lusitania« incident. In this connection it should be said that in our 
opinion we were absolutely justified in attacking the Lusitania as a form of reprisal. But we had 
no intention of killing Americans, and we deeply regretted that this had happened through a 
chain of unfortunate circumstances. If there are people suffering from the death toll among the 
surviving relatives of the victims, we would be happy to leave it up to a later agreement as to 
whether those affected should be compensated financially. 

"2. We intend to continue the practice of the past with regard to submarine warfare. In 
fact, as things stand now, all that matters is that we don't sink passenger liners without warning. 

"3. We would be prepared to give our active support to President Wilson's efforts to 
restore international law during the war, and we left it up to him to enter into negotiations with 
the British Government on this point. The London Declaration on the Law of the Sea could serve 
as a basis, as suggested by the American government itself at the time. 

"If we proceed as I indicated above, the worst that can be feared is that the negotiations 
with England will fail. But then it would be made clear to the whole world that the fault lies with 
our enemies, and Mr. Wilson would be won over to us. On the latter point, given the nature of 
the President, I have not the slightest doubt.”!** 
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What the ambassador's report does not and probably could not go into, because it 
concerned the purely military side of submarine warfare, is the passage in the Wilson note, 
which amounts to an acknowledgment, in the international legal and political sense, of a certain 
type of procedure, as some German U-boat commanders have shown in recent trade wars. It will 
be necessary to examine the factual basis of that surprising turn of the note. 

Reading the previous war operations of the U-boats will have left the general impression 
that the U-boat commanders, apart from those of the Flanders B-boats, gradually gave up 
attacking the merchant ships without warning with underwater torpedo shots and switched to 
surface activity, to stopping and to sinking the abandoned ships with the surface weapons of the 
submarine, i.e. to submarine warfare "according to the prize order". A closer look reveals the 
following picture: 

From the time when the armament of the large submarines with guns was carried out and 
experience with it was available, at the beginning of May, until the days of the heated political 
negotiations, at the end of July, 116 enemy and neutral merchant ships were sunk by the U-boats 
of the High Seas Fleet in the war zone around England, 94 of them by prize order and 22 by 
underwater torpedo fire without warning. This does not include fishing vessels and UB-boats. It 
should also be noted that among the 22 merchant ships sunk without warning there were 10 
neutral ones which had been mistaken for enemy ships and for which the German government 
had paid compensation, so that only 12 enemy ships, rightly sunk without warning according to 
the German principle of retaliation, remain to face the 94 sunk according to the prize order. 

From the time when the large U-boats were armed with guns and experience with them 
was available, at the beginning of May, until the days of the acute political negotiations at the 
end of July, the U-boats of the High Seas Fleet in the war zone around England 116 enemy and 
neutral merchant ships were sunk, 94 of them by the prize order and 22 by underwater torpedo 
fire without warning. 

The following data, arranged in chronological order, show the manner in which 
experienced and successful U-boat commanders acted in the main area of activity on the west 
side of England: 

"U 28", Kapitaénleutnant Frhr. v. Forstner, from March 17th to 30th, sank 8 ships, all 
according to the prize order, one of the entire operation without warning. 

"U 41", Kapitaénleutnant, from May 26th to 29th, 8 ships, all according to the prize 
regulations, none without a warning. 

"U 35", Kapitaénleutnant Kophamel, from June 2 to 13, 14 ships, 13 of them according to 
the prize regulations, 1 without warning. '* 
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"U 24", Kapitaénleutnant Schneider, from June 27th to July 6th 11 ships, 9 of them 
according to the prize regulations, 2 without warning. 

"U 39", Kapitanleutnant Forstmann, from June 29 to July 3, 11 ships, all according to the 
prize regulations, none without a warning. 

In total: 49 merchant ships are sunk by 5 submarines as a total success of one operation, 
only 3 of them without warning. 

To add: Even in the North Sea and on the English east coast, the less productive 
commercial war zone with predominantly neutral shipping, the procedure of the prize order after 
the urgently warning orders of April 18 and June 1 did not paralyze the U-boats, but produced 
results: 

During the operation of "U 25”, Kapitanleutnant Wunsch, 4 ships were sunk from July 
Ath to 9th, while that of "U 6", Oberleutnant zur See Lepsius, from July 19th to 26th, 10 ships 
were sunk, all 14 after the prize order; during both ventures one without warning. The numerous 
investigations carried out by U-boats on the Nordic sea routes show that there was no 
disadvantage in allowing disguised enemy ships to pass under neutral insignia. Around 250 
merchant ships with neutral insignia were inspected by U-boats between February and July 1915, 
and only three cases of flag misuse by enemy ships were found at the same time. 

Apart from a few exceptional cases, the commercial war of the U-boats in the war zone 
around England was conducted according to the prize order - not because it was demanded under 
pressure of political necessity, but because the U-boat commanders had decided to do so for 
purely military reasons. 

The instructions given to the U-boats warned against approaching larger steamers afloat 
to ascertain nationality and cargo. The assumed misuse of the flag, the openly announced 
armament of the enemy merchant ships, the rewards and promised decorations offered by the 
English Admiralty to English skippers for ramming or otherwise destroying German U-boats, the 
overpowering of enemy guard vessels, the cunning of the U-boat traps, everything this was 
repeatedly pointed out to the U-boat commanders and warned against working on the water in 
the manner of a cruiser. When encountering the enemy, the submarine commanders usually 
behaved differently.'”° 
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Not much could be achieved with 7 torpedoes. More than half of the torpedo shots went wrong 
during the tactically difficult underwater approaches. Of the 91 torpedo shots by fleet submarines 
from February 20 to September 4, 15 there were 38 hits — 41.8%, of the 40 torpedo shots by the 
Flanders boats from April 10 to August 19, 15, 16 were hits — 40%. With the supply of 
grenades, a considerable increase in sinking success could be achieved. The commanders' 
requests to increase the amount of artillery ammunition, if necessary at the expense of the 
number of torpedoes, accumulated and were fulfilled as far as space and weight were still 
possible. Enemy guard no doubt soon required great vigilance from the U-boats, but there was 
still ample freedom of movement some distance from shore. One had to be on guard against the 
ramming blows of English steamers and their guns. Any merchant ship sighted was suspect, even 
if it appeared neutral at first sight. Ever since there were English "Q ships", submarine traps, 
anything was possible. U-boat losses due to being taken by surprise were inevitable. The enemy's 
tricks placed high demands on the submarine commander's instincts. 

If one now subjects the U-boat officers' memorandum of June 28th to a thorough 
examination, one initially gets the impression that the essential points do not correspond to what 
happened in the U-boat war zone. The escape of the valuable steamers at superior speed, the 
difficulties of flag misuse, the dangers of being rammed, the armament of the merchant ships, the 
traps of submarines, the impossibility of operating successfully at great distances from the coast, 
all these objections hold against the above did not stand up to sober numbers. Nevertheless, the 
origin of the memorandum can be explained and defended from a purely military point of view. 
The officers at the front naturally assumed that the successful use of the weapon, which had to be 
carried under difficult conditions, required the avoidance of any impeding restriction. Of course, 
the opinion should not be taken that the only way to sink without warning was by underwater 
torpedo fire, but it was advocated that the U-boats should not be allowed to use underwater 
attacks if necessary, because in some cases they were under enemy guard or other military 
reasons precluded the use of surface weapons. Unwarning torpedo firing has always been 
claimed as the U-boat's "own right" in trade wars.” 
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The acknowledgment of this principle had been the precondition under which the front originally 
demanded U-boat warfare and declared it feasible. Only the armament of U-boats with guns had 
led to the development of cruiser-type surface activity, a development which, in the pursuit of 
success, was carried so far that it had already found the approval of President Wilson, but which 
was already beginning for the safety of the boats, which had to be taken into consideration. An 
early increase in the enemy's defenses, which would soon impermissibly endanger the use of U- 
boats on the surface, was counted on with such certainty that the existing situation in the war 
zone was regarded as only temporary, so that far-reaching political measures could not be based 
on it. There were also serious concerns, in particular, that the so-called submarine warfare 
according to the Prize Ordinance did not do justice to the Prize Ordinance, and could never do 
justice, when the abandonment of hunts and passengers in lifeboats on the high seas by no means 
guaranteed the safety of human life, that however, the President of the United States had 
threatened to consider further endangerment of American citizens as "deliberately unfriendly 
acts". Political incidents could not have been ruled out, even with the new way of waging wars 
with the U-boats. After all, the front still had "unrestricted" submarine warfare as the goal to be 
striven for, as the fighting method that was considered the only effective one, since it was the 
only way to attack any supply of England, including that from neutral shipping. If, for example, a 
transition to submarine warfare according to the Prize Ordinance was approved and 
fundamentally recognized as possible, then in the eyes of the front this could only be regarded as 
a military step backwards of a dubious nature, from which one did not know whether it would 
ever be reversed was to do. 


It also seemed different whether a submarine commander decided in individual cases, 
after weighing up all the existing seamanship and military conditions, to take a certain risk in the 
handling of his boat and the use of weapons, or whether the "green table" ordered all 
commanders to use weapons in principle for every case that occurred, especially the dangerous 
appearance of enemy submarine traps was likely to intensify concerns about U-boats' activities 
on the surface (1). 


1) The further course of the U-boat war has shown that the surface activities of the U- 
boats in the trade war were not restricted to the extent initially feared by the U-boat traps. After 
the U-boat commanders had made it their rule to keep a careful distance from all merchant ships 
to be stopped, U-boat losses through traps were only isolated, while a larger number of English 
Q-ships fell victim to the U-boats.”” 
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Such were the trains of thought which inspired the Chief of the Admiralty and the Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz, in agreement with the leading naval officers at the front, decided to reject any 
impairment of naval warfare in the direction in question as an interference in the use of the U- 
boats for which they believed they could not be held responsible. 

The political leaders, not competent on their part, were able to give his military 
suggestions. During the months of the “Lusitania” notes the only demand made by the political 
leadership to the Navy was that war with America must be avoided. In no case, not even after the 
note of July 23, is the emphasis in the military-political disputes, for example by the Reich 
Chancellor or by the Foreign Office, on Count Bernstorff’s plan of a German-American alliance 
against England, which has been repeatedly and enthusiastically advocated thrown into the 
balance. 


If one wants to correctly interpret the deeper causes, the psychological basis of the 
emergence or the failure to make decisions of German warfare in relation to the only neutral 
great power, the United States, correctly, one must not fail to recall the mood which must have 
prevailed at that time among the German people against America and its President. 

The English blockade had been damaging the trade and economic life of the United 
States from the beginning of the war, to a cautious but increasing degree increased by England 
month by month. Five months from now, on December 28, 1914, the American government 
roused itself to a diplomatic objection in a friendly tone (2), the point of which was conceded by 
London. 


2) See Volume 1, p. 205.173 
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England's declaration that considering the North Sea a war zone and that sailing it to reach 
German ports would involve serious danger to the neutrals gave President Wilson no cause for 
objection. When Germany 3 months later used the same measure of the war zone declaration in 
retaliation and announced the U-boat danger for the neutrals in front of the English ports, the 
German government received a threat within a week that came close to an ultimatum. What 
justified or explained the contrast in the tone which President Wilson struck and maintained 
against England and against Germany? In America, too, there was no lack of voices expressing 
their own thoughts on the spirit of neutrality in their country and their president. The American 
John Kenneth Turner, who in a work published in 1922 (1) discusses in detail Wilson's policy 
leading to the war, should have his say here, since the German popular opinion in the matters of 
submarine warfare, which the foreigner followed, was aptly expressed: 


"We (Americans) had a quarrel with both England and Germany. In comparing the 
wrongs we suffered from each of the two, great stress was laid on the facts that while England 
may have interfered with American commerce as severely as Germany, our grievance against the 
latter was much greater because of Germany's interference included the sacrifice of American 
human life.” 

“But nobody will seriously claim that Germany intended to kill Americans—just as little 
as England wanted to kill Americans. The blockade from both sides was only aimed at trade. 
Both wished to avoid causing the loss of neutral life, but both were determined to make the 
other's bargain, even if it cost neutral lives. Both laid down conditions for neutral trade which, if 
disobeyed, would result in the loss of neutral life. .... Had Americans insisted on sailing the 
North Sea, in defiance of British orders, ... so they would have been pursued by cruisers.... and 
guns would have been fired at them. 


2) J.R. Turner, "Shall it be again?" publisher B.W. Huebsch, New York 1922.!°4 
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"The only reason Americans were killed by Germans and not British was that they insisted on 
disobeying German orders while carefully obeying British orders. 

“American citizens took this route for several reasons. First, the chances of evading 
German naval forces were greater. Second, the American government encouraged them to try to 
cheat German orders while discouraging them against English orders. 

"For not only did our government unconditionally reject all German offers to secure the 
lives of American citizens, but rather they used the lives of Americans as collateral in the dispute. 
She purposely encouraged Americans to take risks. In this respect she collaborated with England, 
whose policy could only have been dictated by a desire to make the United States at enmity with 
Germany. 

“England imposed restrictions on the passage of English women and children through the 
war zone. The English government acted in this way out of consideration for English human life. 
But she had no such concern for American lives. Nor did our own government. England was 
quite fine with American citizens risking their lives if only the road to American enmity with 
Germany was paved. And the Wilson government played into the hands of England. Meanwhile, 
the German government asked the United States not to send its citizens into danger. Germany 
showed more respect for American life than the American government.” 


That President Wilson, for various reasons, threatened to bring German submarine 
warfare to a standstill is an undeniable fact. All the German people could see was that America 
was protecting itself from Germany's main enemy, England. 

The manner in which the English conduct of the war against Germany was directly and 
indirectly promoted by the behavior of the United States was reported daily in the press of 
neutral countries and no less excited public opinion throughout Germany. Not only did the great 
power, so painfully proud of its standing before the world, tolerate any rape by England of all of 
its European overseas trade, but the United States government also allowed English officials on 
American land to supervise the export of the country, who English inspection of American 
accounts, signing of the obligations prescribed by England, was just as docile as the neutrals in 
Europe who were militarily, politically and economically powerless against England.'”° 
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The American deliveries of arms and ammunition to the allies against Germany are a 
chapter in their own right. They are probably still so firmly in the memory of the German people 
that only the fact as such needs to be mentioned here. As early as the summer of 1915, the value 
of the orders for weapons, projectiles and other war material of all kinds placed against Germany 
and its allies by the American war industry, which was created solely for this purpose and had 
reached its peak, was estimated at % to | billion dollars standing enemy powers. "That is the 
exact measure of the power that America has over England," concludes New York University 
professor of political science, Dr. Edwin J. Clapp, the relevant part of his observations (1) on 
American neutrality in 1914/15, published in August 1915, from which the above information is 
taken. 

A diplomatic exchange of opinions took place on the legal assessment of the question of 
how the American war supplies are to be viewed under international law. On April 24, 2015, 
President Wilson proved to the German ambassador (2) that the United States was transferring its 
neutrality would be if they stop their war deliveries to the Entente since this would then be 
affected unilaterally. But popular sentiment does not ask much for legal evidence. 

The German people experienced that their combat troops on the western front succumbed 
to American weapons, without which the enemy could not have continued the war for long; the 
German people knew that America, back when it was still called neutral, was helping the Entente 
wage war against Germany. 

The political leadership in Germany had to reckon with an excitement of public opinion 
that was not to be taken lightly if the impression arose that retreating from American power 
requirements would render the strongest German means of struggle against England weak. 


1) Dr E. J. Clapp, "British Naval Law and the Neutrals in the War 1914-1915". German 
translation by E. S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin 1916. 
2) See Bernstorff, p. 717° 
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Since the admirals saw the possibility of a concession and the Ambassador in 
Washington, in agreement with State Secretary Lansing, Bryan's successor, recommended that 
the procedure of exchanging notes, which would lead to nowhere, be abandoned and only reply 
if a concession was intended, the Chancellor held and the Foreign Office has decided for the time 
being to refrain from a formal reply to the American Note of July 23rd. If the "Lusitania" affair 
began to fizzle out diplomatically, that seemed the best way out for German politicians. 

There was only one personality in the German government who campaigned almost 
passionately not to let go of the suggestions contained in President Wilson's living statement: 
Helfferich, State Secretary of the Imperial Treasury. 

In addition to politics and the armed forces, he embodied, not so much through his 
official position as through his significant experience, the third element of warfare, which at the 
time was still little considered: the war economy. The "armaments supply" for the army and navy, 
the "hold out" of the population at home, the possibilities of importing raw materials and food, 
the narrowing or loosening of the enemy's strangulation ring - these were important war issues 
that were closely connected with the submarine warfare, State Secretary Helfferich saw this in 
this war of blockades and exhaustion growing into a serious danger for Germany. The goal 
shown by President Wilson of an American-German cooperation against England to restore the 
law of the sea, the "freedom of the seas", became the keyword for Helfferich's emergence. 

On August 5th he presented his thoughts to the Reich Chancellor in an extensive 
pamphlet, a substantial part of which deals with the pending questions of submarine warfare as 
follows: 


"... It is essential that we keep our backs free towards America during the crucial weeks that may decide the 
fate of the entire war in Russia and in the Balkans. 

"This can be achieved if, during the critical weeks, we conduct the submarine war in a way that gives the 
United States government cause to turn against us, also on the basis of the legal opinion it represents." '”” 
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"In itself, an instruction to the commanders of the U-boats would suffice not to sink any merchant ship 
without a call and without a serious attempt to rescue passengers and crew." 

"To a far greater extent, however, the desired effect would be achieved if the reply note to the United States 
government expressly stated that the submariners had received such an instruction. A mere internal instruction does 
not preclude oversight or coincidence; it would therefore not prevent with certainty that the rupture would occur 
unintentionally. An express commitment to the United States, on the other hand, would rule out the presumption of 
the “intended unfriendly attitude” from the outset and leave open the possibility of oversights and coincidences 
being clarified.” 

"Furthermore, however, the express promise could be given in a form that would not be limited in its effect 
to the mere prevention of a rupture, but would offer the strongest probability of great positive advantages." 

"The last American note provides the starting point for this." 

"In direct reference to this invitation from the American government to cooperate practically in restoring 
the freedom of the seas, the German government - in full respect of its dignity and its point of view and after the 
sharpest rejection of the overriding of the American note - is entitled to say:" 

"The goal of restoring the freedom of the seas, if possible during the war, is so important to us that we are 
prepared to put aside the differences of opinion for the time being, while maintaining our position of principle, in 
order to enable practical cooperation with the United States. In anticipation that the Government of the United States 
is willing to take effective steps with the English Government to induce them to give up their illegal naval warfare 
and to bring them back to strictly observing the London and Hague Agreements, the German Admiralty instructed 
the leaders of the U-boats given this and that instruction. However, the German government expressly reserves the 
right to resume U-boat warfare in the stricter forms it still considers justified without any consideration, if it should 
not be possible within a period of x weeks to achieve the desired success in the U-boat war to reach the British 
government. In the meantime, too, the German government would regain its full freedom of action should enemy 
merchant ships undertake attacks or other hostile actions against U-boats." 

"Such an answer would enable those circles in the United States who are friendly to us and interested in 
trade with Germany, especially the cotton planters, to exert the strongest pressure on the President to intercede 
against England. It would subject the president himself to the test of how serious he is about restoring the freedom of 
the seas. He would have a "good chance" of realizing the ideal he had set himself and would not be able to escape 


the need to make use of this "good chance".'”° 
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"As Your Excellency knows, I was firmly of the opinion from the beginning that the U-boat war card had 
to be played. But submarine warfare is not an end in itself, but only a means to victory. He acted as such, if today it 
is possible to break the English policy of strangulation by softening his forms and to open up the supply of important 
raw materials and food for us. 

"In the worst case, however, we would be able to resume submarine warfare with the old intensity after a 
certain number of weeks, when the decisions we want to have been made on the continent under cover of our rear 
cover against America. Once we have decisively improved our position on the European continent, then we can also 
look forward to today's disastrous break with the United States." 

"The accusation of slackness with such a policy can affect the German government just as little as the one 
remaining Horatian who, after the fall of his two brothers, ran away from the three Curatians in order to knock down 
the three who were pursuing him at an unequal distance one after the other." 

“When something so big is at stake, the press and public opinion must not be the deciding factor. Only the 
factual aspects are allowed to do this. The only technical drawback to the proposed policy is the temporary relief of 
the pressure exerted on England by U-boat warfare. The question is whether such facilitation for a few weeks, or 
even for three months, constitutes a disadvantage which outweighs the advantages of the advocated procedure the 
advantages which exist:" 

"1. in backing America financially, economically and political relationship during what is likely to be the 
decisive phase of the world war." 

"2. in the strengthening of the trend in the United States favorable to us and the possibility of the American 
government instigating against England.” 

"3. in the prospect of a substantial facilitation of our supplies from the United States and the neutral 
countries in general.” 

"Only if there were a strong possibility of achieving a decisive success against England by ruthlessly 
continuing the U-boat war in the next few weeks would, in my opinion, the temporary alleviation of the U-boat war 
mean a disadvantage compared to the big ones for which War could possibly weigh decisive advantages of the 
proposal developed above.” 


The Reich Chancellor V. Bethmann Hollweg immediately passed the memorandum, 
which made an impression on him, to State Secretary v. Tirpitz and sought an interview with him, 
which came about on August 7th. 

Grand Admiral V. Tirpitz rejected all of Helfferich's suggestions and urgently warned 
against following them. Germany has an interest in the freedom of the seas, but it would mean 
laying down the weapon against England to conform to America's wishes. Only in this respect 
did Admiral v. Tirpitz gave a hint when he suggested temporarily moving the submarines' field 
of activity to the Mediterranean in order to avoid new political incidents.” 
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In the Mediterranean, American passenger traffic hardly played a role; the enemy resistance on 
the water was not yet noticeably developed there, so that stopping merchant ships could be 
considered much sooner. However, to burden the submarines with a handicap in their handling, 
to commit themselves to it in principle and thus at the same time to renounce the form of 
submarine warfare that had been solemnly declared law, he considers militarily and politically 
impossible that he already in June the "consequences" have moved to look for his farewell. An 
answer to Wilson along the lines of Helfferich is worse than none at all, since it contains no 
apology for the "Lusitania". "If we don't have the courage to give the Americans the answer they 
deserve for their insolence, then it's better not to give them any response at all." Regarding the 
content of the Helfferich writing that a yielding German policy could not be said to be “in the 
bag”, the Grand Admiral said: “I assume the opposite effect. We face a blackmailer who, seeing 
that we are weakening, demands more. The confidence of our people and the whole world in our 
victory would break.” Furthermore: “I consider it impossible for the currents in the United States 
that are favorable to us to be intensified and for the American government to infiltrate England. 
Too much capital is invested in the American munitions industry. Our defeat is in America's 
interests, firstly because Germany does not fit into the Anglo-American-Belgian-French trust 
bloc, secondly because America needs England for its position against Japan." 


In the same vein, point by point, the Chief of the Admiralty took a stand against the 
views and proposals of State Secretary Helfferich. The relevant detailed memorandum of the 
Admiralty of August 30 concluded: 

"1. A "backing up against America in financial, economic and political terms during what 
is likely to be the decisive phase of the world war" can only be expected to a very modest extent. 
On the other hand, by abandoning U-boat warfare, England is so economically strengthened that 
she can continue the war for an indefinite period of time. 

2. A "strengthening of the trend favorable to us in the United States and the possibility of 
an instradation of the American government against England" is improbable.*”’ 
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3. There is no prospect of "substantial facilitation of our supplies from the United States 
and the other neutral countries" under the requirements indicated. We were still dependent on our 
own strength. 

We would therefore uselessly renounce the most effective weapon hitherto affording us a 
chance of forcing peace into England, our most dangerous adversary - now and for all time to 
come!" 

Again, in a September 3 reply, Secretary of State Helfferich advocated taking the 
political step he had strongly advised to heed President Wilson's call for practical cooperation in 
realizing the "freedom of the seas" and to make a military sacrifice . "These words (Wilson's) in 
a historical document that will be crucial to the future of relations between two great empires 
cannot be dismissed lightly as fluff. Until proven otherwise, we must assume that these words 
are meant seriously.” 

While, as mentioned, the German government did not intend to reply to the last American 
note, and therefore there was no compelling reason for political leadership to discuss the note to 
the last detail, as in the previous disputes with the United States, Helfferich's emergence kept the 
question of "U-boat warfare—America" in flux, even if there was no noticeable support for his 
hot efforts from the political offices of the Reich. The detailed memoranda by the State Secretary 
and the Admiralty were presented to the Kaiser, who fully agreed with Helfferich's ideas. On 
behalf of the Kaiser, the Admiralty was appointed by the Chief of Cabinet, Admiral v. Miiller 
asked for information on how many merchant ships had been sunk by U-boats without warning 
since July 1 and how many had been stopped and examined. The crux of the matter was brought 
nearer by this questioning, and one gets the impression that an exploration of the practical 
conditions of submarine warfare in the same direction might have brought about harmony with 
the political exigencies. 

However, the effects of a new military-political incident that had occurred in the 
meantime, the sinking of the English passenger steamer "Arabic" by "U 24" on August 19th, put 
an end to all those considerations and possibilities.°”’ 
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12. The Beginnings of the U-Boat Trade War 


in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Map 3, 4, 6—8, insert maps. 


The march of ''U 21" to Constantinople. 


The first dispatch of U-boats to the Mediterranean arose in March 1915 from the 
intention of the Admiralty to render assistance to the hard-pressed Dardanelles (1). A trade war 
was initially not considered. 

On March 10, 2015, the Command of the High Seas Forces received the order to 
designate one of the large submarines under their command for that task. From April 25th to 
May 13th, "U 21", Kapitaénleutnant Hersing, led the march from Wilhelmshaven to the Austro- 
Hungarian naval port of Cattaro in the southern Adriatic, then the march from there to 
Constantinople on 5 June. On May 27, while the boat was being transported to its destination, 
Kapitanleutnant Hersing sank, off the Dardanelles the English ships of the line "Triumph" and 
"Majestic" and fulfilled the purpose of his surprising appearance to an excellent degree. 

After 5 June the "U21" was subordinate to the head of the Mediterranean Division, 
Admiral Souchon. 


The transfer of UB and UC boats to the Mediterranean. 


At the same time as the plan was being conceived to send a large submarine to the 
Dardanelles by sea, it was decided in the Admiralty that a number of the small UB and UC boats 
under construction should be sent by rail to Pola with the same aim, the main naval port of the 
Austro-Hungarian Navy, and from there to the Mediterranean Division after completion. 

On 20 March rolled "UB 7" and "UB 8", on 15 April "UB 3" to Pola, on 13th May "UC 
14" followed and "UC 15", on June 8th "UB 14", on 12 June UC 12" and on 15 July "UC 13". 


1) The purely military submarine operations associated with this, which are briefly 
mentioned here for the sake of context, are contained in detail in the archive work "Die 
Mediterranendivision".””” 
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The sea stretch from Cattaro to the coast of Asia Minor, where the Turkish Navy had 
bases in Budrum, Orak and Smyrna, was managed by the small submarines in such a way that 
they were carried from Cattaro to the Otranto Straits by an Austrian cruiser were towed and then 
independently continued the 800 nm long march. 


"UB 8", Oblt. z. S. v. Voigt. 


2nd-17th May. from Pola via Cattaro to Smyrna. 

29 May -4 June from Smyrna to Constantinople. On the way there, on May 30, off 
Mudros Bay, the English steamer "Merion", 19,380 tons, was sunk by torpedo fire. The steamer 
was prepared as a mock warship, was supposed to simulate the presence of the English battle 
cruiser "Tiger" through its changed exterior and was also addressed as a warship by the 
submarine commander (1). 


"UB 7”, Obit. z.S Werner. 


11-20 May from Pola to Budrum, 30 May Reached Smyrna, June 13th to 21st. from there 
to Constantinople. On 17 June on the march, off the Dardanelles, | attack on an Iranian port 
steamer, complicated by heavy guard and mirror-smooth seas. Two torpedo misses. 


Loss of "UB 3", Oblt. z. S. Siegfried Schmidt. 


On 23 May "UB3" from Cattaro started the march to Asia Minor. Since the towing 
Austrian warship threw the boat loose in Otranto Strait, it has been lost. After an incomplete 
message, a radio message is said to have been picked up by "UB 3" when it was 80 nm away 
from Smyrna. That would have been the sign of the boat. Since no encounter with the submarine 
was reported by enemy naval forces or merchant ships and there were no mines in that area, it 
can be assumed that "UB 3" and its entire crew fell victim to an industrial accident. 


"UB 14", Obit. z. S. v. Heimburg. 


1) See Marine-Arhiv, “The Mediterranean Division” P. 148° 
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Page 197 Beginning of submarine activity in Turkish waters. 


After "UB 14" was initially used in Austro-Hungarian service from Pola against Venice 
at the beginning of July and sank the Italian armored cruiser "Amalfi" on July 7, it marched from 
Cattaro to Orak from July 16 to 24 to start activities in the Aegean Sea from there. 


The boats "UC 13", "UC 14" and "UC 15" did not carry out any mining operations from 
July to September, but had to be used to transfer war material - ammunition, torpedoes - for the 
Mediterranean Division, since the land connection between Germany and Constantinople was 
interrupted. The difficult situation of the Dardanelles defense made it necessary to resort to 
submarines as the only possible means of transport and to withdraw them from their actual naval 
task. The UC boats had been given a specially designed forecastle instead of the mine shafts. The 
transport journeys to Asia Minor and Constantinople went without incident. Only "UC 13", Oblt. 
z. S. Kirchner, sank the Italian sailing vessel "Sahini Noria", 37 tons off Orak on August 26. 
"UC 12" was made available to the Austro-Hungarian Navy in July and August for laying mines 
off the Italian naval port of Taranto. From August 19, this boat was also rebuilt in Pola for 
transport purposes. 


The further use of ''U 21" and the three UB boats by the Mediterranean Division. 
"U 21", Kapilt. Hersing 


3rd-11th July. From Constantinople to the Aegean Sea with the Order to take action 
against enemy warships and transport steamers. 

Since under the existing wartime conditions there was hardly any question of merchant 
shipping around the Dardanelles, and the ships encountered served almost exclusively for naval 
warfare purposes, his concerns of a political nature, such as in the English Channel, existed as to 
whether it would be possible to distinguish between military transporters and merchant ships. 
Even without that part of the sea having been declared a "war zone", it could be considered 
justifiable and justified by the circumstances to attack enemy steamers, which according to 
location and course apparently served transport purposes, as auxiliary warships without warning 
if the enemy security indicated the appearance of the U-boats not allowed. 

On 4 July. "U 21" sank at the south-western tip of Gallipoli a larger steamer escorted by 
destroyers and trawlers. It was the French steamer "Carthage", 5275 tons." 
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About the enemy resistance reported Kaptlt. Hersing: There is such strong protection 
here from destroyers and trawlers, which operate anti-submarine warfare with the help of all the 
means already used in the English Channel, that the chances of success for the submarine are 
slim. To make matters worse, mirror-smooth and transparent water makes it easier for the enemy 
to observe the submarine. 

Repeated attempts to attack other secured transport steamships were unsuccessful as a 
result of these difficulties. 

The operation ended when "U 21" sustained severe damage to the hull and machinery 
during a dive trip off Gallipoli from a heavy underwater detonation - mine or towed explosive 
device - which tied the boat to the shipyard in Constantinople until the end of August. On August 
28, "U 21" set sail from there again, first in the Marmara Sea and then in the northern part of the 
Aegean Sea to be deployed against military targets. After this voyage was unsuccessful, the boat 
began the march to Cattaro on September 16, since the return to Constantinople was not 
considered advisable because of the increasing danger of mines in the Dardanelles. On 
September 21, "U 21" arrived in the Austro-Hungarian port for thorough repairs. 


"UB 8", Oblt. z. S.v. Voigt. 


26 June—2 July, 14.—27 July and 10.—21 August Ventures into the North Aegean Sea 
from Constantinople. 

On July 18th and 20th 1 | torpedo miss each time against a transport steamer, on August 
14 and 16, one | torpedo miss each time against a balloon ship. In any case, the smooth sea had 
prevented the attacks from succeeding. 

5.-16 September from Constantinople to the Black Sea, to the Crimea. There on 9 
September three Russian sailors destroyed by fire. 


"UB 7", Obit. z.S Werner. 

5-22 July Exploration of the Black Sea. Otherwise no event. 

6-20 September Enterprise to Odessa, on 15.9. English steamer "Patagonia", 6011 tons, 
sunk by 4 torpedo shots. 
"UB 14", Oblt. z. S. v. Heimburg. 


12-14 August Headed for the steamer route from Alexandria to the Dardanelles from 
Orak.””° 
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Page 199 The Austro-Hungarian bases. 


On 13 August English transport steamer “Royal Edward", 11,117 tons, sunk by | torpedo fire. In 
a few minutes the ship sank (1). 

18-25 August from Orak to the Dardanelles entrance and back without result. 

30 August -4 September in the northern part of the Aegean Sea and march to 
Constantinople. Thereby on 2 September | attack against the armed British transport steamer 
"Southland", 11,899 tons. torpedo hits; However, the ship remained buoyant. 

At the end of his voyages, the successful commander of "UB 14" came to the same 
conclusion as the other commanders of the Mediterranean submarines, that with the heavy guard 
off the Dardanelles, the boats generally remained under water for the entire duration of the day 
have to keep up, but that the performance of the accumulator battery of the B-boats is not up to 
these demands to the extent that there are still opportunities to attack with high underwater speed. 


The despatch of four more large High Seas Fleet submarines to the Mediterranean in 
August and their operation until the end of September. 


During August, the boats of the High Seas Fleet "U 34" and "U 35", "U 39" and "U 33" 
set out for the Mediterranean. The reason for this transfer was primarily the military need to 
sweep up further attack forces against the enemy sea connections directed to the Dardanelles, 
after "U 21” had been put out of action due to lengthy shipyard repairs and the B-boats had not 
proven to be sufficiently efficient for the defense off the Dardanelles. The decision to withdraw 
valuable U-boats and experienced, experienced commanders from the Fleet for occupying the 
war zone around England was probably made easier for the Admiralty, since the Fleet Command 
and the Admiralty themselves were under the impression that the utilization of the U-boats in the 
war zone was only imperfect as a result of the orders dictated by political dubiousness. 

Declaring the Mediterranean Sea a war zone was out of consideration for the 
Mediterranean states. In addition, when the boats were sent in August, the focus was not on the 
thought of a trade war beginning in the Mediterranean, but on the assumption that the enemy sea 
transports, notably in the Aegean Sea and in the eastern parts of the Mediterranean, which 
submarines would chiefly occupy. 


1) See Corbett, "Naval Operations", Volume 3, pp. 112/1 {3-" 
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The rest had to result from the practical experience of the U-boat commanders. 

The bases of the Austro-Hungarian Navy on the Adriatic Sea were strategically far more 
favorable than Constantinople with the Dardanelles access endangered by mines. The shipyard 
facilities for maintaining the boats were also better equipped and easier to supplement at Pola 
than at Constantinople. In agreement with the command of the allied fleet, which was willingly 
accommodating in every respect, Pola and Cattaro were to become the starting points for the 
newly formed formation of German U-boats in the Mediterranean. The Admiralty of the Navy in 
Berlin intended to keep the management of this operation, which was to be set up independently 
of the Mediterranean Division, in its own hands. 

On 04 August 1915 "U 34" and "U35" left Heligoland to march to Cattaro. The order of 
the Admiralty of 28 July for the departure of the two boats said: 

"During the march through English waters, which have been declared a war zone, the 
commanders are free to exploit opportunities to attack enemy merchant ships in accordance with 
the orders issued for submarine warfare. The same applies to enemy merchant ships heading for 
the French coast during the march through the Biscay. On the rest of the voyage, the sinking of 
enemy merchant ships is for the time being only permissible in compliance with the rules 
applicable to cruiser warfare. Opportunities to attack enemy warships and troop transport 
steamers should be exploited. 

For the rest, the safe and speedy execution of the journey to Cattaro and the earliest 
possible appearance in the operational area are in the foreground of the undertaking.” 

The Admiralty had also considered how the U-boats in the Mediterranean should behave 
towards the Italian flag in their future close cooperation with the allied navy. Italy had been at 
war with Austria-Hungary since May 23, 2015. The state of war between Italy and Germany was 
not yet in place, but relations were hostile and strained.”°” 
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In this situation, the Admiralty saw it as warlike that the German U-boats, in order to make full 
use of them for the common cause, treat any Italian naval forces that came into sight as enemies 
of the Austro-Hungarian Navy, which was allied with Germany should act as if the German U- 
boats were in service with the allied fleet. Correspondingly, Italian merchant ships would also be 
regarded as hostile by the German Mediterranean submarines. Operations of war which they 
undertake in such cases when they have surfaced must be carried out under the Austrian flag. 
The Austro-Hungarian Fleet Command declared its agreement and was prepared to represent this 
agreement externally if necessary. 

The U-boats received corresponding instructions. 


"U 34", Kaptlt. Riicker, after the Mediterranean, 4-23.8. 


6.8. Rounded the Orkneys at Fair Island. Then march west of the Hebrides and Ireland. 

At night 15./16. Headed for the Strait of Gibraltar over water, then dived through without 
difficulty, also at night on 22./23. the Otranto street. No acts of war the whole way. 

23rd. Arrived in Cattaro. 

During the journey of around 4000 nm, the machinery worked without any problems. 

Oil consumption: 61600 liters fuel oil from a stock of 99 000 liters; 6310 liters 
lubricating oil from 10110 liters. 


"U 35"", Kaptlt. Kophamel, after the Mediterranean, 4th—23rd. 8. 


After "U 35" left Heligoland on the 4th together with "U 34", the two boats soon lost 
their intended connection and did not reconnect during the maturation, nevertheless "U 35" in the 
same seam as "U 34" , August 15/16, went through the Strait of Gibraltar and arrived in Cattaro 
on the 23rd just a few hours before "U 34". 

On the 10th "U 35" sank south of Ireland on the Atlantic shipping lanes leading to the 
English Channel the Russian sailing ship "Baltzer", 343 tons, the Norwegian sailing ship 
"Morna", 1512 tons, with wheat from America to England (1), and the French sailor Francois", 
2212 tons, with the same cargo. 

There were also no technical problems for "U35" during the entire march. 


1) Confirmed by prize court.”"8 
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The commander reports on the Gibraltar Strait: Brisk merchant ship traffic, which gives 
the impression of complete carelessness towards submarines; Counted 20 to 30 steamers in the 
ways. 

In a few days, the two boats at Cattaro restored the engines to full readiness, replenished 
their provisions, and immediately put to sea on their first operations in the direction of the 
Aegean Sea, to reconnoiter the new theater of war and to attack warships and certain enemy 
transports to the Dardanelles, in accordance with general instructions issued by the Admiralty. 


"U 35", Kaptlt. Kophamel, August 31—September 22. 


8/31 from Cattaro, 
3.9. in the Aegean Sea, near the Strait of Midos, attack on enemy light cruiser, torpedo 


miss. 

6. Sighted west of Lemnos French armored cruiser, not within range. 

7. in the Gulf of Thessaloniki only small coasters. 

9. Observed from too far a large steamer with four funnels entering and leaving Mudros 
Bay. 


17. near Crete French steamer "Ravitailleur", 2813 tons, former Austrian steamer 
"Gradac", stopped, sunk with shells after leaving. Ship boats towed near Crete. 

19. west of Crete, steamer without flag tried to stop with warning shot. Steamer turns and 
tries to escape, so is fired upon. After 6 to 8 hits he stops, now boats out; 7 lifeboats fully 
manned by Indian troops. After detaching the boats from the ship, this was sunk with shells. It 
was the English steamer "Ramazan", 3477 tons. 

20. West of Crete |-Torpedo miss on unflagged steamer that appears to be a transport. 
Then surfaced, tried to stop the ship with a warning shot and, since it was running away at high 
speed, opened fire. After several shots, the steamer stops and is left in boats. English steamer 
"Linkmoor", 4306 tons, transport in the service of the Admiralty on the way from Mudros to 
Malta, sunk by shells. 


22nd arrived at Cattaro.””” 
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From the commander's final report: Protection in the Otranto Strait and in the Gulf of 
Salonica as well as in front of Mudros Bay, the main base of the English naval forces off the 
Dardanelles, only by a few small auxiliary ships. Otherwise no enemy guard service whatsoever 
in the Aegean Sea and on the approach roads. From the logbook entries of the sunk English and 
French transports, conclusions could be drawn as to the number and type of warships assembled 
at Mudros, and information was given about the courses steered by the transport steamers in the 
Mediterranean. 


"U 34", Kaptlt. Riicker, 1.—17.9. 


1. Leave Cattaro. 

4. In the evening west of Crete a steamer without a flag was ordered to stop by a signal 
and a shot. Ship does not comply, tries to flee, is shot at. Stop there, sweep out boats. Due to the 
onset of darkness, the steamer was sunk by a torpedo launch. English transport steamer "Natal 
Transport" , 4107 tons. 

8. The French Navy auxiliary ship “Jndien”, 800 tons, lying at anchor in the Rhodes 
roadstead, sunk by 4 torpedo shots. 

The subsequent part of the journey in the southern half of the Aegean Sea remained 
without result. 

13. On the return march off the southern tip of Greece |- Torpedo miss on unflagged 
steamer, which looks military. 

17. in Cattaro. 


At the end of August, 2 more U-boats of the fleet, "U39" and "U 33", were destined for 
the Mediterranean Sea, which started the voyage with the same orders as "U 34" and "U35" had 
received from the Admiralty. 


"U 39"", Kptlt. Forstmann, to the Mediterranean, 27.8.—15.9. 


27.8. from Heligoland. 

30. around the Shetlands. 

2.9. stopped at the southern tip of Ireland English four-masted bark, "William J. Lewis", 
2166 tons, with wood load to England, and tried to sink the ship by gunfire. Assuming it will 
sink, now Capt. Forstmann continued on his way. However, the ship had been towed in.”'° 
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7. Entered the Straits of Gibraltar in the evening. Lively steamer traffic; because of a 
searchlight barrier in front of the Bay of Gibraltar, “U 39” steers just below the African coast. 
Completed the last leg of the passage on the morning of the 8th in a dive, avoiding several 
steamers. 

9. Stopped and sunk with shells the English steamer "Cornubia", 1736 tons, as well as the 
French steamers "L'Aude", 2232 tons, and "Ville de Mostaganem", 2808 tons during the eastward 
march. 

10. A larger steamer is signaled to show the flag. Steamer turns and opens fire on 
submarine with stern gun of about 10 cm caliber; probably the English steamer "Antilochus", 
9039 tons. "U 39" evades. 

15. Arrived in Cattaro. "The boat has proven itself very well in every respect during the 
19-day trip." 


"U 33", Kaptlt. Gansser, after the Mediterranean Sea, August 28—September 16. 


28.8. departs from the Ems. 

31. North tip of Shetlands reached. 

1.9. northwest Orkneys English steamer “Whitefield”, 2422 tons, stopped with grain 
from Arkhangelsk to England, sunk by artillery. 

3. Stopped the Danish steamer "Frode" en route from Argentina to Sweden, discharged, 
but took a German conscript, who was striving for home on the Danish ship, at his request for 
war service on board the submarine. 

4. attempted to stop a steamer without firing a warning shot in the morning off the south 
coast of Ireland in the dark. Steamer stops and appears to sweep boats out. After a reasonable 
period of time, a torpedo shot is fired, which misses because the ship started again at high speed 
at the moment the shot was fired and fled. Therefore pursuit and artillery put into action. After 
the second hit, the steamer gives up its flight and finally lets the boats into the water. Since the 
night is dark and there is a risk that gunfire could attract guards, a second torpedo is sacrificed 
for a coup de grace hit. English steamer "Cymbeline", 4505 tons, sunk. In the same area 
Norwegian Bark "Glimt", 955 tons, stopped, cargo of wood from Canada to England; sunk with 
shells (1). 


1) The sinking was not found to be justified by the prize court; Compensation was 
awarded.”'! 
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On the same day the English steamer "Mimosa", 3466 tons, stopped, sunk by a torpedo hit - 
because the gun was malfunctioning - and by explosive shells. Wanted to stop another steamer, 
probably English steamer "Crossby", 3893 tons, which was coming along in pursuit. However, 
the ship escapes because "U 33" cannot run at high speed as a result of a temporary machine 
malfunction. Still on 4.9. in the afternoon the Norwegian sailor "Storesand", 1639 tons, is 
stopped, cargo of saltpeter from South America to England, sunk with shells after leaving (1). 

In a single day, while crossing the major trade route that leads from the west into English 
waters, "U 33" was able to sink 4 merchant ships, so to speak, in passing, 2 enemy and 2 neutral 
with enemy destination: confirmation that at this point a Field of activity for the trade war of the 
U-boats was more promising than anywhere else. 

6. English steamer "John Hardie", 4372 tons, sunk with gun on further march south. This 
Englishman, too, could only be persuaded to stop by 3 shell hits after he had ignored the signal 
and the warning shot. 

9. Crossed the Strait of Gibraltar without incident. No further acts of war in the 
Mediterranean. 

16. in Cattaro. 

Around 100 tons of fuel oil consumes 65 tons, and 10.5 tons of lubricating oil consumes 
5.3 tons. Average cruising speed 8.8 nm. 


At the end of September, after a short rest in Cattaro, “U 39” and “U 33” set sail on their 
first Mediterranean ventures. The Admiralty had given a special instruction by telegraph on 
September 21: “In the Aegean Sea, large merchant ships are always assumed to be troop 
transports or auxiliary cruisers, so they may be attacked under water. Smaller merchant ships are 
only to be sunk without investigation if they are evidently supply ships. This is to be expected if 
they are encountered in the vicinity of an enemy base of operations and heading to or from it. 
Any supply to the Dardanelles, even on the smallest ships, is to be prevented. Confusion with 
Greek ships is undesirable.” 


1) The sinking was not recognized as justified by the prize court. compensation was 
. 4 212 
paid. 
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From this instruction one can see with what direction of thought - as already mentioned - 
the newspaper in Berlin had sent the U-boats to the Mediterranean. It was the direction of the 
Aegean Sea Dardanelles, cutting off the supply of enemy naval forces in front of Gallipoli, in 
other words the strategic idea: supporting Constantinople, holding on to the Russian enemy in 
the south, thwarting Winston Churchill's deadly plan, cutting off the Central Powers at this point 
complete. 


"U 39", Kaptlt. Forstmann, September 25—13, 10 


9/25 from Cattaro. 

28. Attempts to stop steamer without flag in Ionian Sea west of Crete, must be fired upon 
before stopping Crew abandon ship. English steamer "H. C. Henry", 4219 tons, with creosote to 
Mudros, sunk by torpedo hit. 

29. South of Crete, on the steamer route to Port Said, stopped the English steamer 
"Haydn" , 3923 tons, carrying barley to Glasgow; this one also needed a grenade hit before it 
stopped; sunk by opening the bottom valves and explosive cartridge. 

30. Steamer with no flag in sight, then the usual procedure: signal, warning shot, ship 
turning away, gunfire, shell hit. Italian steamer "Cirene", 3236 tons, war material to Rhodes, 
sunk by shells. 

— The enterprise was continued until 13. 10. However, the report will be temporarily 
broken off here on September 30, because the maps are arranged by month and this part of the 
work ends with the month of September. — 

From the report of Kapitaénleutnants Forstmann, however, a few remarks explaining the 
structure of the company should be mentioned in advance: In the Aegean Sea, due to the patrol 
and the prevailing high visibility, long underwater journeys are forced on the boat; the boat is 
there also at the disadvantage of being reported by guards or by observation from the islands; the 
transports are warned. Therefore, it is expedient not to carry out the commanded activity in the 
Aegean Sea, but in front of it. 

"U 39" also attracted attention, as it used to in the North Sea and now in the 
Mediterranean, thanks to its excellent radio performance.”'* 
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As far as Cyprus - about 1500 nm as the crow flies - the radio station Nauen was monitored by 
the boat. This gave the Admiralty the suggestion to contact the U-boats at sea in the 
Mediterranean directly through Nauen if necessary. 


"U 33", Kaptlt. Gansser, September 28th—9th 10 


28.9. leave Cattaro. 

30th in the Ionian Sea Italian sailor "Tobia", 181 tons, under Austrian flag stopped, sunk 
with explosive cartridge. 

— The presentation of the further course of the journey remains from the Reasons given 
for "U 39" subject to later processing keep. — 

"U 33" did not go into the Aegean Sea either, but stayed west of the Cerigo Strait, partly 
for the same reasons that had determined the commander of "U 39" and partly because of the 
insecurity of the boat's machinery, where he was satisfied immediately opportunity for activity. 


The first Mediterranean operations of "U 35", "U 34", "U 30" and "U 33" bear the stamp 
of empathy for new wartime conditions in terms of task and type of implementation. An enemy 
coastal attack and its supplies are to be disrupted. Due to the local situation, they cannot be 
reached immediately. The experienced submarine commanders, each for themselves, at first 
glance arrive at a unanimous solution. They keep at a distance, on the sea lanes of the eastern 
Mediterranean, and what falls into their hands is not just supplies from Mudros, but are also, 
without a "war zone" having to be declared, merchant ships that come from the Suez Canal and 
are loaded for England in the rows of raw material countries of the Far East. 

The beginnings of a development are emerging - the trade war of the submarines in the 
Mediterranean.*"* 
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13th trade war with U-boats in the Baltic Sea. 
Map 3 and 7, inset maps. 


The few submarines available to the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces were 
generally used against the Russian Fleet, which was superior in number and strength in the Baltic 
Sea. Only twice in 1915, in April and August, was there an opportunity for enemy merchant 
ships to be destroyed by U-boats. Although these events are not related to the main idea of the U- 
boat war, the attack on England's sea connections, they are to be classified in the same way as the 
U-boat trade war, as is the case with the use of U-boats on another remote ship scene, the Black 
Sea, had to happen. 


On April 15, “U 26”, Kaptlt. Frhr. v. Berckheim, orders to wage a trade war at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia, in the Aaland Sea, according to the Prize Order. Since action 
against the Russian naval forces in the Gulf of Finland was not yet possible owing to heavy 
drifting ice, harassing the supply from Sweden to Russia seemed a worthwhile task. 

On April 23, "U 26" sank the Russian steamer "Grad", 849 tons, near the Finnish coast, 
after investigation, by blasting and with artillery. Cargo of war material to Russia (1). 


On August 11, "U 9", Oblt. z. S. Spie#, and "U 26", Kaptlt. Frhr. v. Berckheim, the port 
of Libau with orders to attack enemy naval forces in Russian waters of the eastern Baltic (2). 
"U9" sank on 16.8. in the Gulf of Finland near the island of Worms an anchored steamer, which 
was mistaken for a Russian supply ship, by | torpedo shots. It was the English steamer "Serbino", 
2205 tons. 


1) Naval Archive, "The War in the Baltic Sea", Volume 2, p. 39/40. 
2) See. "The War in the Baltic Sea", Volume 2, pp. 279, 280, 290.7'° 
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While "U 9" arrived in Libau on August 22, "U 26" did not return. News from reliable 
Russian and English sources has established that "U 26" was still seen on August 30 in the Gulf 
of Finland and that the boat had previously, on August 25, boarded the Russian transport steamer 
"Pechora", 2000 tons, sunk at Nargon. Since otherwise the encounter between "U 26" and enemy 
forces, to which it might have fallen victim, has become known, the only assumption that 
remains oe the missing boat was lost with all its crew by a Russian mine in the Gulf of 
Finland. 
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14. The U-Flotilla Flanders: The UB boats in August 


and September; the mining operations of the UC boats. 
Sketch Nos. 3-10. 


Activity of the UB boats. 
After the experiences made in June and July, the 9 B-boats of the Flanders sub-flotilla 
were almost exclusively sent to the trade war in August and September to take part in the trade 
war along the English east coast, to Lowestoft and up to Yarmouth and Cromer. 


"UB 5", Oblt. z. S Smiths. 


30.7.4. 8. to Lowestoft. 

1.8. |-torpedo shot at English steamer. The unmistakable torpedo detonation could be 
heard in the boat; However, the commander was unable to observe the shot through the periscope 
because the submarine undercut and looking around was made difficult by trawlers and an 
enemy submarine. The loss of or damage to an English merchant ship at the time and place in 
question is not stated; the case could not be solved. Two other attempts at English steamers on 
the same day did not lead to a shot. 

3. Engine malfunction and rough seas. retreat. 

11-16 8. to Cromer. 

12-14 off Yarmouth and Cromer the 4 English trawlers "Sunflower", "E.M.W.", 
"I.W.F.T" and "White City", 45—60 tons, blown up. 

On the steamer route under the coast, activity very difficult due to smooth sea and heavy 
security. Sighted steamers mostly neutral ones; could not get close to a few English ones. 


"UB 6", Oblt. z. S Haeker. 


10-14 Aug. to Yarmouth. 11. English fishing cutter "Leader" sunk by explosive shells 
near Yarmouth.”"’ 
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The report of the submarine commander: “The crew got on the boat very willingly and 
left UB 6 with happy faces and friendly wishes for further journeys. Obviously they had to know 
what would follow. I head for the second sailor, "L. T.649”, and try to persuade the crew to 
disembark as usual with a carbine shot in front of the bow. It is observed how the 5-strong crew 
then seems to be eagerly trying to bring the boat to the water. In the meantime, "UB 6" has 
unsuspectingly come up to 100 to 150 m. Suddenly a tarpaulin on the glider is torn away, a gun 
appears and the first shot is fired. It is flooded immediately, but the diving is delayed by the 
blasting crew boarding. The first shot is short, the second too, the third goes just over the turret. 
Before I get on, I notice that the English war flag is hoisted with the first shot in the foretop ..... 
The crew were not in uniform, but wore fisherman's clothes. Two more shots were fired during 
the flooding. The whole process had taken less than a minute.” 

When observation through the periscope was possible again after diving, it became 
apparent that the sailor was quickly hurrying away in the fresh wind, so that a torpedo shot was 
not appropriate. 

On the 12th in the steamer route north of Yarmouth at first only neutrals. In the afternoon 
so invisible under land that the coast cannot be made out. Hence his ability to attack. Sailed to 
sea in the evening to charge the battery. 

13. Fog again on the steamer road. retreat. On the 13th, during the march, 13 buoys were 
encountered with clearly recognizable submarine nets hanging from them. "UB 6" fished up part 
of it and destroyed the rest. Net mesh made of thin steel wire, flare container with carbide. In 
Bruges the Net can be examined more closely and inspected by the U-boat commanders, some of 
whom were to have unpleasant experiences with this type of enemy defence. 


"UB 12", Oblt. z. S. Nieland. 
1st-5th 8th to Yarmouth. 


4. blown up the English fishing boats "Challenger" and "Heliotrope". 
Otherwise no result.” 
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11-14 8. to Lowestoft. 

13. At first nothing to do on the steamer route under land because of fog. Later, 
recognition of the ship's flag was impossible due to the failure of the periscope magnification. 
Therefore march back. 

20-25.8. in the Hoofden between Haaks lightship and the east coast of England. 

23. blown up the English fishing boats 'Boy Bert’, 'Integrity' and 'Young Frank’. 
According to the experience of "UB 6", the cutters are expected to be armed and the order to 
disembark is carefully given at a distance of 1000-1500 m by warning shots from the machine 
gun. Only when the fishermen have approached the submarine with the dinghy is the sailor 
blown up. 

24. Encountered buoys with U-Boots nets. 


"UB 13", Oblt. z. S Becker. 


4. —7.8, after shipwash lightship. 

6. Missing torpedo on English steamer. Several further attempts against English steamers 
do not come close to firing. 

7. While sailing at a depth of 15m north of the shipwash lightship "UB 13" gets caught in 
a net. Since it was not possible to free the boat from the net by changing engine speed and by 
putting the rudder, the commander felt compelled to go to the surface and blow out, despite the 
presence of trawlers. The U-boat commander reports: "After surfacing, I realized that I had 
driven into an indicator network. This one had hooked behind the periscope with its link and a 
few stitches. About 50 m of net with light containers dragged behind the boat. We got the ends 
hooking on the periscope free with scissors and chisel, the rest at the stern by laying the rudder. 
While working on the surface, 13 trawlers came at me from all sides. When I got off the net and 
went underwater, the next one was about 1500m off..... Several more destroyers appeared right 
after the dive.” 

Then march back. 

16-17.8. to Cromer. 17th at Noord Hinder lightship | torpedo miss on English steamer. 
Operation abandoned due to suspected torpedo tube failure. 

20-22 after examining the torpedo tubes with the same command to Cromer. 

Trip aborted on the 21st due to a leak in the tower hatch.*”” 
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The last trip and the loss of ''UB 4", Oblt. z. S. GroB, on 15. 8. 15. 


5-7.8. to Lowestoft. 

6. on the spot on the steamer route. Heavy traffic close to land, strong security service. 
Shortly after each other 1 {torpedo miss on 2 English steamers. 

On 13.8. "UB 4" left Zeebrugge again with the order to wage a trade war at Yarmouth. 
The boat never came back from that trip. What happened to him remained a secret for a long 
time. After the war the following official report was made available by the English side: 

At 8:15 on 8/15/15 the armed fishing trawler 'Inverlyon', one of the four which Captain 
Ellison had armed with 3 pounder guns, was about to fish off Smith's Knoll Spar buoy when a 
submarine appeared nearby. The German officer shouted something, presumably an order to 
abandon ship. The sub came within 30 yards and stopped. It was hazy. The "Jnverlyon" raised the 
English war flag and opened fire. 9 shots were fired. The first and third pierced the submarine 
turret, the second ripped off the rear of the turret, and the officer fell overboard. The submarine 
drifted past the stern of the Inverlyon within 10 yards and 4 more hits were scored. The 
submarine sank bow-first at an 80° angle and three bodies came up. One appeared to be alive and 
the Inverlyon's skipper jumped overboard to rescue him, but he sank immediately. 

There were therefore no survivors from "UB 4". 


UB 17", Oblt. z. S. Wenninger. 


5-9.8. to Yarmouth. 

6. the English trawlers “C. E. S.', Ivan’, 'Fisherman' and 'Hesperus', 24-57 tons, blown 
up north of Yarmouth off-road. Further activity of this kind is prevented by the rushing of a 
destroyer and 6 security steamers. 

7. In the evening when it is dark, the boat is in the middle of the steamer road under land. 
"Since all steamers are not dimmed and are sailing with their lights on, they are assumed to be 
neutral and the attack is omitted."?”° 
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8. Started retreat due to a leak in a pipeline and thus limited willingness to dive. 
Commander reports: "The security steamers, which protect fisheries east of Smiths Knoll Bank, 
make approaching the coast from the east considerably more difficult by forcing you to dive 20- 
30 nm from shore and then coming to the steamer route with a half-empty battery .” 

"UB 17" also heard a strong underwater detonation, which was attributed to a destroyer's 
towed explosive device, 

23-24 8. on outpost position off the Flanders coast; while the Belgian sailor "Leon 
Mathilde" seized and towed to Ostend. 

28. 8-1. 9. to Lowestoft. On this trip, armed fishing boats were to be hunted down 
together with "UB 10" in retaliation. Due to the occurrence of wind and swell, the enterprise was 
unsuccessful. 

20.-23.9. Outpost off the coast of Flanders, on the evening of the 22nd in the dark French 
trawler “St. Pierre", 303 tons, sunk by 7 torpedo shots. 


"UB 10", Oblt. z. S. Steinbrinck. 


7th-12th 8. to Cromer. 

8. blown up the English fishing boats "Xmas Rose" and "Arbor Vitae" on the way. Of the 
former, the U-boat commander raves: "As the crew were friendly and provided us with flour and 
fish, the dinghy was taken in tow and towed near a Dutch steamer, which picked up the crew." 

9. Several attempts at the steamer, but did not get a shot. An American is sighted here for 
the first time. 

10. Intermittent thick fog. Attacks on the steamer ways in the evening when I was not 
sighted. English steamer "Rosalie", 4243 tons, flying the English flag, sunk by | torpedo fire. 
Immediately afterwards - torpedo miss on another English steamer. 

11. Early in the morning, before daylight, on a calm, clear, moonless night, 9 English 
fishing boats were sunk by blasting: "Esperance", "Trevear", "Young Admiral", "Palm", 
"George Crabbe", "Illustrious", "Welcome", "George Borrow" and "Oceans Gift", 42. 
after dawn the English fishing trawler "Humphrey". 

28.8-1.9. to Lowestoft. Intended action together with "UB 17" against armed fishing 
boats did not materialize due to bad weather.””! 


62 tons, 
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19-20.9. to the Thames estuary. 

The Commander plans: "With the very tight guard in the Thames, I do not think the deep 
penetration required to get onto the steamer lanes feasible by day. I therefore intend to only 
advance at night, attacking under water in overcast skies, under water in bright moonlight.” 

19, evening off the Thames Estuary after dark moonlight | torpedo miss on unmarked 
steamer. 

20th March back because of bad weather. 


"UB 2", Obit. z. S. Werner Fiirbringer. 


7-11.8. north of Shipwash. English steamers sighted several times; but no result owing to 
insight and heavy guard. 

20-24.8. to Yarmouth. 

22. Arrived at the ordered place at noon; heavy steamer traffic ashore, a few calls, only 
neutrals. 

23. In the morning, in the dark, the armed English steamer "Miura", 257 T, was sunk by t 
torpedo fire. On the morning of the 23rd, a single fishing boat is headed for; at a distance of 800 
m, shots with the machine gun in front of its bow to stop it and cause the crew to disembark. 
“Thereupon there is movement on the sailor's middle deck, and it appears as if the lifeboat is 
being made ready. In order to accelerate this, a few more shots are fired into the sails, after 
which the entire crew disappears below deck except for the man at the rudder Jump cabin, free a 
turret and start firing immediately. Meanwhile, "UB 2" opened fire from the machine gun, which, 
however, apparently scored as a result of the rolling movements of the boat". The bullet impacts 
from the cutter come closer to the boat. That's why fast diving. An attempt to launch a torpedo 
shot fails, a launched torpedo fails. A detonation occurs, but the sailor escapes unharmed. The 
torpedo probably exploded when the water depth was shallow (1). 


1) According to "Q-Ships and their Story", p.20, it may have been the sailor "Pet" 
equipped as a "Q-Ship"?” 
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March back on the evening of the 23rd. 

6th-11th 9. to Lowestoft. It is planned to approach fishing cutters together with "UB 16" 
in order to possibly get hold of an armed one. On the 7th, "UB 2", supported by "UB 16", sank 
the English fishing cutters "Emanuel" and "Constance", on the 9th the cutter "L.T.282". "UB 2" 
is often hampered by machine malfunctions. The diary of “UB 16” reports on the details. The 
commander of "UB 2" records the following as experience: "The cooperation of 2 submarines 
has proven its worth. Taking action against enemy trawlers suspected of being armed gives the 
attacking boats greater security. Furthermore, it was shown that if engine malfunctions occurred, 
the return march did not have to be started without further ado, since in the worst case the 
damaged boat could be towed by the other.” 

The encounter with an armed cutter that was sought did not occur. 


"UB 16", Oblt. z. S. Hans Valentiner. 


6-11.9. to Yarmouth. 

The commander of "UB 16" writes about the search for armed sailors intended with "UB 
2": "The attack is to be carried out in such a way that the boats, if they spot a sailor during the 
pursuit, shear so far apart that the sailor simultaneously from being attacked from the front and 
from the stern. Attack at about 1500m with machine gun. If unsuccessful, the boat will attack 
with a torpedo underwater.” 

On the morning of the 7th, while "UB 2" was unable to fight due to engine damage, "UB 
16" proceeded alone against a cutter coming into sight. At 1400 m machine gun fire is opened 
after the enemy sailor ignored warning shots with carbine. When the submarine's machine gun 
fire started, members of the cutter's crew, hidden behind the railing, jumped at a hidden gun, 
began to shoot at about 1000 m and waved the English war flag. It can be seen that 2 people 
from the enemy gun crew are hit by machine gun shots. When "UB 16" approached about 400- 
500 m, the enemy zeroed in. Since at the same time the first loading belt of the submarine's 
machine gun is fired and pulling in the second belt seems too time-consuming, the boat goes 
under water in order to fire a torpedo if possible.””* 
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After lengthy maneuvering against the alert cutter, a torpedo is fired, but misses, so the sailor 
escapes downwind. 

According to an English source (1), "UB 16" was dealing here with the same Q-ship 
"Inverlyon" through which on 15.8. "UB 4" has been destroyed. 

On the 7th and 8th UB 16, assisted as planned by UB 2, sunk the English fishing boats 
“Victorious”, “Emblem”, “Boy Ernie” and “Nimrod”, 43-50T, by blasting. 

"UB 16" gives up the intended trade war at Yarmouth in order to stay close to "UB 2", 
whose engine damage cannot be reliably repaired. 

11. Arrived in Zeebrugge. 


In August and September 1915, the 9 B-boats of the U-Flanders U-Flotilla made a total of 
22 trips to the trade war, of which only 4 were made in September. 44 torpedoes were carried 
into the war zone in this way; 10 of them were fired. 3 hits sank 1 English merchant steamer and 
2 enemy guard vessels; the success of a torpedo shot is not clear. 6 misses. In addition, 33 
English trawlers were destroyed. 

A UB boat went missing in August. The appearance of the English submarine traps, here 
in the form of fishing boats, claimed the first victim from the Flanders flotilla. But once warned 
and made suspicious, U-boat commanders there have not been taken by surprise like that again. 

The decline in the sinking results of the Flanders UB boats in the trade war during the last 
two months of the summer of 1915 can be explained mainly by the fact that these boats had to be 
used to an increasing extent for outpost duty off their own coast in August and September, since 
strong English Naval forces were concentrated to shell the port facilities and threaten the land 
front off the coast of Flanders (2). Coastal defense was almost the sole activity of the B-boats in 
September. aa 


1) "Q-Ships and their Story", p. 20. 
2) See. Marine-Archiv, "North Sea War", Volume 4. 
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Then, however, on the steamer routes off the Thames and on the English east coast, a 
wotrying increase in enemy submarine defenses became noticeable, which in turn meant that the 
submarines were less and less able to get into firing position at sighted attack targets. 

On August 2, the Commanding Admiral of the Marine Corps, Admiral v. Schréder, to the 
Chief of the Admiralty, one of the many motions which for months had been demanding that the 
Marine Corps be provided with stronger armed forces in order to be able to use its bases more 
effectively for tasks of naval warfare. That latter motion was for the special support of the U- 
boat trade war: 

"In order to be able to use the Flanders submarines more forcefully and give them even 
more freedom of movement, I do not fail to point out again the need for cruisers and large 
torpedo boats in Flanders. At the moment we lack any countermeasures against the many English 
trawlers and minesweepers.” 

The decision of the Admiralty was based on the negative opinion of the Fleet Command, 
which neither believed that there were any armed forces nor that they could ensure their possible 
transfer from the North Sea to Flanders. 


The focus of the trade war of the U-Flottille Flanders was no longer the B-boats and their 
torpedo weapons, but the successful mining operations of the UC-boats. 


The mining operations of the UC boats of U-Flottille Flanders from the end of May to the 
end of September 1915. 
Sketches Nos. 5—9. 


In the period from the end of May to the end of September 1915, 7 of the 15 small mine 
submarines under construction on November 23, 1914, which had received the designation "UC- 
Boote", joined the U-Flotilla Flanders. They were all transported by sea from the North Sea to 
Zeebrugge. 
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The dimensions, sea endurance, sea and diving characteristics of the C-boats were approximately 
the same as those of the B-boats (1); it followed, therefore, that their field of activity also became 
the same as that of the others: the Thames estuary, the Downs, the shipping route north on the 
English east coast, and to West of the Strait of Dover. 


Operations near the Thames. 
Sketch #5. 


"U 11", Oblt. z.S. Smith, 6-9. 6. 


On 8.6. evening 11.37-11.42 12 mines between Sunk Lightship and Shipwash South 
Buoy, thrown submerged. Barrier 2 of the sketch (2). 

The effect of the barriers was often immediately known to the Flanders U-Flotilla by 
intercepted English radio messages warning shipping and calling for minesweepers. Such radio 
messages from newspapers and from neutral shipping circles were supplemented. The few 
remaining uncertainties were clarified as far as possible after the war by exchanging information 
with the Admiralty in London and the French Navy Ministry, so that an almost complete picture 
of the mine successes of the C-boats emerged. 

On the of "UC 11" on 8.6. laid Barrier on 9.6. the English steamers "Lady Salisbury", 
1446 tons, and "Erna Boldt", 1731 tons, sunk; also on 10.6. the English torpedo boats "No. 10", 
245 tons, and "No. 12”, 263 tons; finally on 15.6. the English patrol steamer "Argyll", 280 tons. 


"UC 1", Oblt. z. S. v. Werner, 28. - 30. June 


30 Jun AM 417-430 12 mines NW of Kentish Knock Lightship. Barrier 3. 
Accrued on 30.6. the English destroyer “Lightning”; Forecastle sunk, stern towed in. 


"UC 3", Capt. Weisbach, 3.-5. 7. 
5th July morning 4.20-4.26 o'clock 12 mines | at Long-Sand lightship. Barrier 4 


1) The small UC boats each carried 12 mines in shafts that took up the entire forecastle 
and were surrounded by seawater during storage. The mines were therefore not accessible from 
inside the boat during the journey, the depth adjustment had to be made in port before boarding 
and the mines could only be thrown at the calculated water depth. With regard to the other design 
properties, reference is made to Volume 1, p. 166/169. 

2) The number designation of the barriers is continuous in the mine sketches No. 5-9, in 
the order of the days on which the barriers were laid.**° 
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Sunk on it: on 6.7. the Norwegian steamer "Peik", 1168 tons; on 20.7. the armed English 
yacht "Rhiannon", 137 T, and on 21.7. the armed English steamer "Briton", 196 tons. 


"UC 5", Oblt. z. S. Pustkuchen, 2nd—3rd Aug. 


3.8. 5.33-5.35 am 4 mines | east of the Kentish Knod lightship and then 8.36-8.46 am 8 
mines | at the north exit of Knock Deep. Barrier 11 and 12. 
On the latter sank on 6.8. the English patrol steamer "Leandros", 276 tons. 


"UC 6", Oblt. z. S. Graf v. Schmettow, 4.—6. 8th. 


5. Aug. 6:00-6:40 west of Sunk Lightship 12 mines laid at irregular intervals |. Barrier 13 

On the return march on the Sth the boat between the Long-Sand Lightship and Inner 
Gabbard, going under water, ran into a Net near a line of guards of 8 to 9 trawlers. However, 
"UC 6" soon got free again without having to appear. 

On the barrier fell on 16.8. the English guard steamer "Japan", 205 tons. 


"UC 7", Obit. z. S. Wager, 21.-23. Aug. 


22.8. afternoon 5:57-6:06 12 mines laid | south of Galloper lightship. Barrier 22. 

Shortly before the mine was laid, the boat had the following experience near the Galloper 
lightship: "During underwater travel, a detonation is heard, at the same time the boat is heavily 
bow-heavy. In the engine room it is noticed that something has slipped over the boat. Boat no 
longer obeys rudder. Another strong detonation in the immediate vicinity. laid on the bottom. 
The boat is quickly turned about 150° on the bottom. A third weaker detonation is then heard. 
Looking around, trawlers and a destroyer all around.” 

The French patrol steamer “Aloje”, 214 tons, ran onto Barrier 22 on October 5th. 


"UC 5", Obit. z. S. Pustkuchen, 26.—27. Aug. 


27.8. 3:13 a.m. — 3:24. Laid 12 mines 1 nm east of Long-Sand lightship +. Barrier 2477’ 
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Then sank on 30.8. the English steamer "Honiton", 4914 tons; in addition, the French steamer “St. 
Chamona", 2866 tons, but which still reached Harwich. 


"UC 3", Kaptlt. Weisbach, 27-28. 8th. 


28.8. AM 1.27-1.34 12 mines f east of Sunk lightship. Barrier 25 
No result found. 


"UC 3", 5th-6th 9. 


6. morning 3:09-3:25 12 mines f at the entrance to Knock Deep at the North Knock Buoy. 
Barrier 28. Probably sunk on this barrier: English steamer "Ashmore", 2519 tons. 


"UC 6", Obit. z. S. Graf v. Schmettow, 8.—9. 9. 


8. evening between 10:27 and 11:27 at the north exit of the Black Deep west of the Long-Sand 
lightship, in the immediate vicinity of a number of shaded vessels lying at anchor, 12 mines laid in 2 
groups |. Barrier 3la and 31b. 

Then on 23.9. sunk: the English steamer "Groningen", 988 tons. 


"UC 1", Obit. z. S. v. Werner, 8-9. 9. 


8. evenings 11.22-11.48 4 12 mines in the Thames Estuary, at the east exit of the Edinburgh 
Canal. Barrier 32 

While running under water inside Tongue Lightship grounded on the Long sand but was 
immediately refloated by blowing out. 

On the Barrier fell on 9.9. the English oil steamer, naval support ship, "Balakani", 3696 tons. 


"UC 7", Obit. z. S. Wager, 12.—13.9. 

12. Laid 6 mines ¢ between 7:53 and 7:55 north of the Outer Gabbard north buoy, then between 
10:40 and 10:50 north of the Galloper north buoy 6 mines | Barriers 33a and 33b, the Barrier 33 a 
appears in Sketch 7. No success determined. 


"UC 11", Oblt. z. S. Schmidt, 13-14. 9. 


14th morning 12:42-12:47 between Long Sand and Sunk lightship 12 mines laid }. Barrier 34 
No success determined.”” 
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"UC 7", Oblt. z.S. Weeger, 19.—20.9. 


20" 2:20-2:30 west of Sunk Lightship, south of Shipway South buoy 12 mines laid |. 
Barrier 38 

On these mines sank: on 22.9. the Dutch steamer "Koningin Emma", 9181 tons, on 26.9. 
the English pilot cutter "Vigilant" and on 6.10. the Dutch steamer "Texrelstroom", 1601 tons. 


Before and in the Downs. 
Sketch #6. 


"UC 11", Oblt. z.S. Schmidt, May 29—May 1 6. 

The first mining operation of the Flanders submarine flotilla. 31.5. evening 10:32-10:36 
at the south entrance of the Downs, south-west of the South Goodwin lightship, 12 mines | laid. 
Barrier 1. 

On June Ist In the morning the English destroyer "Mohawk" ran into this barrier, but 
could still be towed to Dover. 


On 13.6. "UC 11" left Zeebrugge again to block the north exit of the Downs. However, 
with wind force 9-10, the boat could not be kept at depth in the shallow water of 12-15 m and 
had to turn back. A new attempt on 16.6. was not carried out due to engine failure of the boat. 


"UC 11", 9-10.7. 

9.7. 11.32-11.40 p.m. NE of South Goodwin lightship dropped 12 mines; the first 7 mines 
in underwater travel; at the 5th mine the boat got stuck at 14 m, when dropping the 7th mine it 
hit 11 m; then blown out and the laid 5 mines thrown over water in sight of the lightship. Fog 
had made navigating difficult. Barrier 5 

No result found. 


"UC 1", Oblt. z. S.v. Werner, 26-27.7. 

Task: Contaminate the Downs with mines, as close as possible to the north of the Gull 
lightship. 

Shortly after midnight on the night of the 26th to the 27th, "UC 1" started at periscope depth from 
the North Goodwin lightship, although visibility was good, but doc in the dark of night, pushing south 
into the Downs towards Gull Lightship.””° 
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For 4 hours, back and forth, the submerged boat only had to move after periscope observation in 
the fairway, which was unsafe due to shipping traffic and guards. From 2:55-3:15 in the morning 
12 mines were laid at Gull lightship. Barrier 9 

However, this achievement, which is remarkable in terms of seamanship, has not had any 
effect. After intercepting an English radio message, minesweepers soon discovered the barrier. 


"UC 1", 30.-31.7. 

31st 4:02-4:23 in the morning again at the north exit of the Downs north of the barrier 
laid 4 days before, between the North Goodwin lightship and the 10 m line due west of it, barrier 
10, 12 mines |, thrown. 

On this ran immediately on 31.7. the English steamer "Balicia", 5922 tons, was beached. 


"UC 1", 4th-6th 8th. 

North exit of the Downs for the third time. 

4. Departed from Zeebrugge in the morning. 

On the morning of the 5th near the South Falls a floating submarine net comes into view; 
it is partly taken on board to get to know the facility, the rest is sunk. 

5"" Barrier 12 mines | in the evening 11:19-11:30 p.m. east of the Elbow buoy. Barrier 
14 

15 minutes after the fall of the live mine, the boat, steering at 12 m, receives a powerful 
push against the tower. Since no noticeable damage has occurred, the underwater march is 
initially continued until free water is reached. When surfacing, the damage to the supports of the 
net deflector showed that the submarine had come into contact with the bottom of a steamer. 

Barrier 14 is on August 8th. the English steamer "Ben Ardna", 187 tons, sunk. 


"UC 1", 13th-14th Aug. 
4. Venture from "UC 1" to the Downs. 
13. Evening 10:58-11:18 northwest of the Elbow buoy laid 12 mines |. Barrier 17 
The English steamer "Highland Corrie", 7583T, ran aground there on Aug 14, but still 
reached the port.”*! 
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"UC 1", 24-25.8. 

5. Venture of the tried boat into the same area. 

24.8. In the evening with a full moon from the North Goodwin lightship from | into the 
Gull Stream. Shortly after midnight, 12.10-12.25 on the 25th, halfway between the lightship and 
the former barrier 9 | the 12 mines laid. Barrier 23 

No success found. 

No more than 31 days, from 26.7. until 25.8., Oblt. z. S.v. Werner needed to bring the 
mine load from "UC 1" 5 times under the most difficult navigational conditions onto that main 
road of the enemy sea supply. 


"UC 6", Oblt. z. S. Graf v. Schmettow, 14-16. 9. 

Task: Laying mines at the southern entrance to the Downs. 

As the commander expected submarine nets to be laid out in the area around South 
Goodwin, he decided to arrive there in daylight to observe the course of the steamer before 
heading further down the Downs, from which conclusions could be drawn as to which routes 
were net-free were. On 15.9. at daybreak the boat was off the middle of the east end of Goodwin 
Bank, and then steered south along the edge of the sand, clearly marked by surf, under water to 
the south end of the bank. Then steered between the lightship and the foothills of the Goodwin 
Sands at 15m. Temporarily arrested; this involuntary determination of the water depth provided 
the absolutely necessary accurate ship location determination. Ahead the English coast. Close to 
shore heavy steamer traffic to and from the Downs; at times counted 8 steamers in a row. 

2:40—2:51 p.m. on the 15th in the steamer way 12 mines | thrown Barrier 35. 

On these mines sank: on 16.9. the English steamer "Africa", 1038 tons, — immediately 
became known through an English radio message -, and on September 18th the English guard 
steamer "Lydian" 244 tons. Also ran aground, but still stranded on September 18th: the English 
steamers "San Zeferino", 6430 tons, and "Nigretia", 3187 tons. 


"UC 6", 21.-23.9. 


Task: lay mines again in the south entrance of the Downs.”** 


Sketch #6 _ 
German submarine mine barriers and in the Downs and off Calais and Dunkirk 


May to September 1915 
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An English radio message had been sent as a shipping message to the effect that there was a 
passage gap for merchant ships between the South Goodwin lightship and a trawler anchored 
west-northwest of it, which indicated a wreck site (that of the steamer "Africa", which sank on 
September 16th). This created a usable point of reference for “UC 6”. 

Submarine commander's mission: reach South Goodwin before dark, watch the traffic 
and lay the mines after dark. Full moon will make observing and taking bearings easier. It is 
possible to go closer to land at night than during the day, because in daylight there is a great 
danger of being spotted from shore and from the water. 

For the mine boats in particular, however, it was important to remain completely unseen, 
otherwise shipping would be stopped immediately and minesweeping started. 

The launch of "UC 6" is proceeding according to plan. On the evening of the 22nd, 
before dawn, the boat is at South Goodwin. The course line of the steamers between the lightship 
and the wreck of the "Africa" is clearly visible. Twelve mines were then laid in two groups of 
four on the new steamer route in the dark, supported by moonlight, from 9:58 to 10:18 in the 
evening. Barriers 39a and 39b. 

On 24.9. sank the English patrol trawler "Great Heart", 78 tons. 

On 26.9. "UC 1" received another order to lay mines north of the Downs. The trip was 
not carried out because the boat was attacked twice by enemy planes shortly after leaving 
Zeebrugge and the conning tower leaked. 


Laying mines off Calais and Dunkirk. 
Sketch No. 6. 


"UC 3", Kaptlt. Weissbah, 11-12.7. 

11.7. in the evening 10:54-10:57 between the Calais approach buoy and the 10 m line 6 
mines 7 laid and 11:14-11:17 o'clock between the green and the red light buoy off Calais 6 
more mines. Barriers 7a and 7b. 

No success found. 

The details of the discovery of barriers 7a and 7b, communicated by the French Navy 
Ministry after the war, state the following:*** 
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"On July 12 at 5 a.m. off Calais, a French minesweeper sank an anchored German mine 
lying on the surface by gunfire. Mine sweeping began immediately at this location and 10 mines 
were cleared in the period 12-19 July. Another (the 12th) mine was lifted in the net by a Belgian 
fishing vessel, which was fishing there despite the ban; when the mine was recovered, it 
exploded and the entire crew of the fishing vessel was killed. 

Closer examination revealed that these mines had been laid during the night of July 11-12. 
Various circumstances, such as the small number of mines, their relatively large spacing and the 
examined mine design, indicated that mines had been laid here for the first time by an enemy 
submarine. 

Important measures were taken immediately: a new cutting device for the French mine 
detector was introduced, which corresponded to the diameter of the anchor rope of the German 
submarine mines, and the commissioning of other large and fast mine detectors.” 


"UC 3", 16-17.7. 17.7. 


Laid 11 mines | in the morning 5:00-5:08 before entering Dunkirk. Shortly after the 11th 
mine fell, the boat touched the bottom at 10.5 m. The 12th mine was therefore no longer laid. 
Barrier 8 

No result found. 


"UC 1", Oblt. z. S.v. Werner, 18-19. Aug. 


18.8. 12 mines f thrown at the western exit of the approach to Dunkirk, which is marked 
by fairway buoys, between 10.58 and 11.08 in the evening. Barrier 18 
No result found. 


"UC 3", Kaptlt. Weisbach, August 19-20. 
20.8. Laid 12 mines in 2 groups | morning 6:08-6:35 west of Calais on the course 


approaching the port. Barriers 19a and 19b. 
No result found. The barriers were soon found by French minesweepers.” 
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Mine-laying off Orfordness. 
Sketch #7. 


"UC 1", Oblt. z. S. v. Werner, 10-12.7. 


11.7. 6 mines | laid east and west of the Shipwash lightship in the morning 4:31-4:57 a.m. 
Barrier 6a and 6b. 

On the Barrier fell: on 14.7. the Norwegian steamer "Rym", 1074 tons, on 15.7. the 
English security steamer "Agamemmon", 225 tons, on 30.7. the Belgian steamer "Prince Albert", 
1820 tons. 


"UC 6", Oblt. z.S. Count v. Schmettow, 11.-13. Aug. 

13 August 3:34-4:15 am south of the Aldborough Napes 12 mines ¢ thrown, in 2 groups, 
according to the observation of the steamer traffic. Barriers 15a and 15b. 

On the barriers sank: on August 14, the British patrol steamer "Worsley", 309 tons, on 
August 25 the Swedish steamer “Disa”, 788 tons, on September 20th the English steamer 
“Horden’’, 1434 tons. 


"UC 6", 27-28. Aug. 

28.8. in the morning 3:02-3:14 am West of the Aldborough Napes North Ton 12 mines f 
laid. Barrier 26. 

The English guard steamer "Dane", 265 tons, ran aground and sunk on August 28. 


"UC 7", Obit. z. S. Wager, 29.-31.8. 

August 30, 4:00-4:12 in the morning at the north exit of the Shipway 12 mines | laid. 
Barrier 27. 

Then sunk: on September 1, the British patrol steamers "Malta", 138 tons, and "Nadine", 
150 tons; also on September Ist the English steamer "Savona", 1180 tons; on September 3rd the 
English government steamer “Churston’’, 2470 tons. 

The Barrier 33a still appearing in sketch 7, from "UC 7" on 12.9. laid, has already been 
mentioned in the relevant Thames operation of the boat.”*° 


Sketch #7 


German submarine mine barriers at Orfordness 
July to September 1915 
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Mining at Lowestoft and Yarmouth. 
Sketch #8. 


The loss of ''UC 2", Oblt. z. S. Mey, on 2.7. 15 

On June 29, "UC 2" left Zeebrugge for its first mining operation to the Stanford Channel, 
near Lowestoft. The boat did not return from this trip. 

The official English notice made available after the war gives the following account of 
the loss: "On July 2, 1915, the English steamer Cottingham struck an unknown underwater 
object off Lowestoft in the Stanford Channel. The steamer reported it; the site was immediately 
searched by English minesweepers and an obstacle was found underwater by the minesweepers 
lines. At 9:40 a strong underwater detonation occurred. After that, divers were sent down to the 
site — about 15 m water depth — and the divers found a German submersible boat from which 
they examined the mine shafts. According to the divers, the explosion was at the stern of the 
submarine.” 

Based on this information, it can be assumed that "UC 2", while the lines were being used 
to search for him, was about to lay the barrier and that a mine that had already fallen out of its 
shaft detonated under the stern due to a technical failure. The shock of the steamer, if it was 
connected with "UC 2" at all, must have taken place some time before and may have caused the 
boat its significant damage. German mines, which "UC 2" could have landed on, were not there 
on July 2nd. 

There were no survivors. 


' 


"UC 5" Obit. S. Pustkuchen, 11.—13. Aug. 

Task: Lay 6 mines each in the Stanford Channel near Lowestoft and in the Hewett 
Channel near Yarmouth. 

Headed for Yarmouth in the evening of 12 August. As a result of the heavy guard 
encountered, the submarine commander changed the plan somewhat. 6 mines laid on the 12th 
evening 7:50-8:00 | at the east exit of the Hewett Channel, just north of the Corton lightship; 
Barrier 16a. The other 6 mines on the 13th morning 5:32-5:48 am in thick fog ¢ in the Stanford 
Channel; Barrier 16b. 

His result is determined by barrier 16a; On August 13, the Swedish steamer “Sverige”, 
1638 tons, and the English steamer “Summerfield”, 687 tons sank on barrier 16 b.”°® 


Sketch #8 
German submarine mine barriers off Yarmouth and Lowestoft 
: August to September 1915 - 
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“UC 6”, Obit. z. S. Graf v. Schmettow, 18-22. 8th. 

21.8. 4:07-4:18 am near the Cockle lightship ¢ 12 mines laid in 2 groups. Barrier 2la and 
21b. 

Sunk on it: on August 29, the English steamer "Sir William Stephenson", 1540 tons. 


"UC 11", Oblt. z. S. Schmidt, 21-24. 9. 

23.9. 8.15-8.20 a.m. and 12:30-12:33 p.m. in the vicinity of the Newarp lightship | 12 
mines laid. Barrier 41. 

No result determined. 


Undertakings of the UC boats through the Dover Strait. 
Sketch #9. 


At the end of July the commander of the Flanders U-Flotilla decided to use the mine 
boats to attack enemy shipping beyond Dover-Calais and to take the route explored by the U- 
boats through the Dover Strait again. 


"UC3", Kaptlt. Weisbad, July 24-26. 

Task: Laying mines on the west side of the Folkestone Gap. 

24.7. sailed from Zeebrugge in the afternoon. 

On the morning of the 25th, "UC 3" got caught in a net at the western edge of the 
indicated net area near Gris Nez. During the whole day the commander tried to free himself from 
the net, the meshes and ends of which could be seen through the periscope, sailing under water 
with and against the current. When a panoramic view was taken through the periscope, trawlers 
and destroyers were always in the vicinity of the boat. In the dark on the evening of the 25th, 
"UC 3", in the middle of the net area between Dover and Calais, managed to come to the surface 
unhindered by the security vehicles, cut the ends of the net and free the boat in this way. But 
since the screw could not be completely loosened from the net, the operation had to be broken 
off without having laid the mines. 

In his report, the commander points out that in the middle of the net area, to which the 
boat had drifted involuntarily due to the shifting of the current, no obstacles were encountered 
either above or below the water.” 
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"UC 5", Obit. 3. S. Pustkuchen, 20.—22. Aug. 

Task: laying mines in front of Boulogne, as close as possible to the mooring buoys. 

In the same way as the UB boats at the end of June and beginning of July, "UC 5" steers 
along the south-eastern border of the indicated net area. 

On 21.8. “3 a.m. Gris Nez abeam. Under land the barrier gap observed by "UB 6" in sight, 
marked by 2 pairs of light buoys, which are about 1 nm apart. West of the buoys 3 is a barricade 
vessel at anchor.” 

In the still prevailing darkness, the blocking vessel is avoided over water and north-west 
of the blocking gap, still diving, the suspected blockage is run away without noticing anything of 
an obstacle. Only near Boulogne does "UC 5" go at 5:10 a.m. under water to head for the harbor 
mole. 6:24-6:30 a.m. 12 mines | are laid. Barrier 20 

Then under water towards Gris Nez to go through the narrows to the east with the tide 
current. Because the security vessel are now constantly in sight, surfacing is out of the question. 
With regard to overcoming the supposed net at Gris Nez on the way back, Lieutenant Pustkuchen 
makes the following considerations: Since the barrier was overrun on the morning's march 1 
hour after low tide, it must now be at high tide - assuming that the Net was due to buoy bodies 
hangs below the surface - so low that the submerged submarine, steering to 7.5 m, has to get free 
of it. Around 9 p.m. the point in question is crossed by "UC 5" without interference. The rest of 
the way past Calais is quickly covered with the current under water by leaving the buoys, which 
mark the south-eastern limit of the net area, hard ashore. Enemy guard isn't overly noticeable on 
the water, only stronger off Calais itself. 

On Barrier 20 on 21.8. the English steamer "William Dawson", 284 tons, is sank. 


"UC 5", 6-8.9. 

Mine-laying before Boulogne and before the gap at Folkestone. 

At night from September 6th to September 7th. over water past Calais. Crossed the net 
area near Gris Nez, also still above water, north-west of the barrier gap without disruption early 
on the 7th before daylight.*“’ 


Sketch #9 


Route of the Flanders UC-boats through the Dover Strait, 
August to September 1915 
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7.9. Headed for Boulogne in the morning. 6:44-6:48 a.m. 6 mines | laid in front of the 
harbor entrance. Barrier 29 

Then in a north-westerly direction held underwater around the south end at Colbart Bank 
towards the English coast and emerged in the dark on the 7th to head for the gap at Folkestone. 
Approached the clearly discernible barrage ships afloat— so as not to make any noise and, if 
necessary, to be able to quickly disappear under water. Brisk ship traffic. About 15 steamers on 
each side of the gap. Nevertheless, it is possible to approach the lightships at 700 m and throw 
the mines over water from the boat. Barrier 30. 

In order to completely evade the guard on the French coast on the way back, the 
commander of "UC 5" uses the experience of "UC 3" and runs east across the indicated net area, 
surfaced from the north end of the Colbart Grund. It was crossed with the current in 2 hours 
without encountering any obstacle and without encountering a single guard. 

The Barrier 29 has had its success. It was discovered by French minesweepers because 2 
of the mines were on the surface. Barrier 30 is sunk on September 8"", the English steamer 
"Monarch", 1122 tons. 


"UC 5", 15-17. 9. 

Mining off the Folkestone Gap and on the Dungeness Steamer Route. 

From the night of the 15th to the 16th, "UC 5" crossed the water across the network area 
between Dover and Calais without hindrance. 

16th afternoon in the midst of heavy shipping 2:53-3:02 hrs. halfway between Folkestone 
and Dungeness 6] mines laid. Barrier 36a. 

Then 3.43-3.52 west of the Folkestone Sperrlude the other 6 mines |. barrier 36b. 

March back in the night of the 16th to the 17th undisturbed across the net area. 

In his report, the commander of "UC 5" emphasizes that he considers the straight route 
from the Ruytingen Bank through the middle of Dover Strait to Colbart Grund to be the most 
favorable, as there is only one security line to break through, which one can cross at night water 
can easily escape.“ 
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The Barrier 36a at Dungeness has had its result, Barrier 36b is on 19.9. the Swedish 
steamer "Tord", 1313 tons, and on 4.10. the English steamer "Enfield", 2124 tons, run aground; 
but both could still be beached; on 10.10. the English steamer "Newcastle", 3403 tons, sank on 
the barrier. 


"UC 3", Kaptlt. Weisbach, September 15-17. 

Laying mines off Boulogne. 

At night 15./16. over water along the French coast. Some torpedo boats and dimmed 
guards can be dodged without diving. At Gris Nez, farther from land, his obstacle. Since it is 
constantly hazy, the commander doubts whether he will find the entrance to Boulogne in time 
and therefore decides not to lay the mines close to Boulogne, but near a lightship lying south of 
the Colbart Grund and as designation of a 2nd blocking gap of the supposed Colbart net. 
Dropped 12 mines | on the morning of the 16th at 6:37-6:48 a.m. south-east of this lightship. 
Barrier 37. 

When running | for distances, "UC 3" went over the spot where the imaginary net should 
have been, but without noticing anything. Lying on the bottom, they waited for the stream to 
capsize until the evening of the 16th, and then surfaced and crossed the Dover Strait across the 
net area with the East Stream. 

The success of barrier 37, which was placed outside the shipping lane, has not been 
ascertained. 


"UC 3", 24-26. 9. 

Mine-laying off Boulogne and at the Varne Bank lightship. 

At night from 24. to 25.9. midway between Dover and Calais over water through the net 
area to the Varne Bank. 

25.9. 3:43-3:48 am NW of Varne Bank lightship f 6 mines laid. Barrier 40a. 

Then headed for Boulogne and on the evening of the 25th between 10:08 and 10:12 
o'clock 6 mines were thrown f¢ west of the harbor entrance. Barrier 40b. 

This time, 3 dimmed steamers, accompanied by destroyers, were found in the Net area on 
a course from Dover to Calais, from which it was concluded that the so-called Net area was no 
longer avoided by enemy shipping, but rather was used for the transport connection between 
Dover and Calais.”“* 
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Lock 40 a and 40 b without result. 


In 3 months, the 7 mine boats of the Flanders U-Flotilla made 42 journeys, almost every 
one of which deserves to be rated as a special kind of seamanship. They have been all the more 
successful, not the more daring they appear, but the easier it was to hit a spot where the enemy's 
minesweeping service had not yet reached the post. Conversely, the different results allow 
conclusions to be drawn about the quantity and skill of the minesweeper forces deployed by the 
opposing side. The few communications from the Ministry of the Navy in Paris, reproduced as 
excerpts, allow an insight in vigilant minesweeping operations off Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne. 

As far as can be ascertained by the most thorough research, 17 enemy and 6 neutral 
merchant ships sank on the submarine mines during this period, also 16 English trawlers, 15 of 
which were in the service of the Admiralty for guard or mine clearance purposes, and 2 English 
torpedo boats. 5 enemy merchant ships and 2 English destroyers ran onto the mines but did not 
sink, instead they were salvaged. 

In addition to these predictable and open mine successes, the invisible effect of the UC 
boats is that since their appearance the vital Thames shipping has suffered continuous disruption, 
the enemy defenses on the threatened sea routes have been held in suspense to an increased 
extent and that the enemy's claims to the seafaring personnel and the ship's material for watch 
and minesweeping service, which somehow had to be withdrawn from other war purposes of the 
navy. 

One of the 7 UC boats was lost, not to enemy action. 

Finally, the 6 trips of "UC 3" and "UC 5" through the Dover Strait had a significant 
strategic impact, which joined the operations of "UB 6", "UB 2", "UB 10" and "UB 5" from the 
end of June to the beginning of July as planned. The area considered unsafe was crossed 10 times 
without any accident; In one case, when "UC 3" got caught in an alert network, a dangerous 
situation had undoubtedly arisen, which, however, passed without damage, since no explosive 
weapons were used by the enemy guards.*” 


Sketch #10 ; = ; . ees 
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Enemy nets in the Dover Strait 1915. 
(According to official English information that became known after the war.) 
Courses of "U 31" and "U 33" end of March and beginning of April 1915. 
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What was new was the unexpected discovery that the middle of the indicator net area between 
Dover and Calais, which had long been forbiddingly ringed by English buoys and hitherto 
carefully avoided, was entirely free, so that this route henceforth became the least difficult and 
shortest the usual one. 

If one surveys the course of the individual marches of the B- and C-boats through the 
Dover Strait and the final success they achieved, and if one considers the report of the 
commander of "U 32" about his network experience of April 6th, the following came to the 
conclusion that "Further passage of the Strait Dover-Calais is to be regarded as tantamount to the 
full deployment of the submarine each time", the comparative judgment can only agree with the 
Commander of the Flanders U-Flotilla, who maintained that that the experience of individual U- 
boats, even if they were as serious as that of "U 32", should not be decisive for the decision to 
give up the strategic advantage of the route through the Dover Strait for U-boat warfare. 

After the reconnaissance activities of the Flanders boats had brought the Dover question 
to a close, which was raised in April 1915, it now seems appropriate, as a test of the correctness 
of the picture obtained under wartime conditions, to include the information obtained after the 
war by the English Admiralty about the actual English measures to combat the German U-boats 
in the Dover Strait have been taken. 

The first and main means of defense against U-boats entering the English Channel 
through the Strait of Dover were so-called indicator (indicator-) nets, medium-heavy, wide- 
meshed steel nets, in which the boat was intended to be entangled under water Boat would then 
be towed to spot the trail on the surface by special flared buoys so that ramming or explosives 
could complete the destruction. On February 7, the Admiralty approved proposals for the defense 
of the Dover Strait, and by mid-February nets covering a total of 16 nautical miles were in 
operation: some anchored, some designed for drifting, some towed by trawlers. Sketch No. 10 
shows, according to official information from the English Admiralty, the area surrounded by 
buoys, which was closed to shipping.”*’ 
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As a success of this network, the enemy guards recorded the destruction of "U 8" on 
March 4th. Later, on April 6, it was observed how 2 parts of the net, which the trawler 
"Hyacinth" was guarding or towing, were swept away by a submarine, whose periscope could be 
noticed at times. 

But the nets were repeatedly driven away by storms and the strong current in the Dover 
Strait, and although tireless efforts were initially made to replenish them, it proved that this type 
of defense could not withstand the forces of nature. 

On March Ist the Admiralty in London pronounced the approval of another plan for the 
Dover defense, the plan of supplementing the signaling system by a solid, strong, raft- and 
heavy-buoyed submarine net across the fairway from Folkestone to Gris Nez. However, before 
laying began, the requirement of the Dardanelles Company surfaced in March, and the net 
material already prepared for the Dover Strait was mostly shipped to the Mediterranean, leaving 
inadequate means for the generously designed Folkestone barrier. Nevertheless, anchoring of the 
steel nets began on a modest scale on the English coast side in April. Merchant steamers, 
ignorant of the process, again destroyed parts of it. How much could then be renewed and what 
was actually on display between April and September 1915 could not be determined exactly by 
the investigations in London and Paris. The work only started again in October with larger funds. 

Only the designation of the barrier gaps at Folkestone and Gris Nez intended for 
merchant shipping in the form of large fairway buoys and lightships were already in place and 
remained there. They feigned what was not there, the stream of merchant ships was forced 
through these gaps, and the English blockade took advantage of it. This measure, which soon 
became known all over the world, and intercepted English radio messages mentioning the gaps 
in the barriers, spread the rumor about the submarine network and its enormous extent. 
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It must also have been the relevant buoys reported by "UB 2", "UB 6" and "UC 5". Since 
the U-boat commanders had really had in mind a barrier gap at Gris Nez and also at Folkestone, 
they could hardly doubt at first that there was a corresponding blocking system. However, the 
journeys of the C-boats taught us something better: that at that time there were actually no 
obstacles in the way. It is also certain that "U 33" and "U 32" at the end of March and beginning 
of April were not dealing with a fixed network at Gris Nez, but that they came into contact with 
English signaling nets in the net area described. The courses of the two boats are entered in 
Sketch No. 10, but the places where they came to the nets could not be reliably determined 
because of the uncertain | navigation of the U-boats in the river according to their route maps. 

As for the English information about the relatively short existence of the notification nets, 
this information also only confirms the correctness of the reports from the Flanders C-boats in 
August and September. In April everything had been done on the enemy side to hold the net 
defense, as had been firmly planned by the Dover command. After the weather and electricity 
had proved their superiority, there was not much left of the warning nets in August and probably 
much earlier than the deterrent appearance of danger.*” 
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15. The continuation of the trade war with the U-boats 
of the High Seas Fleet in August and September in the North Sea, 


the adjoining Nordic waters and on the English east coast. 
Map 7 and 8. 


Due to the departure of the 5 submarines to the Mediterranean, due to the withdrawal of 
"U 9" and "U 10" from the North Sea front to the Baltic Sea on July 7 and the number of U-boats 
in the High Seas Fleet had meanwhile been considerably reduced due to the losses suffered. In 
addition to the 8 boats that remained in the war zone, "U 30" was also out for a long time due to 
a serious accident in which almost the entire crew lost their lives. 

On June 22, before leaving for an operation, a wartime pressure test of "U 30" took place 
on the Ems. A fatal material failure occurred at a depth of 30m, a pipeline under the full pressure 
of the water depth burst and the control center immediately flooded with water, so that it was not 
possible to bring the boat to the surface to rescue the crew. Only the three people in the tower at 
their diving stations, the commander Kapitaénleutnant v. Rosenberg, submarine helmsman Bittner 
and submarine seaman Shienemann were able to leave the boat lying on the bottom by opening 
the tower hatch. However, despite the efforts immediately swept in with all forces, it was not 
possible to rescue the rest of the trapped crew. The depth of the water and the current frustrated 
all efforts. 

Therefore the boat itself was not lifted until August 27th. The repair work to restore 
readiness for war lasted until April 1916. 

On August 1, 1915, the High Seas Fleet only had 13 submarines available for use in the 
war zone around England.*”° 
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At the end of July, the Commander of the U-boats gave orders to "U 22" and "U 25" to 
attack the war material transports going from England to Arkhangelsk and to push forward on 
the Norwegian coast to Vest Fjord, then further to the shipping lanes Vest Fjord—St. Kilda and 
Iceland—Northern Cape. 


"U 22", Kaptlt. Hoppe, 3.-19. 8th. 


3.8. Exited from the Ems. 

7. Arrived in front of Vest Fjord in the evening. 

8. A large English auxiliary cruiser in sight in the morning; first his opportunity to attack 
because the distance is too great. In the afternoon of the same day, the same auxiliary cruiser is 
observed stopping a steamer, also hoisting the English war flag. In the evening there is an 
opportunity to shoot. torpedo hit. The ship sinks after 7 minutes. English auxiliary cruiser 
"India", 7940 tons (chart 7, inset A). 

9. Another English auxiliary cruiser in sight but not within gun range. Since the ship 
traffic observed on the two days in front of Vest Fjord was extremely low and the commander of 
"U 22" assumed that sinking the auxiliary cruiser would help to make the area even more 
deserted, he decided to head for the Iceland-North Cape line. On this course and on the way back 
the following day eastwards to the Norwegian coast north of Vest Fjord not a cloud of smoke far 
and wide. It was not until the 12th that a steamer was encountered that ignored the signal and the 
U-boat's warning shot, could only be stopped by two shell hits, and this behavior alone proved 
that it was an Englishman. It was the English steamer "Grodno", 1955 tons, on the way from 
Archangel to London; sunk by torpedo shot. 

Otherwise no target was found during the entire stay in the northern Norwegian waters. 

15. March back started. 

19th entered the Ems. 


"U 25", Kaptlt. Wiinsche, 5-21 8th. 
5.8. leave the Ems. 


On the 6th and 7th, on the march north, they pushed into the Skagerrak, since English 
warships had been reported there shortly before.” 
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Warships are not encountered; but on the 6th the Swedish steamer "May", 913 tons, is stopped, 
pit wood to England, sunk by shells (1), and on the 7th the Norwegian sailor "Norman", /060 
tons, also pit wood to England, destroyed by burning and Gunfire (1). 

9th in the morning after dark on the march off Stavanger t torpedo miss on unknown 
steamer; in the afternoon Norwegian steamer "Eden", 1304 tons, stopped, had part of the cargo 
thrown overboard as contraband to Russia. 

10. Norwegian steamer "Aura", 396 tons, stopped, timber to England, with gun sunk (1). 

11. Norwegian post and passenger steamer "/ris", 1200 tons, stopped, had Russian parcel 
post thrown overboard. 

14. After 2 days unsuccessful stay on the Norwegian coast north of Nord Fjord, began the 
long march to cross the Arkhangelsk-St Kilda and Arkhangelsk-Vest Fjord-Peterhead lines. On 
this way on the 14th Norwegian steamer "Albis", 1381 tons, with pit wood to England, after 
investigation with shells sunk (1). 

Otherwise, the south, which lasted until the 16th, was unsuccessful in the vast sea area 
that was off the beaten track. Only a single Norwegian steamer had come into sight, which had 
been inspected, found to be in order, and discharged. The commander of "U 25" was therefore 
able to regard his job as completed and, according to his own plan, went over to the trade war on 
the Norwegian coast and in the North Sea. 

17. Norwegian steamer "Mineral", 649 tons, stopped off Bergen, cargo of iron to England, 
sunk with shells (1). Then the Norwegian port and passenger steamer "Haakon VII" stopped and 
had part of the cargo thrown overboard because it was a contraband. 

18. gone further south. 

19. Norwegian steamer "Bras", 1851 tons, pit wood to England, sunk with shells (1). 

“U25” arrived in Wilhelmshaven on the 21st. Shortly before entering the German Bight, 
the boat suffered serious engine damage; The crankshaft of both oil machines was broken, so that 
"U 25" was just able to reach the shipyard under its own power. 


1) Confirmed by prize court.” 
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The incident illustrates how necessary it was always to let the technical readiness of the 
submarines have a say in determining their field of activity. 

"U 25" was withdrawn from the front after this operation and then only used for training 
purposes in the Baltic Sea. 


"U 17"," Kaptlt. Walther, 5-18. Aug. 


The task for "U 17" was initially to serve the auxiliary cruiser "Meteor" on its march to 
the Moray Firth for reconnaissance purposes (1); then take up a waiting position on the Scottish 
east coast against enemy war and merchant ships. 

On August 8th, after leaving the "Meteor", before the Moray Firth, the English steamer 
"Glenravel", 1092 tons, sunk by opening the valves and blasting. Then Swedish steamer 
"Malmland", 3779 tons, stopped. The ship was on its way from Narwik to Rotterdam with iron 
magnets as cargo, but had been stopped en route by an English auxiliary cruiser and had been 
instructed to call at Kirkwall, the port of inquiry for the English blockade system on the Orkneys. 
An English prize-detachment was not on board. The U-boat commander considered that an iron 
load shipped to the closely guarded Holland would certainly not get out of the English 
investigation to get back into neutral possession. Since an English destroyer was also 
approaching and there was no chance of being taken to a German port, the "Malmland" was sunk 
by a torpedo launch after the crew had disembarked (2). 

10.8. stopped in front of the Firth of Forth English trawler "Utopia", 155 tons, sunk by 
gunfire. 

On the 11th at dawn, before the Firth of Forth, a trawler is sighted, with a submarine 
close by: so probably a submarine trap. After the enemy U-boat submerged, "U 17", taking 
careful care, tried to stop the steamer by warning shot. Suspiciously awkwardly, he begins to 
lower his dinghy into the water. The periscope of the English submarine comes out in the 
immediate vicinity of "U 17". Now Kapitaénleutnant Walther had the trawler fired upon, which 
hurriedly swept his boat back in and returned fire. 


1) See "The War at Sea, North Sea", Volume 4. 
2) Damages have been paid.”** 
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At this moment, however, an armed enemy yacht comes to the rescue of the submarine trap. "U 
17" smashes the trawler with a grenade hit and then avoids the hopeless battle by diving. 

On the 13th off Peterhead the English trawler "Seaking" is stopped. While the 
submarine's demolition squad is already on board the English ship, 2 English light cruisers with 
escort vessels come into view. "U 17" takes his people back on board and dives to attack. 
However, the cruisers turn away; The periscope of "U 17" was probably discovered in the flat 
sea. 

14. English trawler "Gloria", 130 tons, sunk by blasting and shelling. 

15. A large steamer, mistaken for English auxiliary cruisers, is temporarily in sight. 
Didn't get a shot. 

On the afternoon of the 15th the following incident took place: "U 17" tried to stop the 
Swedish steamer "Gétaland", 3538 tons, with a signal and a warning shot. The U-boat 
commander reports further: "Drived up to about 3000 m. After stopping briefly, the steamer 
starts up again and turns towards "U 17" as if trying to ram. Dodged with extreme force, fired 2 
more warning shots in front of the bow and again signaled to stop. The steamer is manning a 
boat, but starts the engine again and turns again towards “U 17”. Dodged again and fired another 
warning shot. Steamer stops but keeps boat alongside. Start again and turn towards “U 17”. 3 
shots fired at the steamer. The steamer stops and the boat casts off. I consider the behavior of the 
steamer to be tantamount to armed resistance and decide to capture the steamer so that witnesses 
can later establish the facts without any doubt.” 

The steamer "Gotaland" is then salvaged by a prize-detachment led by ObIlt. z. S. Metz 
brought to List as a prize (1). 

On the 15th still Danish sailor "Marie", 168 tons, destroyed by burning, pit wood to 
England (2); on the 16th Norwegian steamer "Romulus", 819 tons, with the same cargo and 
purpose, sunk by blasting and torpedo shot (2). 


1) Since the intention of a ramming attempt could not be proven before the prize court, 
the ship and cargo were released, but claims for damages were rejected. 
2) Confirmed by prize court.“ 
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The prize squad of "U I7" on the steamer "Gotaland" held on 16.8. on the way to List 
under the German war flag the Norwegian steamer "Jello", 1218 tons. Cargo was pit wood to 
England; Ship was sunk by opening valves and setting fire to it (1). 

“U 17” itself arrived in Heligoland on the 18th. 

With this, “U 17” ended its war voyage in the North Sea. The boat was then assigned to 
the Baltic Warfare. 


The loss of ''U 6", Oblt. z. S. Lepsius, on 15.9. 


On 9.9. "U 6" left Heligoland with the task of looking for opportunities to attack warships 
in the North Sea between Norway and Scotland and to wage a trade war. As was soon announced 
by the English Admiralty, the boat was destroyed by torpedo fire by the English submarine "E 
16" on this voyage. From the later report of the surviving watch officer, Oblt. z. S. Beyer is 
informed about the part of the undertaking that was carried out from September 9th to 15th. and 
the following about the end of "U 6": 

On September 10th and 11th the Norwegian sailors "Presto", 206 tons, and "Wansbeck", 
462 tons, both with pit wood to England, were sunk by burning. On the 11th, the crews of the 
sailing ships were handed over to the Norwegian steamer "Randulf Hansen", 1287 tons, which 
then led by Lt. z. S. Miiller from "U 6" was brought to List as a prize because the cargo had 
appeared suspicious (2). 

On the 12th off Kristiansand, the Norwegian motor ship "Bien", 120 tons, with a load of 
wood bound for England, was sunk by explosives and shellfire. September 14th brought an 
encounter with the "U 20", which was on its return voyage. On the afternoon of the 15th, far after 
sighting of the island of Udsire, the course was changed near wide. Only a few minutes after the 
commander and the helmsman, who had been in the tower for this purpose, went down into the 
submarine, the officer on watch, Obit. z. S. Beyer, Suddenly a periscope on the port side at a 
distance of 150 m, whereupon the barrage of 2 torpedoes fired in quick succession became 
visible. 


1) Confirmed by prize court. 
2) According to the prize court judgment, ship and cargo were subject to confiscation.” 
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Immediately an attempt was made to turn hard, the first enemy torpedo missed the front, the 
second hit just in front of the turret. "U 6" sank immediately. Only the 5 people on the tower 
survived and were fished out by the English submarine. 

The smoke from the petroleum engines of "U 6", as the English submarine commander 
told Oblt. Beyer, had alerted the enemy submarine and made it easier for him to fire the torpedo. 


"U 16", Obit. z. S. Hillebrand, 19. 9.-2. 10 


19.9. departed from Heligoland to attack warships and trade war between Skagerrak and 
Scotland. 

20. Danish steamer "Thorwaldsen", 1220 tons, with pit wood to England sunk by 
explosive cartridges, gunfire and torpedo hit (1); handed over the ship's crew to a Swedish 
steamer. 

22. After a fruitless stop at Lindesnes, headed for a position between Skagerrak and the 
Firth of Forth, stayed there until 28 September. 

26. Danish sailor "Ellen Benzon", 197 tons, wood to England, destroyed by burning (1). 
Otherwise steamers and sailors with neutral badges stopped several times, found in order, 
released; but his further sinking result. 

28-30 again at the western exit of the Skagerrak. There on the 29th and 30th Norwegian 
sailor "Actie", 563 tons, Norwegian sailor "Flora", 184 tons, and Norwegian lighter "Florida", 
558 tons, all with pit wood to England, sunk by fire (1). The boat with the hunt of the former was 
towed to the Norwegian coast, the boat of the second near a Danish sailor. 

1. 10. March back. rom the Swedish Braque “Jonstorp”, which had been stopped and 
dismissed as unsuspecting, the submarine sailor Vé/ker was taken on board "U 16". He was a war 
pilot on "U 12" when the boat was destroyed off the Firth of Forth on March 10th. He had 
managed to escape from English captivity and to get a job in Hull on that Swedish Braque. A 
strange coincidence brought him back to a submarine of his own half-flotilla. 


1) Confirmed by prize court.”°° 
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On the way back on October Ist. "U 16" brought in the Swedish steamer "Pallas", 838 
tons, because of contraband cargo. 

2.10. in Heligoland. 

Now the end of his North Sea activities had also come for "U 16". The boat was 
transferred to the U-boat school in Kiel for training purposes. 

The last of the now obsolete petrol engine submarines was thus withdrawn from the 
North Sea Theater of war.””’ 
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16. The last trade war operations on the west coast 


of England from the end of July to the end of September. 
Map 6-8. 


"U 28"," Kaptlt. Frhr. v. Forstner, July 24-11. Aug. 


24.7. departed from the Ems. 

25. Stopped several merchant ships flying the Scandinavian flag in the North Sea, 
checked their papers and released them. 

26. in a wide arc to avoid the guard, rounded the Shetlands. 

28. English auxiliary cruiser sighted off the southern tip of the Hebrides, but did not get 
within range when approaching under water. 

30. South of Ireland sought to stop steamer by signal and warning shot. Ship tries to 
escape in the manner of many English steamers, stopping only after a shell has wreaked havoc 
on board. Losses during the hunt are the responsibility of the ship's command, although military 
respect cannot be denied to their conduct. English steamer "Iberian", 5223 tons, sunk by a 
torpedo hit after the boats were set down. 

31. Examined a Spanish-flagged steamer, dismissed. Then a small steamer without a flag, 
first by signal, then by shot asked to stop in front of the bow. This responds by turning hard 
towards "U 28" to ram it. Steamer comes under fire at a fairly close range now. 2 shots, 2 hits, 
ship starts to burn, then stops and launches boats, after which it is sunk with grenades. English 
steamer "Turguoise", 486 tons. On the evening of the 31st, the English steamer "Nugget", 405 
tons, was stopped according to the prize order and sunk with a gun. 

During the following night march across the west exit of the English Channel to Ouessant, 
the course of several large steamers is crossed. In the bright moonlit night, the commander 
thought, ¢ attacks would have been promising. Since the nationality was doubtful, however, 
attacks were refrained from in the sense of the received orders. 

1.8. The English steamers "Clintonia", 3830 tons, "Benvorlich", 3381 tons, and "Ranza", 
2320 tons, stopped by prize order and sunk by a torpedo shot each.” 
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While the latter had obeyed the U-boat's signal, the other two had made the usual attempt to 
escape, so that the gun had to be used. On the evening of August Ist Belgian steamer 
"Koophandel", 1736 tons, sunk after stopping with shells; a torpedo fired as a coup de grace had 
missed through a curve. 

Since hostile counteraction was soon to be expected after the 4 ship sinkings on one day 
at the busy approach point of Atlantic shipping and "U 28" had suffered heavy losses of 
lubricating oil due to engine damage, the commander decided to return to the south coast of 
Ireland in the direction of the later return journey. 

2. English steamer "Portia", 494 tons, stopped, sunk with shells. 

3. examined an American sailor, dismissed; then English steamer "Costello", 1591 tons, 
sunk by shells according to prize rules. Couldn't get close to an English armored cruiser that was 
making high speed. 

4. English steamer "Midland Queen", 1993 tons, stopped, sunk by gun. Have the wooden 
deck cargo — for England — thrown overboard by the Norwegian steamer “Tyr’’. 

Then march back west around Ireland, north around the Shetlands. Meanwhile his 
sinkings; only a few ships with neutral flags were examined and released as non-suspicious. 

On 10.8. near Horn's reef, "U 28" encountered a Swedish sailor who had on board the 
hunt for the German auxiliary cruiser "Meteor", which had just been sunk. The U-boat took the 
sailor in tow and brought him to the Lister Deep. 

On the 11th "U 28" arrived in Wilhelmshaven. 

Result of the operation: 10 enemy steamers sunk, all of them according to the price law. 


The destruction of ''U 27", Kaptlt. Wegener, and its crew by the English auxiliary 
cruiser ''Baralong" on August 19, 1915. 


"U 27", Kaptlt. Wegener, set sail from the Ems on August 4th for his intended 
undertaking. In accordance with orders, the boat made its way around Scotland to the west coast 


of England to wage trade wars south of Ireland and at the west exit of the English Channel. 


1) See "The North Sea War", Volume 4, p. 260.7" 
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In the Irish Sea "U 27" had on 13.8. in the evening an encounter with “U38” (1). From the 
overview of foreign merchant ship losses it can also be seen that "U 27" on 18.8. stopped and 
sunk with guns about halfway between the Isles of Scilly and the southern tip of Ireland the 
English steamers “Gladiator“, 3359 tons, and “Ben Vrackie“, 3908 tons, and the Norwegian 
steamers “Magda‘, 1063 tons, and “Sverresborg “, 1144 tons, with contraband to France. 

On the following day, August 19, "U 27" stopped the English steamer "Nicosian" , 6369 
tons. The crew had already left the ship in boats and the submarine was about to sink the steamer 
into the waterline by shelling when a steamer with an American flag and American insignia on 
the hull came up. He must have seemed harmless to Kaptlt. Wegener, he let him approach him. 
But when the distance was only a few hundred meters, the steamer opened up a devastating fire 
on the submarine from previously concealed guns. It was a representative of that particular breed 
of English auxiliary cruiser, the Q-ship "Baralong". 

"U 27" sank in a very short time. However, the Englishman had not yet completed his 
deed. After the submarine had disappeared from the surface of the water, the crew of the 
"Baralong" grabbed rifles and pistols and began shooting at the few remaining "U 27" in the 
water with handguns. Some, including Kaptit. Wegener, managed to shelter on the steamer 
Nicosian, which was still afloat. But that didn't last long either. They were tracked down there by 
the pursuers, who prepared the fate of their comrades shot in the water for the defenseless, so 
that not one of the entire submarine crew should escape. 

Admittedly, the "Nicosian", for understandable reasons, imposed strict silence on the 
people about what they had witnessed; but such things could not remain secret. As early as the 
end of August, newspapers published reports from eyewitnesses to the destruction of "U 27", and 
if at first the outrage was considered unbelievable, notorious interrogations of some Americans 
who had belonged to the "Nicosian" crew soon became available. 


2) See page 56°" 
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The German government used these certified testimonies as a neutral, unbiased document to try 
to get the English government to avenge the "Baralong" crime. The first relevant German note of 
November 28, 2015 contains a description of the events as they happened after the testimonies of 
the American witnesses were put together. 

The wording of the relevant part of the German note is as follows: 


"According to the unanimous statements of the American witnesses, the incident 
happened as follows: 

“In August 1915, the British steamer “Nicosian”, which had about 350 mules on board 
for war purposes, i.e. was loaded with contraband, was en route from New Orleans to 
Avonmouth; the Witnesses were taken along as mule attendants and overseers. On August 19, 
the steamer was stopped and fired upon by a German submarine about 70 nm south of 
Queenstown (Ireland) after the entire crew, including the witnesses, had left the ship on the 
lifeboats. 

"When the witnesses on the lifeboats were out of the line of fire of the submarine, a 
steamer approached the scene which "had been noticed by the witnesses Garrett, Hightower, 
Clark and Curran from the Nicosian, and turned out later identified as the British "Auxiliary 
Cruiser Baralong". As this "steamer" approached, all witnesses clearly saw that she bore the 
American flag at the stern and that large plaques with the American flag painted on them were 
affixed to her sides. Since the steamer wore the insignia of a neutral state and had set signals 
which, according to seafaring people from the crew of the Nicosian, meant that she would 
provide help if required, and her appearance gave no indication of her warlike character, the 
crew in the lifeboats indicated that he would only deal with "their rescue." 

"While the submarine was shelling the port side of the “Nicosian” at close range, the 
alien steamer came up behind her and passed her starboard side. When he was a little over the 
bow of the “Nicosian”, the submarine was fired on from its side, as all witnesses except Garrett 
state, first with handguns and immediately thereafter with guns hitherto covered by protective 
walls were and only became visible after they had been removed. The witness Curran also 
testified that the American flag flying at the stern of the foreign ship was only brought down 
after the gunfire.”°! 
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"He repeated this testimony in the attached hearing recorded before public notary Robert 
Schwarz in New York on October 21, 1915.” 

"When the submarine, which had been hit by several shots, began to sink, the commander 
and a number of sailors jumped overboard, the sailors having previously removed their clothing. 
Some of them - the number given by the witnesses Garrett and Curran as five - managed to save 
themselves on board the “Nicosian”, while the rest held on to the lines that were lowered into the 
water from the Nicosian's lowered lifeboats. Some of the people hanging from the lines were 
killed by gunfire from the “Baralong” and some by gunfire from the crew, while the witnesses 
climbed out of the lifeboats on board the “Baralong” or were already on deck. The witness 
Curran testifies in particular that the commander of the foreign steamer ordered his people to 
form a line at the railing and to shoot at the helpless German sailors in the water.” 

"Then the commander of the “Baralong” approached the “Nicosian” broadside, had her 
moored and then ordered some of his men to go over to the “Nicosian” and look for the German 
sailors whom had saved themselves on it. The witnesses Palen and Curran found that the 
commandant had expressly ordered "no prisoners to be taken." In fact, four German sailors were 
found and murdered in the engine room and in the waves on the “Nicosian.” 

"The commander of the German submarine, as the witnesses agreed, managed to escape 
to the bow of the “Nicosian”. He jumped into the water and swam around the bow of the ship 
towards the “Baralong”. The English seamen on board the “Nicosian” shot him at once, though 
he was visible to all raising his hands in surrender, and continued firing even after a shot 
appeared to have struck him in the mouth. Finally, a shot in the neck killed him.” 

“Temporarily, all witnesses on board the ““Nicosian” were ordered back. There the 
witnesses Palen and Cosby each saw a body of a German sailor, while the witness Curran, who 
remained on board with the crews urgently needed to salvage the steamer, saw all four bodies 
that were thrown overboard in the afternoon.” 
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“The commander of the “Baralong” had the “Nicosian” towed a few miles to Avonmouth 
and then brought back the crew who had remained with him on board the Nicosian; at the same 
time he sent a letter to the Captain of the “Nicosian”, in which he asked him to impress on his 
crew, especially the Americans among them, not to say anything about the matter either on their 
arrival in Liverpool or on their return to America.” 


In the course of months, the German Baralong Note of November 28 was followed by a 
series of replies and replies which led to nothing, which are only to be taken as a sign of the 
exasperation in which the warring governments were because of the submarine war stood against 
each other. But even at this point it should not be missing to point out that it was not the 
submarine war that was the first reason that expanded the conduct of the war from the controlled 
struggle of the armed forces of the countries to a fight against the unarmed of the enemy people - 
but the English Blockade. 

What anger and hatred was kindled by the Baralong act among those who sailed on the 
German U-boats and far beyond should not be reawakened by words of passion, may they be a 
thing of the past. Just a word should be said about the content and form of the replies which the 
English government chose in response to the German ideas. The English government contrasted 
the actions of the auxiliary cruiser "Baralong" with the fact that German sailors had died again in 
August when two English steamers were sunk (1), as well as when the English submarine, which 
got stuck in Danish waters, was fired upon "E 13" by the German torpedo boat "G 132" (2); that 
one cruelty stood against three others, and that not only the English, but also the Germans, who 
were to be measured with the same standard, had to be judged. 

Are these really the same deeds? German U-boat commanders sink enemy merchant 
ships on higher, well-founded orders under international law, for which they are not responsible 
as soldiers. 


1) Sinking of the "Arabic" by "U 24" on August 19. (p. 260) and the "Ruel" by "U 38" on 
21.8. (p. 258). 

2) See on this “Der Ostseekrieg”, Volume 2, pp. 311-312, and “Marine-Rundschau” from 
October 1931, pp. 459/462.7°° 
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Unintentionally, inevitably, the lives of many non-combatants who could have avoided the war 
zone fall victim to the acts of war. A German torpedo boat commander seizes the opportunity, as 
English cruiser commanders have done on more than one occasion before him (1), to 
incapacitate by gunfire an enemy submarine found disabled in foreign territorial waters. Here, 
too, losses under the English crew, but again not through the German officer's intention to kill 
people, but to disable the enemy warship, on which the crew held out until the end. 

And from the other side, after a German U-boat is sunk, the swimming and the already 
recovered survivors, shipwrecked, are deliberately killed in cold blood, head for head, aimed 
with rifle and pistol. 

Is this actually the same? A later time will judge about it. 


"U 38", Kaptit. Max Valentiner, 4-28. Aug. 
The pinnacle of all U-boat operations in the war zone. 


4.8. departed from Helgoland to the trade war on the English west coast. In addition, "U 
38" had the secondary task of being in the Irish Sea at Great Ormes Head between August 14th 
and 16th to collect 3 POW officers at a certain point, with whom there had been communications 
and who wanted to do it in those days to escape from their prison camp near the sea, await and 
take them on board. 

5. in the North Sea Norwegian sailor, "Vanadis", 484 tons, and Danish "Hans Emil", 106 
tons, both pit wood to England, after being stopped by burning and shells sunk (2). 

6. off the Shetlands, the English trawlers "Westminster", 252 tons, and "Ocean Queen", 
185 tons, stopped and sunk by explosives and shells. 


1) The German auxiliary cruiser "Kaiser Wilhelm der Grofe" was on August 26, 1914, 
lying at anchor in Spanish territorial waters, fired upon by the English cruiser "Highflyer" to the 
point of being unable to fight, naturally without regard to German casualties, also on March 14, 
1915 the cruiser "Dresden" in Chilean territorial waters by the English cruisers "Kent", 
"Glasgow" and "Orama", 

2) Confirmed by prize court." 
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7. West of the Hebrides English cruiser, too far away, in sight. 

8th and 9th march west of Ireland. 

9. English trawler "Thrush", 264 tons, stopped by warning shot, sunk by opening bottom 
valve and grenades. 

10. two English light cruisers sighted; in the | approach does not get close to the shot. 
March continued into St George's Canal. 

11. English steamer "Dakwood", 4279 tons, sunk by prize order with 19 shells. Across 
the straits of the St. George Canal, 50 trawlers lay at anchor or in front of nets at intervals of 500 
m. and apparently also exercised security service. In between an armed steam yacht. "U 38" was 
able to cross the spot under water without hindrance. 

13. Met "U 27" at an agreed point in the Irish Sea in the evening after dark. It was agreed 
by acclamation that "U 38" would carry out the aforementioned special task at Great Ormes 
Head; “U 27” continued on its way to the trade war while ”U 38” headed for the North Wales 
coast west and south of the sharp corner of Great Ormes Head. In the nights 14./15. and 15./16. 
"U 38" waited close to shore. On the evening of the 16th, the rising sea made it impossible to 
repeat the attempt. The meeting did not take place. As later became known, the 3 POW officers 
had been on hand, but an obscuring ledge had lay between them and "U 38", which was waiting 
just a short distance behind (1). 

On the 17th, "U 38" steered south again into the St. George Canal and in the course of 
that day, in calm seas and with a little lack of visibility in the middle of the shipping route, while 
continuing to swept above water, sank the following 10 merchant ships: the English steamers 
"Paros", 3596 tons, "Kirtby", 3034 tons, "Maggie", 269 tons, "Thornfield" 488 tons, "Glenby", 
2196 tons, "The Queen", 557 tons, and "Bonney" 2702 tons, the English trawlers "Repeat", 107 
tons, and "George Baker", 91 tons, as well as the Spanish steamer "Isidoro", 2044 tons, with iron 
ore to England (2). With the exception of the steamers "Paros" and "Kirkby", which had been 
sunk by a torpedo shot each, all ships were destroyed by gunfire after leaving. 


1) The details are presented in the “Marine-Rundschau” from August 1929, p. 371/375. 
2) Confirmed by prize court.” 


Page 257 “U 38” — August 4th to 28th 


The commander of "U 38" reports: "The operations were facilitated by hazy weather and 
were essentially unhindered. The boat had to dive twice from a larger, armed yacht, and once 
from a destroyer. If possible, the ships were observed through the periscope at 10 m, then 
stopped by shooting in front of the bow and only approached when the crew had disembarked.” 
Ammunition consumption on the 17th: 2 torpedoes, 128 shells. 

Left for 18th St Georges Canal at night and headed for Bristol Canal. 

18. Commanded a steamer by signal and shot in the morning to stop and abandon ship. 
An armed yacht, which fired on the submarine and forced it to dive, prevented the sinking. 
Probably English steamer "City of Liverpool", 1110 tons. Tried to stop another steamer in the 
afternoon. When he returned the warning shot with cannon fire, "U 38" preferred to dodge and 
dive. Probably English armed steamer "Lady Wolseley", 1424 tons. 

19. near the Isles of Scilly the 3 English steamers "Restormel", 2118 tons, "Baron 
Erskine", 5585 tons, and "Samara", 3172 tons, sunk by prize order, the first two with a torpedo 
shot each, the latter with 14 shells . In one case an enemy guard yacht intervened with its cannon 
fire; however, she was evaded under water. 

20. West of Ouessant, the English steamers "Bittern", 1797 tons, and "Carterswell", 4308 
tons, as well as the English sailor "Martha Edmonds", 182 tons, were sunk by gunfire in the 
same way as before in rapid succession, as well as the Belgian Tanker "Dagestan", 2817 tons, by 
explosive shells. 

21. English steamer "Windsor", 6055 tons, with gun sunk on the approach course to the 
English Channel under permanently favorable weather conditions, and English steamer “Cober", 
3060 tons, with torpedo shot. Then shot a large English steamer, probably "San Melito", 10160 
tons, to stop it in front of the bow. Ship seeks to escape and only stops after being hit and after 
the submarine gets close. However, 3 additional armed trawlers force them to dive, whereupon 
the trawler escapes at high speed. The sinking of the English steamer "Westbury", 3097 tons, 
which was being pursued by "U 38", is also prevented by guards.°”° 
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On the evening of the 21st the English steamer "Ruel", 4029 tons, stopped and sunk by shells. 
Again, soon after, the pursuit of a new steamship that was in trouble had to be broken off by the 
intervention of guard steamers. 

22. On the way to the south coast of Ireland, the English steamer "Palmgrove", 3/00 tons, 
with gun" and "Diomed", 4672 tons, sunk with a torpedo trap. "Diomed" could only be stopped 
after 10 hits. 

Also sighted an English light cruiser on this course, did not approach. Taken in pursuit of 
a tanker steamer at dusk on the 22nd but gave up due to complete darkness. 

23. On the south coast of Ireland, the English steamer "Trafalgar", 4572 tons, tried to 
stop by warning shots, only stopped after an hour's firing and firing. Sunk by opening the bottom 
valves and 3 explosive cartridges, as well as the English tank steamer "Sivia", 5268 tons. 

Then march back. From 430 shells, on the Kaptlt. Valentiner had had his increased 
ammunition stock were still 20, of 12 explosive cartridges 2, only 1 of 7 torpedoes left, which the 
commander decided to save for a possible encounter with a valuable enemy warship on the way 
back. As usual, such an opportunity did not present itself; the way back went north around the 
Shetlands without incident. 

Arrived 29th in Heligoland. 


Total result: 

The operation had lasted 25 days, of which 4-5 days had been taken up by the special task 
at Great Ormes Head. Have been sunk, all in the attack on the surface according to the prize 
order: 

25 merchant ships, 22 of them enemy, 3 neutral with contraband, as well as 

5 English trawlers; among the 22 enemy merchant ships 21 English and 1 Belgian. 

The total tonnage of merchant ships sunk was 71,389 tons. 

Distance traveled around 4000 nm. Of 96 cbm of fuel oil, 80 had been used.”*” 


Page 259 “U 24” — 5, until 26.8. 


A complete exploitation of everything the outstanding submarine commander, 
Kapitanleutnant Max Valentiner, had as a weapon. A success that has never, even remotely, been 
achieved again in the U-boat trade war in the waters around England. 


"U 24", Kaptlt. Schneider, 5-26. 8th. 
The sinking of the English passenger liner "Arabic". 


5. Sailed from the Ems to the west coast of England. In the afternoon of the same day in 
the northern North Sea off Fair Island, the Norwegian steamer "Geiranger", 1081 tons, with a 
load of wood from Russia to England, was sunk by gunfire after investigation (1). Then march 
around the Shetlands. 

8. Stopped a Danish-flagged steamer, all right; on the 9th a motor ship with a Danish flag, 
the same. 

12. West of Ireland English steamer "Osprey", 310 tons, stopped, sunk with shells. 

13. 1 sailor with Danish flag, 1 steamer with Norwegian flag stopped, released as non- 
suspicious. On the evening of the 13th, while heading for the St. George Canal, the English 
steamer "Cairo", 1671 tons, passed Stopped signal and attempted to sink by gun after exiting. 
Fired a torpedo, which missed the target, due to high swells making the gun operation difficult. 
The steamer still sank. 

14. Steamer stopped by signal. Nearby guards, therefore torpedo shot, which does not hit. 
Since the guards open fire and the steamer is not worth a second torpedo because of its small size, 
the submarine runs off under water. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, in front of the southern entrance to the Irish Sea, '"U 24" 
met an English passenger steamer, which will be discussed later, and about the Kaptlt. Schneider 
noted in his war diary: 

"4:30 p.m. A large Royal Mail steamer comes into view, heading north. As a yacht 
approaches him, attempts are made to dodge over water. 


1) Confirmed by prize court.°*8 
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With every change of course, the yacht, which is still very far away, also changes course. When 
the yacht has arrived at the steamer, the steamer suddenly begins to shoot at 80 hm. short shots. 
Yacht turns towards “U24”. 5:20 p.m. gone deep.” 

"U 24" now went to fulfill a secondary task. A benzene factory on the west coast of 
England, which according to available information was to be regarded as important for the war 
effort and which was close to the water near Harrington, north of Whitehaven, was to be knocked 
out of operation by cannon fire. In the night 15./16. Harrington is headed for. At dawn on the 
16th, "U 24" fired 88 shells at the factory from 5:45 a.m. to 6:07. After a start explosion and 
general fire of the factory, its complete destruction is assumed, 

The “U 24” then steers back to the southern exit of the Irish Sea. On the 17th, "U 24" 
passes the area of the St. Georg Canal where "U 38" operates. The gunfire from "U 38" can be 
heard, but given the prevailing lack of vision, it is not possible to make out what it means. 

18. pursued a larger steamer first over water, then through; Guard forced to dive. Hence | 
attack but torpedo miss. Further following is not possible because the steamer disappears in the 
fog. On the evening of the 18th, a short expensive battle with an armed trawler, which is 
canceled by "U 24" as pointless. 

19. pursued a steamer on the south coast of Ireland that was trying to escape and could 
only be stopped by a shell hit. Crew leaves the ship in boats. English steamer "Dunsley", 4930 
tons, was shelled and later sank as a result. The following entries can be found in the diary of "U 
24" about the following event, which was to lead to serious political developments: 

"7.45 a.m., on August 19, steamer Dunsley left sinking because a larger steamer with 1 
funnel and 4 masts was approaching. Since I was shot at by a larger steamer on the 14th, I intend 
to attack the steamer under water.... The steamer turns to the spot where "Dunsley" is still 


floating. I therefore turn to the bow shot and fire at 11.30 a.m. the torpedo from the 2nd tube.” 


Page 261 “U 20” — 29.8. until 15.9. 


After 40 seconds a hit in the stern... the name of the steamer could not be made out, she was 
flying her flag, it seems to have been a 5000 ton cargo and passenger steamer." 

It was the 15,801 ton English passenger steamer "Arabic". 

On the afternoon of the 19th the English sailor “St. Olaf", 277 tons, sunk by gunfire and 
the English steamer "New York City", 2970 tons, the latter after a 1/2 hour pursuit and after 
receiving a shell hit. 

After that chase another steamer running; Pursuit had to be abandoned as a destroyer 
approached. Probably English steamer "Bovie", 6583 tons. 

20. Retreat started west round Ireland and through the Fair Island passage; its events. 

24. Inspected the Norwegian steamer "Sinsen", 1950 tons, in the northern North Sea and, 
since the cargo appeared suspicious, taken as a prize (1). 

Arrived in Wilhelmshaven on the 26th. 


"U 20", Kaptlt. Schwieger, 29.8.-15.9. 


29.8. from the Ems. 31. North tip of Shetlands. 

2.9. west of the Hebrides English steamer "Roumanie", 2599 tons, stopped and sunk by a 
torpedo shot. 

3. On the further march south in the evening in the dark sunk a steamer without insignia 
by a ¢ torpedo shot. According to later investigations, it may have been the Danish steamer 
"Frode", 1875 tons. 

4. From the southern tip of Ireland heading for the Gironde Estuary. On the march there 
the English sailor "William T. Lewis", which already bore traces of another U-boat attack — "U 
39" from September 2nd — found adrift without a crew. "U 20" still fired 38 shells into the 
waterline and assumed that the ship would no longer come into port. Nevertheless, the sailor was 
brought in later. 

On the evening of the 4th, at the onset of darkness, a ship sighted which was addressed 
for an auxiliary cruiser as it was out of the usual steamer path, making course changes and 
dimmed except for the steamer and side lanterns. It's not dark enough for a surface attack; hence 
underarm attack. torpedo hit. 


1) ship and cargo were released as not contraband.””° 
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The sinking could no longer be observed from the submarine; Steamer, however, has sunk. The 
attempted towing was unsuccessful. It was the English passenger liner "Hesperian", 10920 tons. 

5. The English steamer "Dictator", 4116 tons, and "Douro", 1604 tons, and the Russian 
steamer "Rhea", 1145 tons, sunk according to prize order, the first by torpedo shot, the other two 
by gunfire; in the same way on the 6th in the Biscay the French steamer "Guatemala", 5915 tons, 
and on the 7th off the Gironde estuary the French steamer "Bordeaux", 4530 tons, as well as the 
English steamer "Caroni", 2652 tons, each by | torpedo shot. Only 2 grenade hits brought the 
Englishman to a stop. 

Then march back after all torpedoes have been fired and the 250 grenades were used up 
except 40 (map 8, inset map A). 

From the French west coast, "U 20" had two-way radio communication with the cruiser 
"Arkona" in the Ems at a distance of 545 nm. The newspaper reports from Norddeich had been 
properly intercepted by the U-boat. 

8. On the way back English steamer "Mora", 3047 tons, stopped and sunk. A few other 
opportunities to attack enemy merchant ships could not be exploited due to a lack of ammunition. 

15th Arrived in Emden. 


The second ''Baralong"' case. 
The destruction of ''U 41", Kaptlt. Hansen, September 24, 1915. 


On 14.9. ran "U41", Kaptlt. Hansen, from Helgoland for the operation on the English 
west coast, from which it did not come back. It has become known from ship reports that the 
English steamers "Anglo-Colombian", 4792 tons, "Chancellor", 4586 tons. and "Hesione", 3663 
tons, on September 23 between the southern tip of Ireland and the Isles of Scilly from a U-boat, 
which can only have been "U 41", stopped and sunk by gunfire; on the 24th the English steamer 
"Urbino", 6651 tons, was sunk. 

The only two survivors of "U 41", the officer on watch, Oberleutnant z. S. Cromptom, 
and U-helmsman Godau reported after they had been released from their captivity.7”’ 


Page 263 Destruction of "U 41" — September 24, 1915. 


The report of Oberleutnant z. S. Crompton of December 15, 1916 on the destruction of 
"U 41: 


“The submarine U 41 left Heligoland on September 14, 1915 and was on the south coast 
of Ireland on September 22. ..... At about 9 o'clock in the morning of September 24, the English 
steamer Urbino, bound for England, was sunk by gunfire about 30 nm south-east of the Scillies. 
The crew was given about 2 hour. When "Urbino" was lying there with a heavy list and burning, 
a cloud of smoke came into view, "U 41" went in front of the steamer, dived and let it pass at 
about 200 m. He flew the American flag with no neutrality insignia on the ship's side. Nothing 
conspicuous could be noticed. “U 41” surfaced and stopped the steamer with a flag signal. The 
order was carried out immediately and both vessels approached at low speed on opposite courses. 
At the signal to send the papers on board, the steamer took the opposite signal "half" and 
prepared to launch a boat. The front gun on "U 41" was manned. When both vessels were about 
300 m abeam, the steamer suddenly opened up heavy fire. First from guns all along the railing, 
then from 7.6 cm guns hidden behind the ship's side fore and aft. "U 41" fired 3 shots from the 
front gun, all of which hit the steamer's forecastle. Despite the commander's immediate order to 
abandon the gun, the sailors wanted to continue firing; they had to be fetched in by the helmsman. 
“U 41” had received several shell hits; just before the turret undercut, he took another hit against 
a side window.” 

"The steamer continued to fly the American flag throughout the battle. However, the 
flagpole was folded backwards, but the flag was not replaced by the English one and remained 
flying. 

"The events that followed during the underwater journey and the sinking of the boat I 
report according to the statements of the helmsman Godau, since during this time I lay 
unconscious in the tower as a result of my injuries... ." 

— (The relevant part is omitted here, since it repeats in the following report by the 
helmsman Godau.) — 

“T came to, floating on the water. Nothing was to be seen of the steamer “Urbino”, “U 
41” or the crew.”” 
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"After swimming for a while, the enemy steamer passed me at about 60 m. I shouted and 
held up my arms. In response, I was taunted and the crew spat at me. Since I had his life jacket, I 
stripped off as much as I could and kept swimming.” 

“After a long time I saw an empty lifeboat from the steamer Urbino; When I had climbed 
in, I heard the helmsman Godau calling me from a distance and picked him up. We planned to 
rest first, then sweep sails and look for a neutral steamer. The weather was favourable. Wind 
about NW 4, a swell 3-4 hail at times. Because of the loss of blood I lay down in the back of the 
boat, the helmsman sat in front. After some time we saw the steamer again. We stood up and 
waved. The steamer changed course and headed towards us at high speed. We soon noticed a 
man stationed in the bow, waving the course and occasionally shaking his fist. As the steamer 
did not go down the course, we could no longer be in doubt that it intended to ram us. By 
arrangement we jumped into its bow wave just before it rammed and got free of the screw so 
well. The boat was quite badly damaged but was still floating on the air boxes. When we were 
back in the boat, the steamer came near in a wide arc with the engine stopped. After a while we 
got a line and were then taken on board. The boat sank: around 12 noon German time; boarded: 
1:55 pm English time." 

“Except for the officers, who recognized me, no one was in uniform. The crew of the 
steamer consisted of the Royal Naval Reserve after a chief mate had been chased out and wore 
civilian clothes, including the officers. I believe that we owe our salvation solely to the presence 
on board of an alien steamboat." 


As a supplement to this, the report by U-helmsman Godau of April 29, 1921: 
"... When both vessels - »U 41« and the foreign steamer passed each other at about 300 m, 


heavy gunfire was suddenly opened up on us. The commander gave the orders "Forward gun 
rapid fire" and "Both engines full power ahead."*”° 


Page 265 Reports from the officer on watch and the helmsman of "U 41". 


"The first order was carried out immediately, a shot was fired, then the gun fell silent. When I 
shouted, 'Keep firing,’ I found that the No. 2 gun, Ob. Mtr. Diekmann, fell and was washed 
overboard. I jumped down from the turret and ran to the gun for support. A second shot was fired. 
— How far the second order was carried out I cannot trace, I assume that the commander had 
later ordered rapid diving, because I heard the oil machines being switched off... . Up to that time 
we had only been heavily shelled by gunfire. Now the fire was opened from concealed artillery. I 
myself counted several hits, which hit the hull between the front hydroplane and the front gun. 
We fired another shot, then I heard the quick vents being opened and gave the order: "Everything 
on diving station" .... I was still busy closing the turret hatch when the turret received another hit. 
Although the tower wall was not penetrated, all the apparatus attached to the inner tower wall 
were torn down by the impact.“ 

"The boat dived well at first..... At 15m the boat became very bow-heavy, sank quickly 
and could not be held by the hydroplanes. ... From the front came the message: »Heavy water 
ingress in the living quarters«. The front battery has been switched off. — The auxiliary bilge 
pump was now used to drain the living quarters, regulators were blown out with compressed air. 
Despite all the pumps draining, the boat fell and became 25-30° down on the bow. At about 40m 
the commander went to the headquarters. I heard the following orders: "Ready with safety 
weights, all people aft, bulkheads close" and a little later: "Compressed air on diving tanks 6 and 
7". When I asked the control center how deep the boat was, I received the answer: »80 m«. The 
commander came upstairs. The boat slowly began to rise and came to the surface on a fairly level 
keel. When the tower came out of the water, the helmsman reported the steamer about 100 m 
ahead of the bow. Since the commander and I could not see anything, I was ordered to open the 
tower hatch to see where the steamer was. The latter sailed away from us at high speed, a 
distance of about 3000 m. I was then ordered to see how far the boat was out of the water. To 
find out, I had to get out of the tower. When I answered "Upper edge of diving tanks just out of 
the water", the commander gave the order "Blow out with a blower."””* 
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"I noticed how the commander was busy opening the air mast when the bow suddenly undercut 
so much that the stern came far out of the water. Assuming the boat would dive again, I jumped 
up to shut the tower hatch. Before I could do this, I was torn off the turret by an oncoming wave 
and fell onto the rear gun. I saw the boat sink dead straight.” 

“When I came to the surface again, I noticed the commander at a distance of 30 m. Since 
I was heavily dressed, I stripped down to my underwear. During this time I lost sight of the 
commander. After a while I noticed that the steamer was coming towards us again. When the 
steamer had approached to within 200 m, I heard calls for help and at the same time the steamer 
hooted, called and whistle. I was passed at a distance of about 20 m with wild jeers, whistles and 
throwing objects, and I was only able to free myself from the steamer by swimming violently. I 
suppose I should have been run over. Even now the steamer still flew the American flag in the 
manner described above. After a long time I noticed an empty lifeboat, and was pulled in by 
Lieutenant Oberleutnant in a state of exhaustion. After some time the steamer came towards us 
again. We stood up and waved. I noticed a man on the bow waving the course and shaking his 
fist from time to time. Since the steamer did not go down with the speed, we assumed that we 
should be rammed. Shortly before this happened, we jumped into the bow wave. The boat was 
badly damaged and thrown back in such a way that I caught hold of it and was immediately back 
in. A bad maneuver is out of the question here, I observed very closely that the steamer 
continued to run for about 500m at high speed, then stopped and turned back on the opposite 
course - meanwhile I had helped Oberleutnant Crompton into the boat. - Since we assumed that 
the maneuver would be repeated, we tied on life jackets, which were in the boat, and waited for 
the rest. But the steamer only made a small speed through the water, came alongside and threw a 
line to us..." 

This was the second act of war by the English Q-ship “Baralong”, which had meanwhile 
changed its name but not the character of its crew. On September 24, 1915 it was called 
"Wiarda". 
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Page 267 End of the U-boat war in the waters around England. 


The operation of "U 41" with its tragic outcome also formed the end of a section in the 
trade war of the U-boats. It was the last to be carried out according to the orders in force for the 
"war zone" in the spring and summer of 1915. In the meantime, as a result of the sinking of the 
English passenger steamer "Arabic", a drastic change had taken place: on September 18, the 
Chief of the Admiralty had completely stopped submarine warfare in the waters around England 
until further notice. 

Only "U 32" was on 18.9. still heading west. The boat had on 11.9. Left Emden with the 
order to take the course through the Dover Strait after being briefed by the U-Flotilla Flanders 
about the experiences there and the latest news. After an interruption of about 5 months, a large 
submarine in the fleet was to try that route again for the first time. But this trip never came to 
fruition. On September 19, "U 32" in Ostend received the recall of the Admiralty, on the 21st the 
boat arrived on the Ems.””° 
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17. The political settlement of the "Arabic" case 
and the military consequences for the management 
of the submarine war. 


Long before "U 24" returned to Wilhelmshaven on August 26, foreign newspapers 
reported the sinking of the English steamer "Arabic". Eyewitness reports gave the details: no 
attack movement aft of the ship to challenge the submarine, total surprise from the torpedo fire, 
44 lives lost, including 2 or 3 American citizens; for English propaganda an event poised to stoke 
the embers of anti-German hostility in the United States which had flared up into bright flames 
after the Lusitania note but then seemed to be dying to the alarm of Downing Street politicians. 

The loss of American life was again at the heart of the new political case. 

The German government considered it necessary to advance as quickly as possible and 
on August 24, before it was even possible to determine which submarine had sunk the "Arabic", 
sent a telegraphic instruction to the ambassador in Washington, on the basis of which he issued 
the following Note addressed to Secretary of State Lansing: 


"I have been commissioned by my government to inform you of the following: "His official information on 
the sinking of the 'Arabic' has not yet been received. The Imperial Government trusts that the United States 
Government will not take a final position so long as it has heard the reports which come from one side and which, in 
my Government's opinion, cannot possibly be in accordance with the facts, but that the Imperial government will be 
given an opportunity to be heard in like manner. Although my Government does not doubt the good faith of the 
witnesses whose testimonies have been published in the newspapers of Europe, they feel they must draw attention to 
the fact that such testimonies, which can easily give a false impression, have naturally been made with great 
excitement. If Americans really did lose their lives, it would of course have been against the intention of the German 
government, which would deeply regret these events and have commissioned me to convey their sincere 
condolences to the United States government."””” 
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Page 269 First German measures in connection with the "Arabic" case. 
"May I ask you to post the above, or let me know if you don't mind if I do?" 


The Reich Chancellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, took a further step when on August 27 he 
caused the Kaiser to agree to a specific guideline represented by the Chancellor for further 
diplomatic negotiations in the to give questions of submarine warfare that have now become 
burning again. The Kaiser's decision resulted in a telegraphic instruction from the Foreign Office 
going to the Ambassador in Washington on the same day. It contained the information, primarily 
for confidential use, that the U-boat commanders already had orders to spare passenger steamers; 
Furthermore, the order to serve as a basis for the oral hearings: The transfer of the "Lusitania" 
case to an arbitral tribunal and the joint American-German championing of the principle of the 
freedom of the seas. 

Count Bernstorff now used the notification regarding the ordered sparing of the passenger 
steamers on his own responsibility to "calculate" the first American excitement after the "Arabic" 
sinking. He gave his consent to Secretary of State Lansing that the German measure be published 
in the American press, whereupon public opinion calmed down to a certain extent. 

In the meantime, "U 24" had arrived, and the commander, Kapitanleutnant Schneider, 
had submitted the following detailed report to the Admiralty on September 2 about the location 
of the "Arabic": 


"On August 19 I was lying about 60 nm south of Kinsale by the steamer Dunsley and was 
about to sink this steamer by gunfire after the people in two lifeboats had left her, when I saw a 
larger steamer further away heading south-west towards me. First surfaced, then submerged, I 
sailed away from the Dunsley towards the course line of the sighted steamer in order to 
determine its course by aligning the masts. Approaching it, I noticed that the steamer was painted 
gray; Superstructures were not visible."”* 
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“He did not fly a flag, neutral badges and names could not be made out. Approaching the 
“Dunsley”, he increased his course towards the “Dunsley”’,, but then suddenly changed course 
again directly towards me. In my opinion, he could not have picked up the occupants of the 
“Dunsley's” lifeboats in the short time that elapsed between turning towards the “Dunsley” and 
turning towards me again. The fact that the Dunsley had been attacked had to be seen from the 
steamer because the forecastle was very low. The behavior of the steamer therefore caught my 
eye and forced me to assume that it had noticed me and was about to ram. I believed this all the 
more when only on August 14 in the Irish Sea a larger steamer, apparently belonging to the 
British Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., had attacked me with cannon fire without any cause. I 
therefore anticipated the expected ramming of the steamer by attacking under water. The torpedo 
hit, the ship sank quickly. After the shot I saw a large number of boats - about 15 - almost all 
fully swept. The weather was good. The boats set sail and headed for shore. 

"Only after my return did I learn from the newspapers that the steamer sunk near the 
“Dunsley” was the “Arabic.” 


On the basis of this official report by the U-boat commander, the German government 
made its first statement to the United States on September 7th in a memorandum which it 
published and submitted to the American Ambassador in Berlin, Gerard. The first part of the 
recording reproduced the content of the report by Kapitaénleutnants Schneider and finally took 
the following position: 


"According to his instructions, the commander was only allowed to attack the “Arabic” without warning 
and without saving lives if the ship either attempted to escape or offered resistance. From the surrounding 
circumstances, however, he had to draw the conclusion that the "Arabic" was planning a violent attack on the 
submarine. This conclusion was all the more obvious as on the 14th of the month, i.e. a few days earlier, he had 
already left a large passenger steamer, apparently belonging to the British Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, in the 
Irish Sea, which he had neither attacked nor stopped had been shot at from a distance. 

“The German Government most keenly regrets the fact that human lives were lost as a result of the actions 
of the commander; in particular, it expresses the United States Government's regret at the deaths of American 
citizens. However, it is unable to recognize an obligation to pay compensation for this, even in the event that the 
commander should have made a mistake about the intention of the "Arabic" to attack."*”” 


Page 271 Report of the Ambassador from Washington. 


If, for example, the German and American Governments cannot agree on this point, the German Government would 
be prepared to submit the difference of opinion to the Hague Arbitration Court as an issue of international law under 
Article 38 of the Hague Convention for the Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes; In doing so, it assumes as 
a matter of course that the arbitral award should not have the meaning of making a general decision on the 
admissibility or inadmissibility of German submarine warfare under international law.” 


The political effect of the German Government's statement, as well as the further 
development of diplomatic negotiations in the United States, are again most fully illustrated by 
the relevant excerpts from the German Ambassador's telegraphic reports to the Foreign Office. 

A report from Washington on September 14th: 


"., Lansing is firmly convinced on the basis of the witness material from the Arabic that the commander of 
the submarine was not required and consequently not authorized to torpedo the “Arabic” without warning. He hopes 
that the witness material will convince the German government. 

"In order to reach a complete agreement, it would first be necessary to authorize me to once again 
categorically announce the instructions to the commanders, which exclude a repetition of similar incidents. However, 
if we have to stick to the assumption that the commander followed his instructions in the "Arabic" case, then in my 
opinion an agreement is out of the question, since there will be a lack of confidence in the honesty of our intentions. 
After all, I would then try to have the conflicting statements settled by an arbitrator. . .. 

"Lansing will not answer the 'Arabic' record (of the German government) and will only conduct all 
diplomatic dealings on this question through me. He regards this course as a last resort on the basis that Wilson and I 
are committed to the policy of freedom of the sea. 

"In conclusion, I would like to say that people here would be extremely pleased if it could be done now that 
we extended the instructions to the commanders to all merchant ships. It is argued that the latter only lead slowly 
and have always been warned up to now. The advantage of not warning would only come into consideration for the 
fast-moving passenger steamers, which we had promised to warn anyway. The question could therefore be of no 
concern to us, while we would make a great impression here and greatly strengthen the position of the United States 
in the negotiations with England. After all, I can at best reach an agreement anyway. The key point, however, lies in 
the question of assessing the commander's course of action in the "Arabic" case, because this question involves 
confidence in the future.""*° 
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Incidentally, he doubts that a new "Arabic" incident would lead to war without further ado." — 


From a September 28 ambassador's report: 


"Negotiations on the submarine warfare are still at a standstill. However, from the fact that Lansing is 
quietly on leave and President Wilson has shown no haste to comment on the proposals I have been secretly making, 
I think I may justly conclude that the American side no longer sees the situation as critical. The press has also 
calmed down, since several cases of attacks by German submarines have recently been reported, in which the 
commanders acted entirely according to our assurances. Under these circumstances it is perhaps possible that in the 
special case of "Arabic" Mr. Wilson will agree to our suggestion by the international commission of inquiry. In any 
case, some way out must be found to get rid of the "Arabic" and "Lusitania" cases entirely. Only then will it be 
possible to see whether President Wilson will take sharp action against England in accordance with his promises...." 


This report by Count Bernstorff of the 28th coincided with an instruction that the Foreign 
Office, in agreement with the Admiralty, sent to the Ambassador in Washington on September 
26th. After a critical assessment of the testimonies of the "Arabic" and the official interrogations 
of the commander and the other persons involved of "U 24", the German government took a 
position on the stretch to which it came to a head, whether the submarine commander of the 
American to be covered by the government or not. 

Below is the wording of the sweetness in question from the telegraphic instruction from 
the Foreign Office: 


"In this situation, he doubts that the submarine commander assumed a ramming attempt by the “Arabic” 
and had every reason to assume it. On the other hand, the German government does not want to deny the sworn 
testimony of the English officers chasing the "Arabic" and then admit that there was in fact no attempt at ramming. 

“The attack by the submarine did not correspond to the orders given, to our regret; the commander has been 
informed to that effect. The German government is prepared to pay compensation for the deaths of American 
citizens so that the incident can finally be settled as a friendly gesture, but without acknowledging any obligation 
under international law.”*! 
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The German ambassador was authorized to inform the American government accordingly. 

However, since, according to Count Bernstorff's notes, the American government 
absolutely insisted during the oral hearings that the German statement must contain a phrase 
expressing the German government's "disapproval" of the incident, the ambassador presided 
whether the instruction received permitted him to use such a phrase. Otherwise, as he saw the 
situation, the rupture was inevitable and dilatory treatment would not have sufficed, but rather an 
answer had to be given to the American steps within a reasonable period of time, Count 
Bernstorff acted on his own responsibility and handed Mr. Lansing over on October 5th the 
following explanation: 


"The orders given by His Majesty the Kaiser to the German submarine commanders, of which I was 
informed on an earlier occasion, are so definite that a repetition of incidents similar to the "Arabic" case can be ruled 
out. After the report of the submarine commander who sank the "Arabic" and his affidavits and those of his crew, 
the commander was convinced that the "Arabic" intended to ram the submarine. On the other hand, the Imperial 
Government does not want to question the good faith of the sworn statements made by the English officers of the 
“Arabic”, according to which the ship did not intend to attempt a ramming. The attack by the submarine therefore 
did not correspond to the orders given. The Imperial Government does not approve of this process and regrets it. A 
disclosure to that effect has been made to the commander. Under these circumstances, my government is prepared to 
pay compensation for the American lives lost, to their great regret, on the "Arabic." 


The Ambassador believed that he could overcome the impending crisis in the interests of 
German politics only by means of a declaration with this wording. A note from Secretary of 
State Lansing dated October 6 confirmed the final settlement of the "Arabic" case. 

As soon as the reports in the foreign press about the sinking of the "Arabic" by a German 
U-boat came to the attention of Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg and he saw the possible 
consequences for his policy of understanding with America, he immediately contacted the State 
Secretary von Tirpitz and the Chief of the Admiralty of the Navy in order to come to terms with 
the necessary political and military steps.°* 
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At the request of the Chancellor, the Chief of the Admiralty sent a telex to the High Seas Fleet 
Command on August 24th: 

"In view of the "Arabic" case, the Reich Chancellor asks that U-boat commanders be 
once again informed of the restriction ordered by the Most High." 


Then the Chancellor got the Kaiser to schedule a lecture in order to get a decision in hand 
as to what should be the final guidelines for the future conduct of the U-boat war and the 
dependent relationship between Germany and the United States. The lecture took place on 
August 26th in Plefs Castle. In addition to the Kaiser, the following were present: the Reich 
Chancellor, the Chief of the Admiralty, Admiral Bachmann, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, Chief of 
the Navy Cabinet Admiral v. Miiller, the Chief of the General Staff General v. Falkenhayn and 
the envoy v. Treutler as representative of the Foreign Office. According to the records of the 
meeting, the views of the leaders involved were expressed as follows: 

The Reich Chancellor pointed to the great excitement caused by the torpedoing of the 
"Arabic" in the United States. Reports were piling up from all sides that the situation was very 
serious. Even if it were possible to prevent the worst this time, he couldn't keep walking on a 
volcano. He must have security for his politics. Because the attitude of the United States towards 
us also applies to all sorts of other states, for example it is a formal barometer for the attitude of 
the Balkan states. Negotiations with Bulgaria, which had already progressed so well, stalled as 
soon as news of the excitement of the United States over the "Arabic" torpedoing arrived. This 
must be prevented for the future. This could only happen if the ambassador in Washington issued 
a statement to the American government saying that, 

1. that the German U-boat commanders had specific orders not to sink any passenger 
te ao warning and without the passengers and crew being given the opportunity to 
rescue; ~ 
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2. That the question of damages for the American "Lusitania" losses may be submitted to 
an arbitral tribunal; 

3. That the American Government should be asked by the Germans to take the proposed 
steps to bring England back to the principles of the London Declaration. 


The Chief of the Admiralty was most resolutely opposed to the idea of a declaration like 
that outlined by the Chancellor, especially with regard to the first point, because it officially and 
publicly admitted the inadmissibility of the previous procedure of submarine warfare, 
furthermore, an intended course of action in naval warfare would be announced and exposed to 
enemy countermeasures, making the effectiveness of this warfare impossible. After all, the 
whole nature of the procedure outlined in the statement would be sheer suicide for the U-boats. 

As to the third point, concerning the London Declaration, its acceptance by England 
would bring its appreciable advantage to Germany. 

Grand Admiral V. Tirpitz: Since almost all cargo steamers also take or could take 
passengers, the fundamental consideration for the passengers means the complete cessation of 
submarine warfare. Furthermore, the Chancellor believed he could increase the effectiveness of 
his measure by communicating it to the American government and thus to the whole world. 
According to the Grand Admiral, this was a sign of weakness. Such a communication would 
appear to indicate that the previous conduct was unlawful and would be, to a certain extent, 
irrevocable. 

The Navy would be willing to make concessions, but they went in a completely different 
direction. If one wanted to prevent the large passenger steamers from being torpedoed, this could 
be achieved by moving the U-boats to the Mediterranean for a while, as long as it was important 
to avoid incidents with America, where such steamers were not perverted. The U-boat 
commanders would not be expected to undertake such an impossible task as the trade war 
according to the Prize Ordinance, and yet the damage to England would not stop. 

Incidentally, America was Germany's enemy and would not be brought to the side of the 
German government by the declaration planned by the chancellor, just as the friendly German 
notes in the "Lusitania" case would not have been able to win over the Americans.”** 
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Notes in "Lusitania" - in case the Americans could not win. 

The Chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff declared that he could only maintain the position 
previously taken that everything must be done to prevent conflict with the United States. General 
v Falkenhayn saw a serious danger in England's war aim of bringing Germany to a standstill 
through exhaustion; Germany's position in this respect would be aggravated if the United States 
went over to the side of the enemy. This must be avoided at all costs. If the restriction or even the 
cessation of submarine warfare was necessary, this could not be circumvented. The past six 
months had also shown that England had not been damaged by the U-boats to such an extent that 
she would be inclined to yield, and that this was not to be expected. 

The Reich Chancellor emphasized that the U-boat war should by no means end at certain 
points; He was only out to spare the passenger ships and that a corresponding declaration be 
made to America, so that if a violation did occur later on, his political reproach could be leveled 
at the German government. 

Admiral Bachmann advised first to wait and see whether in the "Arabic" case there could 
be any question of a violation by a submarine commander. Perhaps there would even be occasion 
for an American reproach and a German explanation. However, should this become necessary, 
he would ask her to calm down: appropriate precautions would be taken to ensure that in future 
the lives of those tying up on large passenger steamers would not be endangered by the U-boats. 
However, nothing should be said about the way in which this is done. 

The Envoy v. Treutler spoke out in favor of the Reich Chancellor, but recommended the 
wording of the declaration as suggested by the Chief of the Admiralty. 


Admiral v Miiller advised waiting for the return of the submarine in question. Should a 
declaration by the German government prove necessary, it must be drafted in agreement between 
the Chancellor and the Navy in a form that satisfies both parties. This version may already be in 
preparation.”®° 
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Page 277 Decision of the Kaiser. Farewell request v. Tirpitz’. 


The Kaiser decided that the Reich Chancellor, in conjunction with the Navy, should 
sweep up and submit to him the version of any declaration that might have to be made to the 
United States. 

On the following morning, August 27th, the Reich Chancellor, in the absence of the 
admirals, gave the Kaiser another lecture alone and pressed forward, referring to serious news 
from Washington, since there should be no more delays in sending the declaration that had been 
disputed the day before. The Kaiser now gave his consent, and on the same day telegraphed 
instructions were sent from the Foreign Office to Count Bernstorff to use the three points under 
discussion as documents for his negotiations with Secretary of State Lansing (1). 

On the afternoon of August 27, State Secretary v. Tirpitz and Admiral Bachmann by the 
envoy v. Treutler informed of the process. The actions of the Reich Chancellor As could hardly 
be otherwise, Bethmann Hollweg was appointed by Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz perceived as a 
transfer of his person as State Secretary of the Imperial Navy Office and as an involved advisor 
to the Supreme Warlord. As far as the matter was concerned, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz unable to 
take on the military-political measures initiated by the Chancellor. The State Secretary therefore 
considered it impossible for him to remain in the position and submitted his resignation request 
to the Kaiser on August 27. 

This is the wording: 


"Your Imperial Majesty had ordered that the Chancellor and I should arrange a 
communication to the United States regarding the submarine warfare and submit it to Your 
Majesty for a decision." 

"I had hoped that a version could be found which, on the one hand, would meet the 
political requirements and, on the other hand, would not anticipate effective warfare against 
England. Ultimately, these questions always endanger Your Majesty's life's work, which I am 
obliged to defend under all circumstances." 

"As excellency v. Treutler on behalf of the Chancellor, he has meanwhile brought about a 
decision from Your Majesty without consulting me first." 


1) Vol. also p. 269.°*° 
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“T could not agree to the version of the declaration subsequently communicated to me by 
Excellency von Treutler. 

"I see from this behavior of the Chancellor that he does not value my cooperation in this 
question. This challenge of mine is further strengthened by the fact that the Chancellor has not 
fulfilled the promise he made to me in a lengthy conversation about the U-boat war in the first 
half of this month to hear me in Berlin before taking any further steps on this question. 

"With the behavior of the Chancellor towards me, I can't expect any success from 
working with him. 

"I therefore humbly ask your Imperial and Royal Majesty to graciously relieve me of my 
position as State Secretary of the Imperial Navy Office. 

"Should Your Majesty have use for me elsewhere during the war, I would be happy to be 
able to continue to put my strength fully into the service of Your Majesty and the fatherland." 


AS a precautionary measure, the Chief of the Admiralty Staff notified the High Seas Fleet 
Command on August 27th: 
"Recommend no further U-boats to be sent to the U-boat War until situation is clarified." 


Before making further decisions, Admiral Bachmann sought information from the 
Foreign Office about the content of the instructions sent to the Ambassador in Washington. 
When on 28.8. a personal inquiry by Konteradmiral Behncke had not provided complete 
information, and when finally in writing on 29.8. Once what was desired had been found out, 
Admiral Bachmann considered it essential to clarify his further cooperation with the Reich 
Chancellor and on August 30 prepared a detailed and urgent submission to the Kaiser: 


"On the occasion of the joint immediate lecture of August 26, I reported to Your Majesty 
the following reasons against the declaration desired by the Chancellor:"**’ 
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"1. We should not commit ourselves until the military facts have been clarified by 
hearing the submarine commander. 

"2. By announcing the hitherto secret order to a neutral state, we are revealing a method 
of war to it and thus also to our opponent. 

"3. The enemy will use this knowledge, for example by using ships that have not 
previously been used for passenger traffic, seems to have this service done, just to carry cargo 
safely on them. 

"Your Majesty deigned to decide that the Reich Chancellor, in conjunction with the naval 
authorities, should sweep up the version of any declaration to be made to the United States and 
submit it to Your Majesty. This order from the Most High gave me the opportunity to continue to 
work on the question and, if no agreement was reached, to put forward to Your Majesty other 
important reasons for my position. 

"But the Chancellor, contrary to Your Majesty's express order, did not consult me any 
further, but instead brought about Your Majesty's decision without further ado on August 27th. 

"I was therefore no longer able to bring the following aspects to bear: 

"A Regarding the release of the passenger steamers: 

"1. The announcement of the order to the Americans makes it practically irrevocable. 

"2. If the English learn of the order, which he may doubt, the result will be that the war 
material will flee to the passenger steamers. A guarantee from America does not offer sufficient 
security against this. 

"3. Because the protection of the large passenger steamers is publicly announced, the 
principle of submarine warfare is perforated before the whole world. Submarine warfare is, now 
and for decades to come, the only weapon with which Your Majesty can effectively threaten and 
contain England. But the English must be persuaded that Your Majesty wants to wield this 
weapon without restrictions now and in the future. 

"B. Regarding the question of damages in the "Lusitania" and "Arabic" cases and the 
offer to revert to the London Declaration in the spirit of reciprocity, both of which were only 
touched upon in the August 26th presentation to Her Majesty:*** 
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"1. The very willingness to negotiate the acceptance of arbitration for damages for the 
American lives lost in the Lusitania and Arabic carries with it an admission that we were wrong 
to sink those two enemy ships. We would then be pinned down to this in later international 
negotiations and would thus have lost forever the most effective weapon against our most 
obstinate enemy. The memorandum submitted to Your Majesty today (1) contains more detailed 
information on the importance of this weapon for English economic life. 

"2. Returning to the London Declaration would bring us no Russians; England would be 
able to prevent us from covering our raw material requirements by putting pressure on the 
countries of origin of the raw materials we want and on our neutral neighbors, if necessary also 
by declaring the blockade, while on the other hand our pressure on English economic life would 
cease. 

“Of Your Majesty's decision on the immediate report of the Chancellor on August 27, he 
gave me only brief general information. 

"Following my request to the Secretary of State of the Foreign Office for the wording of 
the declaration given to Washington, I received a short message on August 28th, from which I 
had to conclude that the question of damages and the London declaration had been dropped. 
However, when I specifically asked a question, I found out today — August 30th — that this is 
not the case. The reason why only the point concerning passenger steamers was mentioned to me 
in the initial information given to me by the State Secretary of the Foreign Office was that at 
present only this point should be considered for military resolutions. As my above statement on 
points B 1 and 2 shows, this objection is not correct. In principle, I also did not consider the State 
Secretary of the Foreign Office to be authorized to judge whether and from when onward 
instructions relating to naval warfare have any military significance, and to withhold such 
instructions from me despite my express request. 

"So today - after four days - I still lack sufficient documents to dutifully represent the 
interests of naval warfare in this extremely important question on the basis of the decision made 
by Your Majesty. 


1) This is the memorandum of August 30 mentioned on page 193,78? 
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"Therefore, I was only able to report the following demands to the Reich Chancellor at 
random and perhaps too late, which result from the decision made by Your Majesty to conduct 
the war. 

"1. The United States must provide the names, registration numbers, and information and 
departure times of the English passenger liners in question. 

"2. The United States must vouch that these steamers are unarmed and have neither war 
material nor troops on board. 

"I beg Your Majesty to wish to issue orders which will ensure, for the future, that the 
Chief of Staff of the Admiralty will be adequately entertained in matters related to naval 
warfare." 


Admiral Bachmann now believed he had to refrain from submitting a resignation request, 
because in the Imperial decision on his resignation request from the beginning of June he had 
been ordered not to make his official conduct dependent on orders from the Highest, which he 
did not believe. 


The farewell request of the Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz and the complaint of the Chief of 
the Admiralty about the Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg had to make the Kaiser realize 
that he was at a crossroads. There could be no unity in the conduct of naval warfare if these three 
men, who differed completely in their fundamental ideas, who had wrestled with one another 
from the very beginning of the submarine war, and who had clashed so hard in their personal 
relationships, were to continue to host together. The Kaiser had to confess to one direction or the 
other. He had already made his choice inwardly when, on August 27, he gave the chancellor the 
last word. 

The head of the naval cabinet, Admiral von Miiller, was the Kaiser's adviser for further 
cabinet decisions, which led to a thoroughgoing reform of the leadership of the navy. Admiral 
von Miiller stood by the policy and the person of Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg out of 
conviction. This attitude was the determining factor for the measures of a personal nature that 
were then taken. 

The farewell request of the Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz was rejected by a cabinet order 
dated August 3 Oth?” 
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In it, the complaint about the Chancellor's actions was rejected as unjustified. The views of the 
Secretary of State had been heard. The Imperial Order to the Grand Admiral then continues: 


"On the other hand, from this, as from many previous cases, I have become convinced 
that cooperation between the Reich Chancellor and you in naval questions, which touch the field 
of foreign policy - and that is pretty much all questions of naval warfare - is out of the question. 
Therefore, to my deepest regret, I have to give up your regular advisory participation in this area, 
which is part of the Admiralty's field of work, and release you from a responsibility which you 
must feel to be heavy mental pressure. That would not prevent me from asking you for your 
personal advice in certain difficult cases. But I absolutely refuse to relieve you of your position 
as State Secretary of the Imperial-Naval-Office..... 


"With that, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz as the "proven advisor with many years of 
experience in all areas of naval affairs" who, with these words, was given a voice in the major 
questions of naval warfare by an imperial resolution of July 30, 1914 (1) in that area and on the 
department rejected by the technical and administrative authority under him, the Imperial-Naval- 
Office. The sharpness of the Imperial reply was later softened in the printout by an order of 
September 19, in which the Kaiser "explaining" remarked "that it was entirely in his intention to 
obtain the Grand Admiral's views on all important questions of naval policy". But this 
declaration remained a form. The Grand Admiral's participation in "operative" matters ceased, 
especially since Admiral Bachmann, who as Chief of the Admiralty had always been in 
agreement with the State Secretary, now left his position to make way for Admiral von 
Holtzendorff and since this change also brought about a fundamental change in personal terms. 

The Chief of the Admiralty's complaint about the Reich Chancellor would not have been 
easy to answer professionally. Instead of a reply, on September Ist Admiral Bachmann received 
a letter from the Chief of the Navy Cabinet saying that the Kaiser wanted another Chief of the 
Admiralty. 


1) See Volume 1, p. 3627" 
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Admiral Bachmann resumed command of the naval station in Kiel, which he had left in early 
February 1915 to succeed Admiral von Pohl in Berlin. 


In the meantime, the Admiralty and the Front received the military orders arising from 
the "Arabic" case and its discussions in Ple’. Telegram of the Kaiser dated August 30th from 
Plef to the Admiralty in Berlin: 


"I hereby determine that until further notice the order to the submarine commanders, 
which previously only provided for the protection of large passenger steamers, will be changed 
immediately so that all passenger steamers may only be sunk after the passengers and crew have 
been warned and rescued. For the period in which the above restriction is in force, I would like to 
consider not stationing submarines at all on the west coast of England, and whether the conduct 
of the war in the North Sea and Baltic Sea will make it necessary to allows to send even more 
submarines to the Mediterranean." 


The Admiralty gave the relevant instructions to the Front. 
On August 30 to the High Seas Fleet and Marine Corps: 


"His Majesty the Kaiser orders, in modification of the order of June 6th, that until further 
notice all passenger steamers, not just the large ones, may only be sunk after warning and rescue 
of passengers and crew." 


August 31 to the High Seas Fleet: 


"His Majesty the Kaiser have considered whether for the Since when the restrictive order 
will remain in effect that no U-boats are to be stationed on the west coast at all.” 


Then the Chef of the High Seas Fleet, Admiral v. Pohl, on September 2, to the Chief of 
the Navy Cabinet: 


“T telegraphed the chief of the Admiralty about the U-boat war: The last order, 
concerning the protection of all passenger steamers, is only to be carried out with extreme danger 
to the U-boats, which I cannot represent; compare the casualties since the restrictive orders were 
. 292 
issued. 
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"Since the Chief of the Admiralty has informed that he cannot report my statement to His 
Majesty (1), I ask Your Excellency to take over this. If U-boat warfare is made virtually 
impossible by the restrictions ordered, I ask that the position of Chief of the High Seas Forces 
not be retained.” 


The response of the Chief of the Navy Department on September 3 was: 


"Have reported your objection to the restriction of U-boat warfare to His Majesty the 
Kaiser. His Majesty sharply denied that his order, given in full knowledge of the military 
situation and the political situation, unknown to you, was followed by a counter-representation. I 
didn't recite the final sentence of your telegram." 


Admiral von Holtzendorff, who had been chosen to succeed Admiral Bachmann as Chief 
of the Naval Staff, had not been in active service since January 1913 after he had resigned from 
command of the High Seas Forces. As a member of the Prussian House of Lords, however, he 
remained in touch with political life, in which he took an active part, and was in close contact 
with the Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg entertained Admiral v. Holtzendorff kindred 
spirit. 

When Admiral von Miiller considered the time to be inevitable to change the leadership 
of the Navy and was looking for someone to replace Admiral Bachmann, his thoughts were: In 
Bethmann Hollweg, Admiral v. Miiller, the only possible chancellor in terms of domestic and 
foreign policy; it would be logical to support it. The stark contrast between politics and naval 
warfare would have to be removed, and the Kaiser in particular would have to be relieved of the 
incessant, nerve-wracking decisions. The Chief of Cabinet looked to Admiral v. Holtzendorff. 
His attitude to political questions, his relationship with Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
his dexterous manners, which the Kaiser liked, made Admiral von Holtzendorff appear suitable 
to the head of the cabinet as Chief of the Admiralty in this situation. 


1) Since Admiral Bachmann took over the business of the Chief of the Admiralty on 2.9. 
no longer led.?° 
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Admiral von Miiller therefore did not hesitate to propose Admiral von Holgendorff to the 
Kaiser as the successor to Admiral Bachmann. The Kaiser unhesitatingly agreed. 

At the same time, the second flag officer of the Admiralty, Konteradmiral Behncke, was 
relieved of his post to be employed in the High Seas Fleet and replaced by Vizeadmiral Koch as 
Deputy Chief of the Admiralty. 


Admiral v Holgendorff brought the conviction to his office, which he frankly stated to his 
employees, that the U-boat war had had no effect and was over. The Naval Staff, for their part, 
considered it their immediate task to brief the new chief in detail on the actual situation. 

After the unrest and uncertainty caused by the "Arabic" case, it was first necessary to 
give the frontline firm guidelines for the further use of the submarines. The following 
instructions went from the Admiralty to the Fleet and Marine Corps: 


On September 8th: 

“Following the Supreme Order of August 30th. The following are to be regarded as 
passenger steamers: 

1. The well-known scheduled passenger service steamers. 

2. Scheduled steamers with mixed facilities for passenger service and cargo, designed 
from the outside to accommodate a larger number of passengers. 


The following can serve as a guide: 

1. In cases of doubt, all steamers with more than one funnel are to be regarded as 
passenger steamers, as are all steamers whose voyage is estimated at more than 14 nm. 

2. Other clues include: several promenade decks one on top of the other, several rows of 
side windows, numerous boats.” 


On the 9th of September: 
"The following shall apply to actions against merchant ships in the war zone, with the 
cancellation of all orders issued to date:*”* 
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1. Destroy enemy merchant ships by any means necessary. This does not apply to 
passenger steamers until further notice. At the moment, action against these may only be taken in 
the exercise of the trade war in accordance with the Prize Ordinance. They must therefore be 
stopped and the passengers and crew must be given the opportunity to rescue. 

2. Action against neutral merchant ships is only to be taken in the exercise of the trade 
war in accordance with the Prize Ordinance and taking into account the special agreements made 
with the neutral governments. 

3. A merchant ship with neutral insignia may be attacked without further ado only when 
the commander has become certain that he is dealing with an enemy ship with false insignia. If in 
doubt, he should rather let a suspicious ship through than wrongfully destroy a neutral one. 

4. Hospital ships are to be spared. They may only be attacked when they are obviously 
used for the transport of troops and war material - Dardanelles. 

5. The ships of the support commission for Belgium are also to be spared. They are 
recognizable by .... 

6. Should confusion occur after proven observation of the greatest caution and 
conscientious consideration of all circumstances, the commanders will be covered.” 


After further negotiations with the Chancellor and the Foreign Office, Admiral v. 
Holtzendorff came to the conclusion that all previous measures still did not offer the 
unconditional security that politics demanded for the time of the pending negotiations with 
America, that under no circumstances new incidents would occur. Since the Kaiser had already 
suggested to the Admiralty on August 30th not to send any more U-boats to the west coast of 
England for the time being, Admiral v. Hohltzendorff went a step further on his responsibility, 
without informing the Kaiser and the Reich Chancellor, and issued the following order to the 
front on September 18 in the name of the Supreme Warlord: 


"The overall war situation requires that for the next few weeks any possibility of 
violations of the Supreme Order regarding submarine warfare be ruled out. For this time, 
therefore, neither submarine warfare nor trade warfare with submarines is to be conducted on the 
west coast and in the English Channel in accordance with the Prize Ordinance.” 
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In the North Sea, trade wars may be waged in accordance with the Prize Ordinance. After that, it 
will be possible to give the released submarines more military tasks in the first place. This 
Supreme Command is to be kept strictly secret. His knowledge is to be limited to the very 
smallest circle.” 


Following this order, the High Seas Fleet Command and the Marine Corps ceased the U- 
boat trade war. The U-boat war in the waters around England, announced on February 4, 1915 by 
the German government's declaration of a war zone, came to an end. 

Only the activities of the mine submarines of the Flanders U-Flotilla and the use of the 
Mediterranean submarines were not affected, but continued on their own, unchanged.””° 
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Military-political conclusion. 


The number and tonnage of merchant ships, enemy fishing vessels and auxiliary war 
vessels sunk by U-boats and U-boat mines from the beginning of the U-boat to the end of 
September 1915 are compiled in the following overview. 


Month Enemy Neutral Enemy fishing 

merchant ships and Unknown and auxiliary 

Merchant ships warships 

number | tonnage | Number | Tonnage | number | tonnage 
February 22 784 — a 
March 76 538 i 5,948 
April 30 069 6 1,077 
May 106 427 22 3,982 
June 84 542 60 8,282 
July 75 490 39 4,524 


August 138 414 43 23,106 
September 117 308 13 6,106 
228* 651 572* 89 120 254 184 53,022 

* Thereof flying the English flag: 181 ships with 570,074 T cargo. 


As early as March 1915, the Admiralty employed economic experts who were entrusted 
with the task of observing the effects of the U-boat trade war on English economic life. English 
trade and shipping journals constantly furnished undistorted records of all changes which were 
taking place on the enemy side in this respect. 

The reduction of 600,000 tons in the course of 8 months in the roughly 19 million gross 
registered tons of English merchant shipping tonnage naturally had no lasting effect. Even if the 
clear beginnings of aggravation of the English economy due to the loss of ships and cargo were 
significant and promised great things as the war lasted longer and the number of U-boats 
increased, there could be no talk of a noticeable paralysis of the English military forces for the 
time being.-”” 
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The first results relating to this, which were laid down in memoranda of the Admiralty, will now 
be passed over. After all, it was the beginning of the work of the Admiralty that later played a 
role in military considerations and decisions. 


The proven sinking successes do not represent the utmost that could be achieved 
militarily under the conditions of the war zone declaration of February 4, 1915 with the existing 
submarines. 

First of all, it was important that the fleet did not put its boats exclusively into the service 
of the trade war and did not renounce all other claims to the weapon. The orders for the U-boat 
commanders did not mean that success in the trade war alone should determine their every action 
at sea and that the aim should be to hold out in the war zone until the last torpedo, the last shell, 
had been swept up against merchant ships. Rather, the orders repeatedly stated that no 
opportunity should be missed to track down English forces and damage the English fleet. The 
operations to the Hebrides, the Vest Fjord, the Faroe Islands and Iceland against the enemy 
auxiliary cruisers engaged in blockade service and against the Russian supply to Arhangelsk lay 
outside the commercial war against England. For the protection of the German Bight of the 
North Sea, too, the Fleet Command believed that it would never be able to completely do without 
the U-boats, although the F.d.U. himself repeatedly objected to it. In the pursuit of the main 
purpose, the power consumed by these side quests ended up being wasted. 

The overall military performance of the U-boat war in the summer of 1915 was further 
diminished by the fact that the location of the Flanders base and the route through the Dover 
Strait were not fully utilized. If one weighs the benefit that could have been drawn from it, with 
full appreciation of the uncertainty that existed at the time, it seems a militarily disadvantageous 
omission that Flanders was not made the principal focal point of U-boat warfare, especially as 
the High Seas Fleet exercised restraint in 1915. 

But—this is a characteristic of the attitude at the time—in 1915 the trade war of the U- 
boats on the front that determined naval warfare did not yet have the rank of decisive warfare as 
it had in 1917.7 
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All decisions concerning the use of U-boats, as well as the assessment of enemy defenses and U- 
boat losses, were based on this view and can be explained in this way. 


ok ok Gk 


Another question is whether the orders issued in the summer of 1915 as a result of 
political demands for submarine warfare caused a limitation on military success. 

The war zone declaration of February 4, made jointly by the leading political and naval 
leaders, stated that the target of the attack was enemy shipping. It had been pointed out that even 
neutral trade would have to reckon with losses through mistaken sinking in the war zone. But the 
German declaration was not based on the intention of destroying neutrals. The Navy now had 
every reason to assume that the enemy merchant ships were using the neutral flags and insignia 
to mislead the U-boats and that only neutral flags would be seen in the war zone. 

Furthermore, establishing nationality by stopping and examining would be impossible for 
U-boats; so the neutrals, if they continued to lead in the war zone, would fall victim to the 
torpedoes of the U-boats, and the purpose of U-boat warfare, to prevent enemy and neutral 
supplies to England, would be achieved. Apart from a few exceptional cases, however, the 
enemy merchant ships apparently did not hide their nationality with false insignia, as far as one 
could deduce that of the others from the behavior of the relatively few ships examined. Likewise, 
the possibility of stopping and investigating in this period of the naval war became apparent from 
the U-boat reports. However, these facts were not accepted as something definitive by the Naval 
War Staff and the front, and after politicians had prevailed with their objection to the sinking of 
neutral ships, which was becoming more frequent, and the first order to protect the neutrals was 
issued on April 18, This was, in the eyes of the Navy, a restrictive order, while hardly impeding 
combating enemy shipping, which alone was to be hit. The navy was only remembered to keep 
the bond which the government had assumed through its declaration of February 4th and not to 
extend the trade war to the neutrals without restriction via the declaration from the trade war.”” 
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Then followed the orders of June 6th and August 30th that enemy passenger ships could only be 
sunk after they had been deserted by the crew and passengers. However, this instruction 
represented a restriction compared to the original one. The fact that English passenger steamers, 
given their speed and the persistence of their skippers, could not be stopped by the U-boats was a 
rule without exception. However, among the fairly large number of liners encountered by U- 
boats in the seas west of England, the sighting of a passenger liner has always been a rare 
occurrence. Even rarer was the chance of hitting the fast ship with a torpedo shot from a 
submerged U-boat, and finally there was no lack of valuable targets for attack, even if 
occasionally a passenger ship had to be let through. 

There is no denying that the term “passenger steamer” could not be clearly defined, as the 
order of the Admiralty of September 8 attempted, that neutral nationals could also travel on 
enemy cargo ships and that the periscope did not always give a clear picture what could be 
gained was whatever type and size of ship observed. However, the objection that mistakes and 
confusion on the part of a U-boat commander weigh less politically than a fundamental rejection 
in the sharply-pointed battle of grades must be acknowledged. 

On the whole, then, the orders dictated by politics presented fewer constraints on naval 
warfare than it felt. 


On the other hand, another event in the period of time described is one of the events that 
were of great importance for the course of the war: The unforeseeable independent transition of 
the commanders of the large U-boats to the trade war in the manner of the Prize Ordinance and 
the fact that the opportunity to exploit this turn of events for political purposes was not fully 
realized. It could not be foreseen whether the path envisaged would actually result in a success 
for German warfare; whether a decisive turn in Germany's relations with the United States could 
actually have been brought about can never be proved.*”” 
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But even if the opinions of the leaders in August 1915 differed as to whether the financial, 
economic and political gains from yielding to America would be more or less great, there could 
be legitimate doubts as to the reliability and seriousness of President Wilson's (1) assurances. 
The suggestions made were no more than a temporary attempt to put the other side to the test, 
and this attempt—this was not recognized—trequired something in return that would have cost 
little militarily. The serious conflict between political and military management of the naval war 
could have been settled at the same time, and the end of the submarine warfare on September 18 
could have been avoided. 

A chain of circumstances is to be mentioned that blocked the way here: 

The political issues at stake were not known to the front in their full context and alien to 
their nature. The front demanded freedom of movement for their weapons and increased military 
performance. 

From their point of view, the political leadership of the Reich clearly made the demand 
that seemed necessary. But it was not competent to contradict the expert opinion on the use of 
the U-boats, and one can hunt well, nor sufficiently strong to enforce the demand for complete 
clarity on all military questions. 

The leading Admirals, in their middle position between the front and politics, could not 
convince themselves of the promised advantages of a policy of concession. They viewed yielding 
as weakness and stood by the front. They believed that they could not burden the commanders 
and crews of the submarines, who had to fight and on whose actions success depended, which 
they themselves rejected as intolerable. The shield should be held over the U-boat front. 

Each of these lines of thought was, in a sense, right. But the fact that everything came 
together the way it did appears to be a fatality that hampered the German conduct of the war. 


1) The post-war literature relating to President Wilson's personality and his goals has not 
been consulted here for supplementation, since it was only about drawing the foreign policy 
picture as it was seen in 1915 in the besieged Germany.*”! 
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Names of the officers, non-commissioned officers and 


men who remained with the lost U-boats 
from February to September 1915. 


niga" 
March 10, 1915. 


Commander: Kaptlt. Kratzsch. 


U-machinist mate d. Ref. Bannier 


| 

U-Bosnian's Mate Kicherer. | U chief machinist candidate Czaja. 
Submarine's Mate Neander. | U-Chief stoker Huth. 
U-Chief seaman. Adler | 7 SchloBmacher 

“ "Willamowski. | Submarine engineer candidate Guhl. 
U seaman. Sorge | U stoker Motz. 

= Ulke. | " Pahl. 
U chief engineer Dreher. | ” Rewelli 
U Machinist Mate Boy, | U Radio man Brands 

is Gerlach. | 

"U 29." 
March 18, 1915. 
Commander: Kaptlt. Weddigen U - machinist mate Grundmeier. 
Lt. Ing.: Mar. Ing. Gurnik. 7 Heyne. 
Watch officer: Oblt. z. See Barandon. Kagel. 
7 Lieutenant z.See Bruns. 7 Malz. 

U helmsman Simon. 7 Pinnow. 
U-Oberbootsmannsmaat Bergmann. Sub-senior machinist App. Hencke. 
Submarine's Mate Faust. = Schroeder. 
Submarine chief seaman Nabitz. U Machinist Candidate Kracke. 

“ Schréder. : Waldow. 
War Pilot, Matr. d. R Schmidt. U Stoker Brzenk 
sailor Harck. “ Grofmann. 

“, Paulfen. 53 Heidel. 

- d. Ref. Libprius. - Lauth. 
U- machinist Friedrich. 3 Michalsky. 

» Schulze. “4 Slivinski. 
U- Chief Machinist Mate Kaiser. Radio man Schumann.” 
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Commander: Kaptlt. Wilcke. 
lead. Ing.: Mar. Ing. Seebach. 
Watch officer: Oblt. zur See Jiirgens. 
id Lt. z. See Firnhaber. 


- Lt. z. See Froebel 
First mate Riecken. 
U-Bosnian's Mate Behrens. 
Submarine's Mate Reinhard. 


Submarine chief seaman Naber. 
Submarine sailor Christensen. 

* Ertl. 

i Helfenrath. 

: Paulich. 
Ziggel. 
U-Machinist Rifmiiller, 
U-Machinist Mate Hellwig. 


Commander: Oblt. Schmidt. 
lead. Ing.: Mar. Ing. Asp. Lange. 
U-Obersteuermannsmaat Meier. 
U-Boatswain's Mate Jiirgen. 


<5 d. R. Fiesinger, 
U-Matrofe Koeppe. 
+ d. Res. Rupp. 


Commander: Oblt. z. S Hammerle. 


lead. Ing: Mar. Ing. Clasen. 
Officer of the guard: Lieutenant at sea Jauch. 
Submarine mate Schubert. 
U-Bosnian's Mate Pudelko. 
Submarine chief seaman Salge. 
U-Matrofe Mejo, called Grdffner. 
" Prupian. 
7 Salewsky. 
Saling. 
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Schroeder. 


"U 37." 


early April 1915. 


U-Engineer's Mate Bosse 


Malchow 


: d. Ref. Buda 


U-top heater 


Putze 

Wolterstedt 

Tietzel 

d. Ref. Steinbiischel 


| U engineer candidate Kaske 


U-heater Leschhorn. 


"UB 3." 
late May 1915. 


Meyer. 


Noller. 


Neumann. 
Schmidt. 
Sehrendt. 
Moller. 
Opitz. 


Submarine Mate Sprung. 


U- heater Meininghaus. 
" Schulte. F d. Res. 


| 
| 
| 
| Submarine machinist candidate Max 
| 
| 
| 


d. Res. Dietz. 
Dold 


U E.T. — Obergat Kirchner. 


"U14." 
June 5, 1915. 


"U 40." 
June 23, 1915. 


U- machinist Zéllner. 


U-Machinist Mate Otte. 
U Machinist's Mate Coors. 


Steckling. 

d Res. Gaspers. 

= Kirsch. 
" Miiller. 


U chief machinist. application d. S.I Peters. 


U-top heater d. Ref. 


Gotz. 


3 
Rover. 


(03 
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U-Maschinisten-Anwarter Amann. 


35 Hartmann. 
5 Rath. 
U-Heizger Berg. 


" Ehrhardt. 


Leit. Ing.: Mar. Ob. Ing. Vaerting. 

Wachoffizier: Oblt. z. Z. L. v. Miiller. 
a “ Briinig. 

U-Oberbootsmannsmaat Pétrykus. 

U-Bootsmannsmaat Bartel. 

U-Obermatrose (Kriegslotfe) Wodtke. 
Pe Bresemann. 


<3 d. Res. Griesmann. 


U-Matrose Hahn. 

3 Schlicker. 

3 d. Res. Schleifer. 
U-Maschinist Dunkel. 
U-Obermaschinistenmaat Siegfried. 
U-Maschinistenmaat Evers. 

- Schmidt. 

ss Schultz. 


Kommandant: Oblt. zur See Mey. 
Leit. Ing.: Mar. Ing. Asp. Kade. 
U:Oberbootsmannsmaat Pahnke. 

” d. R. Scharnberg. 
U-Obersteuermannsmaat Clausen. 
U-Bootsmannsmaat Bruhn. 
U-Obermatr. (Erf. Ref.) Federmann. 


U-Steuermann Rupkalwis. 
U-Steuermann d. Ref. (Zotje) Recht. 
V-Oberbootsmannsmaat Schmidt. 
Torpedo-Bootsmannsmaat Decker. 
U-Dbermatrofe Horn. 

U-Mairofe Schmidt. 

a Wiesner. 

Sy Wiethiichter. 
-Obermafdinift Reese. 
-Hbermaschiniftenmaat Braun. 

sy Griineberg. 
U-Maschiniftenmaat Liiders. 


qq 


| U-Heizger Rupprecht. 
| Scholz. 
| U-F.T.-Gast Oldenburg. 


| 4 Vollmar. 


»U 30.“ 
25. Juni 1915. 
| U-Maschinistenmaat Wessel 


| ‘ d. Ref. Allert. 
| - Mikonauschke. 
| _ Thaens. 
| U-Oberheizer d. Ref. Buchloh. 
| > ,» Kassel. 
| U-Maschinisten-Anwarter Ossenberg 
| : Ulbig. 
| U-Heizer Brunckhorst. 
| 7 Fischer 
| . Klotz. 
" Liittge. 
| = d. Ref. Giitersloh. 
| 


| U-F. T.-Obergaft Jurettko. 
| U-F.T.-Gaft Risch. 


»UC 2% 
2. Juli 1915. 


| U-Matrose Spauke. 
| U-Obermaschinistenmaat Lemcke. 
| U-Maschinistenmaat Kastner. 
2 Stieper. 
| Minen-Oberheizger Bock. 
| U-Maschinisten-Anwiarter Wolter. 
| U-Heizer Nath. 
| U-F.T.-Obergast d. Ref. Drebelow. 


023“ 
20. Juli 1915. 
| U-Maschinistenmaat Plagge. 


| d. Ref. Schmidt. 
| U-Oberbeiger Kudla. 

| a Peters. 

- d. Res. Bahr. 

| Torpedo-Oberheiger Mahlberg 

| i Miller. 

| U-Heizer Andna. 

|. ss Fost. 

ae Liithje. 

[3 Meyer. 


| U-Ober F.T. Gast Leisner. 
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Fahnrich zur See d. Sw. I Jebsen. 
U-Bootsmannsmaat Schroeder. 
U-Obermatrose Gehlhaar. 


on Weichert. 

i Wiedemann. 
U-Matrose Bosse. 

st Sinkwitz. 


U-Obermaschinistenmaat Hammer. 
U-Maschinistenmaat d. Res. Lésche. 


Kommandant: Oblt. zur See Grof. 
Leit. Ing.: Mar. Ing. Oberasp. 

Ing.: Mar. Ing. Asp. Kahrau. 
U-Steuermann d. S. II Lerch. 
V-Obersteuermannsmaat d. S. I Both. 
U-Bootsmannsmaat Bethke. 
U-Obermatrose (Ers. Res.) Schleif. 
U-Matrose (Ers. Res.) Rohde. 


Werdermann 


Kommandant: Kaptlt. Wegener. 
UberetatsmaBig: Kaptlt. Grothe. 
Leit. Ing.: Mar. Ober Ing. Martens. 
Wachoffizier: Oblt. z.S. Neumann. 

» % v. Ahlefeld. 
U-Steuermann Ullrich. 
U-Oberbootsmannsmaat Machalinski. 
Kriegslotse, Steuermannsmaat Wortelboer. 
U-Bootsmannsmaat Béhnsack. 


‘: Rombach. 
U-Obermatroje Hilck. | 

we Nolte. 

a Pohl. 


Torpedo-Obermatrose Nepjonat. 
U-Matrose Denzer. 

,, Kirbis. 

» Schultz. 
U-Maschinist Griinkorn. 


»U 36.“ 
24. Juli 1915. 


| U-Maschinistenmaat d. Res. Otto. 


| ” ” 
| U-Oberheizer d. Res. Gregersen. 

| U-Maschinisten-Anwarter Henkel, 
| ” 
| U-Heizer Bohn. 

| a Brischa. 
| U-F.T. Gast Biermann. 


»UB 4.“ 
15. August 1915. 


| U-Obermaschinistenmaat Wollrab. 

| 2 d. R. Hinze 

| U-Maschinistenmaat d. S. I. Steinbrecher. 
| U-Maschinisten-Anwiarter Beil 

| U-Heizer Herwig. 

| - Kunkel. 

| U-F.T.-Obergast Nieme. 


»U 27.% 
19. August 1915. 


U-Obermaschinistenmaat Arpe. 


| 

| ss Schulze. 

| U-Maschinistenmaat Bracker. 

| . Heinelt. 

| » Kriiger. 

| . Schéidebahn. 
| » Torreck. 

| 


, d. R. Kummer 
| U-Obermaschinisten-Anwiarter Liedtke 
| U-Oberheizer Horstmann. 


os Knape. 

| 2 Zucht. 

| U-Maschinisten-Anwiarter Forster. 
| = Koch 


| U-Heizer Bause. 

| i Eick. 

| _ d. Res. Jiirgens. 
| U-Ober F.T.-Gast Jager. 

| U-F.T.-Gast Holz. 


Schmitt. 
Themm. 


Rotremba. 
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Kdt.: Kaptlt. Freihr. v. Berckheim. 
Leit. Ing.: Mar. Ober Ing. Schréder. 
Wachoffz.: Oblt. z. S. Wildenburg 
_ » d. R. Schmoeckel. 


U-Steuermann Geifler. 
U-Oberbootsmannsmaat Frosch. 
U-Bootsmannsmaat Geif. 
U-Obermatrose (Einj. Freiw.) Beier. 
U-Obermatrose Flick. 
U-Matrose Lenz. 
- Steffen. 
33 Wenzler. 
oe Wussow. 
U-Obermaschinist Sievers. 
U-Obermaschinistenmaat Walter. 


Kommandant: Oblt. zur See Lepsius. 
Wachoffizier: Oblt. zur See Reinicke. 
U-Obersteuermann Volberg. 
U-Oberbootsmannsmaat Martini. 
U-Obermatrose Kurschus. 
U-Matrose Fischer. 
: Mester. 

rm Pichlau. 
-Obermaschinistenmaat Laschinski. 

“~ Lembcke. 
U- Maschinistenmaat Heimer. 

ee Miller. 


(an 


Kommandant: Kaptlt. Hansen. 
Leit. Ing.: Mar. Ing. Burmeister. 
Wachoffizier: Oblt. zur See Schneider. 


a Lt. zur See Briimmer. 


U-Oberbootsmannsmaat Soglowek. 
U-Bootsmannsmaat Beffart. 
U-Obermatrose Briimmer. 

ve Diekmann. 

rr Fickel. 

i d. Ref. Bruns. 
3 Moll. 
U-Matrose — Grdife. 

. Schwarz. 

- Stein. 
U-Maschinist Ketelsen. 
U-Obermaschinistenmaat Giither. 

Ss Piepenbreier. 


“LU 26” 
End August / Early September 1915 


|.. U-Obermaschinistenmaat d. Ref. Ave. 

|.. U-Maschinistenmaat Beck. 

| o Hasemann. 

| 44 Otto. 

| FS d. Res. Brasch. 
|.. U-Oberheizer Ottermann. 

I: * Pfabe. 

|.. U-Maschinisten Anwarter Débber. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Gra 


hs a Wrage. 
.. U-Heizer Junggeburth. 
om Raimann. 
a Schiitz. 
Walter. 


.. U-F.T. Gast Gehrke. 
S Sicker. 


»U 6“ 
15. September 1915 


U-Maschinistenmaat Poppe. 
U-Obermaschinisten- Anwirter Sachs. 
U-Oberheizer Heinze. 

a d. Res. Emmerich. 
U -Maschinisten- Anw. Kath. 


Kurbjuweit. 
7 Wachsmuth. 
U-Heizer Gédeke. 
a Hagemann. 
oy Sommer. 
U-Ober-F. T. Gast Courvoisier. 


| . 


= d. Res. Musterer. 


°"U 41“ 
24. September 1915 


| U-Maschinistenmaat Aulerich. 
| . Benner. 
| - d. R. Beyer. 
| . ,. Brennecke 
| y ,, Stracke 
| U-Oberheizer d. Res. Ruhig. 
| » 5 Schinkel. 
| sx, Spriestersbach. 
| U-Maschinisten-Anwirter Buttschaft 
| i Cuno. 
| “ Matzke. 
| Fa Paulsen. 
| i Schild. 
| U-Heizer Benderoth. 
| % Daniel 
si Hellwig. 
| U-F. T.-Obergast Herzig. 
| U-F.T.-Gost Jertz. 


